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The New Phrase: “Selling the Schools” 


Leo G. Schussman. 


now then a new word or phrase 


current of thought 


Every and 


is coined, ejected upon the 
and, like a piece of driftwood caught in an 
eddy, it whirls around with such “dazzling” at- 
traction as to enthrall even people who ordi- 
narily think for themselves. It sometimes ap- 
pears that education is affected in this manner 
even than is other line of human 


more any 


activity, for every now and then some “happy” 
phrase or striking expression is precipitated 
into the discussion of educational matters to be 
gyrated round and round in each of the several 


phases of pedagogical discussion with an un- 
ending monotony. 
Sometimes good is accomplished, but most of 


the time there is a deplorable inanity in this 
universal reiteration of the euphonious catch 
phrase which leads one to believe that ordinarily 
the auditory centers are the sum and substance 
of thought and brain action. 
tion of whether with all of our advanced edu- 


It raises the ques- 


ational and intellectual opportunities we have 
really produced an over-supply of individuals 
who can think for themselves. 

Take that overworked phrase of “lack of 
leadership” which is used, not only by astute 
critics within our ranks, but by their echoes in 
the editorial sanctum and other centers of dis- 
cussion outside of the school, to conclusively 
explain why the public schools are “failing” to 
do anything but spend money, why Wisconsin 
is umptysteenth on the dial of the “Weigher’s” 
scale. Leadership is without doubt one of the 
basic elements in successful school work of any 
type from the kindergarten up to the univer- 
sity, but it is no more or no less elemental than 
it is in any other line of human endeavor, and 
cannot explain even in a rudimentary measure 
the why and wherefor of a failure so extended 
been so glibly laid up 


and complex as has 


against the public schools. 
Furthermore, there is not more of a general 

or specific “lack of leadership” in our publie 

there is in other line of ac- 


schools than any 


tivity. We really get nowhere by merely say- 
ing that it is a lack of leadership which is re- 
sponsible for all the ills to which the public 
schools are subject. A bland expression of this 
sort lends itself quite readily to a type of mud- 
slinging which requires no real understanding 
of the situation 


fair. 


and still less of a desire to play 
But, judging by habitat of 
is supposed to 
accurately and bound definitely the dead 
which the 
deleterious miasma is said to arise and poison 


the widespread 
this new will-o-the-wisp which 
locate 
executive from 


bones in positions 


our entire publie school 


svstem, we are con- 
fronted with a situation whieh ealls for some 
scientific analysis before acce pting on its sonor 


ousness alone. 
We are 


pressive Oo! 


prone to take an apt phrase as ex- 
the life and 
as gospel truth on the deep-mouthed sounding 


verities of pass it on 


of its phraseology or the scintillating bombard- 
ment of its wit. 
that 


merely flapping 


Too often it is quite sufficient 


some one posing as in authority,.or one 


in the limelight, shall propound 
one of these 


and, lo! 


or repeat agglomerations 


host of self- 


pungent 
of words, mmediately a 
heralded discoverers of the 
wit lders of the 


chorus even as baton, and for 


them from that moment the conclusive argu- 
ment has been propounded and the solution pro 
claimed in reverberating cadenza. 

The din becomes so insistent that it pene 
trates even the noisy whirring of the gigantic 
mechanism of the daily news or magazine ed 


obvious join in the 


hosts of 
American citizens are regaled with a “popular- 
the 
leaders in our publie schools, a sort of Eskimo 


itorial and press room, and presto, 


ized” version of the lamentable failure of 
pie dish which must be gulped down before it 
gets too mushy, there being no time to think 
lest the loss of cold-storage effect may result in 
unfortunate experiences. 


What 


has no 


that 
is thought. 
The easy way on the part of the people is, of 


is said makes SO much noise one 


chance to determine what 
course, to accept it with that political fidelity 
demonstrated in the recent election, viz: “This 
is true because I say so.” To believe along these 
lines requires no activity on the part of the 
nerve cells from the neck up, a very cogent ex- 
planation of what is commonly denominated as 
the “popular mind 


Then who has not heard this gem, “Sell your 


Schools”? Even the most imperfect auditory 
mechanism must have been repeatedly 
“touched,” for it has reverberated from one 


massive dome engrossed in educational thinking 


be sug- 


to another just as massive and, dare it 
gested, just as hollow ? 

It really has 
the din of the market; indeed, it is quite urban 
in its 


How well this phrase sounds! 


It smells of gasoline, that 
olfactory adjunct of modern progress. It 


intonations. 
has 
the flashing smile of the young lady at the neck- 
Just sell your schools! 
All the administrator (should 
called the intellectual realtor 4) 


tie counter. How per- 
fectly obvious! 
he be 
do is to sell his school to his anxiously expectant 
buying public and the trick is turned. Hence- 
forth he may place his feet upon his desk and 
let the 


needs to 


rest of the world go buy. 


the 
teacher needs to do is to sell her class or grade 


Carried to its logical conclusion, all 


to the superintendent, and the pupil but needs 


to sell his lessons and himself to his teacher, 


that what he has to offer js just the stuff she 
really needs and wants, get her to accept it 
and pay him in full in marks, usually as flue- 
tuating in actual value as its monetary name- 
sake. 

Thus the problem of rating, passing and the 
like is easily solved to the satisfaction of all 


concerned. The whole thing is so simple, 
really it makes one’s head swim. Anon, we 


may hope to have bargain counters, sales 


and trade 


eoupons stamps in edueation to in- 
duce more rapid buying on the part of our dear 
public. 

That 


non-essential. 


seems to be 
: Make the 
wants your wares and vour 
eredit will be 


it takes two to make a sale 


Just sell your school. 
publie think that it 
protessional 
That 
of | 
take care of itself; 

Don’t 
meet the 
crowd in 


thereby enhanced. 
it takes goods all wool and a vard wide is 


sale across; let value 


ittle moment; put the 


: 
sell what vou have and get 


by with it. waste more valuable time 


trving to multitudinous 


the 


questions 


which upon average school man 


who sincer¢ ly wants to give his community the 


best schools that can be given within the limita- 
tions, financial and otherwise, 1 ‘h are peculiar 
to his 


particular bail wick, 


Tr} ‘ ; Ps 11] 
Phere is something pathetically ludicrous in 
the manner in which this splendidly sounding 

> 
echo from the commercial] been 


and the 
of the entire educational problem. In- 
deed, we hear that oracular utterance 


shambles has 


seized upon and 


solution 


heralded Tar near as 


trom every 


rostrum, see it spread over the pages of our 


educational journals with Couéistie insistence. 


and we dream it, utterls failing to realize the 


nightmare in it. 


Emerson was probably wrong and is no doubt 
out of date when he says that let one produce 
something worth while and the public will wear 
a path to-his door even if his workshop be in 
the middle of a Perhaps all the world 
is to be sonorously entertained while 


forest. 
wants now 
it is being sold; all we need to do is to titillate 
the the 
public to put across a sale. 


risibilities of and gullible 
The crux of the 


matter is that this high-sounding slogan fails 


indulgent 


to emphasize the fact that quality of goods is 
of vastly more moment than merely putting 


The 


influence 


and semi- 
sell a_ gold- 
brick does not fit in very snugly with the ideal 
of service which must ever be the true basis of 
the work of the schools. 


sale. trade cunning 


across a 


hypnotic necessary to 


Who has not a vivid recollection of that hat 
which the glib salesman sold him and which 
caused the good wife to fall into paroxysms 
of laughter on its first and only appearance, or 
some similar experience of being sold in true 
commercial fashion? There was a time in hv- 
when to sell a man a horse 
with the heaves or a spavin was to invite physi- 
cal violence. 


man Civilization 


While it is to be presumed that in the case 
of the schools there will be no imperfections of 
this type knowingly vended, yet merely selling 
a person a thing which he does not want, or 
the the article which 
will not stand the going down of the sun, or 
selling a person a thing which he thinks is dif- 
ferent than it is 


creation of a want for 


represented, is hardly a safe 
basis for the contact and co-operation so vital 
in the relationship between the school and the 
community. 


The school is distinctly not a finished product 
or process. No group of teachers or educators 
may hope to produce the kind of schools which 
will wear and also minister to the community, 
nor secure such a product in the market calling 
for the relationship of seller and buyer between 
school people and community. 


Wants arise 


from needs and needs are 


some- 
times unknown. Is it true that the average 
community does not know that it needs good 
schools? Is what is known as “Sell your 
schools” merely discovering to the people this 
unknown need? Perhaps, but as soon as “pub- 
licity” is needed to disclose the need tor rood 
schools, at that moment there must be good 


schools on hand either in 


complete d product. 


the making or as a 
This is fundamental in the 
buying and selling idea. 

But as soon as we analyze this slogan, a hun- 
dred and one aspects ot the problem are raised, 
all of which become much more important than 
and the substance to be sold, the 


which is always in the making if it be 


the selling; 
school, 
a progressive school, remains the prime con- 
cern of the superintendent and teachers even 
as it has of old. Then the “new” panacea be- 
gins to be rated at its true value as merely a 
high sounding “Selling” the 
the important, delivering the 


goods is vitally essential. 


catch-phrase. 


schools is least 


Advertising and publicity are but the 


school man who relies upon these alone for his 


well, 


big lead is very apt to be painfully disillusioned 
when the public begins to test his wares. 
Wholesome publicity is in order but mere ad- 


vertising tacties or selling 


conceptions are 
“Four-flushing” may 
have placed a school man in the limelight for 
a short but the 


deadly to school work. 


space white light is sure to 
singe, and the people may find the garment s 
cleverly Rest 
school men become adept at 
tickling the bump of pomposity of our publi¢ 
through clever 


put across is badly moth eaten. 


ass ired when we 


press agency we are 


little children. 


necessarily 
not 


serving 
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Buying Methods by which Quality can be Assured 
in Competitive Buying 


J. M. Coyle, Assistant State Purchasing Agent, Trenton, N. J. 


I do not attempt, in this paper, to offer any 
particular method that must be followed in 
order to assure quality in purchasing, when 
such purchases are made on the basis of com- 
But, I will point out to you 


certain fundamentals and principles that must 


petitive bidding. 


he borne in mind and used for guidance when 
buying is done on a competitive basis. 

To intelligently this 
should be clear in what we mean by competi- 


discuss question, we 
tive buying, and what the dominant reason for 
competition is. 

The buyer must know the article he is buy- 
ing, either from his own knowledge or upon the 
best advice he can from 
authority. He must the sources of 
supply, and how to classify those sources of 


obtain competent 


know 


supply, on an equal basis. 
in classifying the specialist with the irrespon- 


sible agent. 


There is no equality 


Therefore, knowing his sources of 
supply, the buyer will class them according to 
the best information he can obtain in addition 
to his own knowledge. I do not 
honest competition to solicit prices and receive 


believe it is 


proposals from numerous and various sources 
of supply producing the article desired, without 
regard to what such sources of supply are. For 
illustration, if you desire to purchase a carload 
of school desks, I do not think it honest compe- 
tition to permit any individual who sees fit to 
do so, to submit a proposal to furnish these 
desks. I believe the competition should be re- 
stricted to reliable sources of supply only. 

I take it, that the universal reason for com- 
petition, primarily, is to obtain the best price, 
and secondarily, for comparative purposes on 
all prices. It must be patent, that unless your 
sources of supply are classified. your range of 
price will so vary as to be of no sound practic- 
ible use to you. 

Therefore, we have, as a basis to start upon, 
a knowledge of the article to be purchased, 
knowledge of the 


sources of supply, 


and the 


pre ype g 


‘lassification of such sources, reason 


‘or seeking the competition. 


How to Obtain Competition. 
We now e 


yme to a method to be followed in 
btaining the widest possible competition. Most 
public officials have no discretion jin this. 


They are restricted by legislative strictures that 
ot only prescribe how they shall solicit pro- 
posals, but, generally, prescribe the form to be 
Under these 
‘onditions, there is very little that can be done 
by the publie buyer, but I have never seen any 
regulations the soliciting of pro- 
posais | 


by newspaper advertisement that would 


used in soliciting such proposals. 


governing 


prevent the public buyer confining the 
acceptance of such proposals to a definite 
re . ; . 
ibility to furnish the items desired. By 


that, I mean, in explanation, that the ad- 


vertisement could say, in place of the usual 
word ng that “sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived” on a given date, for furnishing supplies, 


that the buyer could say that “sealed proposals” 
would be received from manufacturers or from 
Wholesalers or from jobbers, or whatever chan- 
nel of distribution the purchase would justify a 
limitat‘on upon. If your purchase is of sufli- 


cient quantity to be attractive to manufacturers 


nh ; 
nity nutacturers of that particular item. 
ply u . -4 J , 

y \ your statutory regulation of adver- 
tiseme confining the receipt of proposals, 
only 1 inufacturers of that particular item. 

Resd e t F i “its n Srhool usiness 
Officia “4 a Associtaion of School Busin 


Or, if sufficient to 


sourees of 


the volume is not 


manutacturers or 


attract 
original supply, 
then you might restrict your proposals to the 
next class. The next step down the ladder, from 
the original source, would be the wholesaler or 
the jobber. 

Again, I that a great many public 
buyers are hampered in their business by being 
compelled to accept 


believe 


a proposal from an agent, 
generally, has nothing with which to as- 
the buyer of his ability to furnish, other 
than the customary certified check required as 
a deposit. If the procedure under which the 
public official buys, does not limit him as to his 
method of obtaining competition, he is in a 
much better position to deal with his sources of 
supply, because he can then restrict his pro- 


who, 
sure 


posals to those whom he knows to be reliable 
and capable of furnishing what he desires. 


Establishing Confidence. 

The public buyer, under the general mode of 
attracting competition in vogue in this country 
today, is at a serious disadvantage in reaching 
a basis which the private or industrial buyer be- 
lieves to be essential for successful purchasing; 
that is, the establishment of confidence, on the 
part of the source of supply, in the buyer, and 
likewise, the confidence of the buyer in the 
source of supply. If the bidder knows that the 
buyer is fully informed as to what he wants, 
and the purposes for which the article is to be 
used, he will, as a general rule, do his utmost 
to serve that buyer well. He know that 
his product will be considered on its merits, and 
he will put everything into that product that he 
possibly can. 


will 


If, on the other hand, the buyer 
has properly investigated the source of supply 
and knows its capability, its reputation and its 
facilities, he can return this same confidence in 
an equal degree, by being frank and honest in 
his relations with such source of supply. 

The conditions under which a proposal is so- 
The 
technical 
limited tech- 
in language that can be clearly 


licited must be clear and comprehensive. 


irticle must be deseribed, not in 


terms, intelligible only to a few 


nicians, but 


understood even by the layman. It has been 
my observation, that there have been very few 
oceasions upon which technical and mysterious 
terms and symbols must be used in describing 
or spe if 


‘ifving an article to be purchased. There 


must be as little restriction in the proposal as is 
necessary to properly safeguard the interests of 
the buver. It 
lie othcer 


requests for pri 


is a mistaken theory that a pub 
load up his specifications and 


posals with 


must 
a mass of conditions 


and re strictions, many of which ire too often 


unenforeable. I have seen specifications pre- 


pared for use in certain States in this Union, 
that called for items to be furnished in accord- 
] 


ance therewith, and at the same time, I knew, 
from my personal knowledge, that there was not 
an official or an employee in those states, that 
eould tell, when the article was furnished, 
whether it met the specifications or not. The 
specifications were technical, the facilities for 


determining these features were not available to 


the states, and, consequently, the specifications 


were meaningless. You will inspire more con- 
the 


if you limit your conditions only to the 


fidence in your relations with sources of 
supply, 
necessities. 

The Certified Check Evil. 


Another feature of 
public officials, 


present-day buying by 


upon which too much reliance 


37 


] 


is placed, is the 
with the bid or 
certified check 
the bidder will enter into contract and furnish 
the goods. To 


posting of the certified check 
proposal. This posting of a 


is, in theory, an assurance that 


my mind, it is no assurance of 
anything other than his financial standing with 


some bank. I have known of instances, not 
many, I admit, but some, in which the bidder, 
with a friendly endorser, borrowed from the 


bank, sufficient money to satisfy the check that 
was to be certified and posted. In those cases, 
it was not even an indication of financial abil- 
ity, and, therefore, did not serve that purpose. 
I believe that where this method is followed and 
eannot be avoided, that in addition to the cer- 
tified check, the bidder should furnish, at the 
time his proposal is received, further evidences 
of his ability to deliver, a statement, subject to 
verification as to his plant conditions, trans- 
portation facilities, and ability to obtain raw 
materials. 

Along this line, let me say to you that the 
State of New Jersey, in placing its contract for 
eoal for the next fiseal year, demanded from 
bidde rs, 
the coal was to be delivered, had not contracted, 
in other directions, for more than fifty per cent 
of the normal such This 
action was necessary to insure the State obtain- 
ing its deliveries, because there is no mine in 
the Pennsylvania region, that will receive a car 
supply sufficient to carry in excess of fifty per 
cent of its normal output. This coal contract 
was awarded, and on this basis, the State knows 


a guarantee that the mines from which 


output of mines. 


that there will be no ear shortage, so far as this 


particular mine is coneerned. It may not be 
known to you, but ears are not assigned for coal 


hit and miss” plan; they are alloted on a 
systematic basis and car shortages do not apply 
as suddenly as dealers would have you believe. 


on a 


] merely cite this as an instance where a cer- 
tified check would not give the assurance de- 
sired, because no matter in what good faith the 
bidder acted, he could not supply coal unless he 
could get cars, and we had information as to 
the allotments of cars for the coming year. 
Along 
which this coal was bought were prepared by 
hte U. S. Bureau of Mines, and analysis will be 
made by the laboratory of that Bureau. This 
inform ition, supplied the bidders, established a 
confidence in the State Purchasing Department 
that assured the bidder he 
equal consideration. He 
ests by the U. S. 


the same line, the specifications upon 


fair and 
that with 
Bureau of Mines, that he will 


would get 


also knows 


nave 


to comply with the specifications, or his 
failure will soon be discovered. 
Guaranteeing Quality and Delivery. 
Suppose, despite this condition, that by some 


untoward circumstance, there bidder 
that unserupalous 
parlance of the day, “took a chance” 
ind delivered an inferior product. We protect 


urselves by reserving the right to purchase in 


was a 


awarded this contract was 


and in the 


the open market, and proceed to reimburse the 
State for any addition in price, 
bidder’s bond, 


putable 


by action on the 
which bond must be that of a re- 
surety company. But, in addition, we 

New Jersey, another penalty that is a 
thing, and vet we have found it 
effective. When we find a bidder gives suffi 
cient to designate 


h ive, in 
simple most 


eause 


him as undesirable, we 
list him as such in the records of the 


and 


doing ns 


depart- 
of the opportunity of 
the state 


he is deprived 


ment, 


business with 


further 
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This list is in two parts, one a temporary sus- relationship that will insure to him, the'r ¢o- more ¢ 
pension from the list of available sources ol 
supply, and the other a permanent listing as 


operation. This, very frequently, requires the actly « 
greatest tact and diplomacy, but if the buyer its best 


undesirable. Occasionally, circumstances will bears in mind that he is in existence only for only th 


place a source of supply in a bad light with th the assistance that he renders the user, he will decide 


+ 


buyer and consumer. This may be true of a not be averse to making all allowances for the rating 


large and reputable concern in whose employ whims, “fads and fancies” of the users. He schedu 


some minor official may fail to fully appreciat: must cons'der his position as an opportunity to tive: us 
render s¢ rvice to those he represents. He must St: 
Befe 
gro 


must I 


the business. 
A few vears ago, the State of New Jerse) 


\ 


not promulgate rules and regulations that will 


covering a period of several weeks, had cons d be irksome to his users, but in all such promul- 


1 


erable difficulty with deliveries made by a cer- gations, he must give as much latitude as is | 
tain large packing company. These complaints consistent with his duty. If he can establish of sate 


not only affected quality, but they also were in these cordial relations, he will find his receiving = 
relation to late deliveries or failure to deliver officers alert to detect attempts at substitution Next 1 
The usual procedure of notifying the immedi or deliveries of infer'or quality. He must also, of ren 
ate branch responsible was followed, and this however, keep his receiving officers fully in- onvin 
bringing no relief, complaint was made to th formed as to what is required, and if the pro- — 

ees 


lu t purchased be one that is subject to labora- 


district superv sors, who were given an oppor 


tunity to adjus the trouble. Upon their tory test or chemical analysis, he should be in 





failure to take the action which the Purchasing the nee ssary samples for 


Department felt was due, this packing company D. D. HAMMELBAUGH, such test, with the least possible delay. In ad- 


P a Harrisburg, Pa ’ , ° rouse 
was suspended trom tne list of bidders, tor a Presidcnt De cme ge lle te of Schoc dition to th s, he must, periodically, at uncer- 








a 

period of three months. At the time for r Business Officials fain times, make personal visitations and _ in- = 
questing proposals for the next pe! od’s sup- | spections, in order that both the source of erie 
plies, the Purchasing Agent refused to accept a ng and rehandling 5 iS necessary, and Last, supply and the user will know that their actions ae 
propos il] from this con pany, hecause of its sus Dut most important, Dy the pr aap acknowl- re subject to his serutinv. fos 
pens:on. The action taken by th Purchasin: edgement of your obhgations and payment ol No-v, to sum up ill of this and to enumerate. ; : 
Department vas drastic, but most effective. b your Wills [ have eard many discussions in is br'eflv as possible. these essentials and prin 
cause the records show that since reinstatement, the pist Tew years, as to the great attraction of les, I will sav. in conelusion, that the results 
this company has not failed in the least particu d ROOwnS 1S Slee, 170m Se standpoint Of mone; desired, as indicated in the ubject of this J nd | 
lar to comply, absolutelv, with the requirements saved . my min , t . snowiedge that you paner, may be achieved by anv method of buy- “ 
of the Purchasing Department. 1! believe, discount } UF Dilis and pay promptly, has muc! g that is based upon a clear knowledge of | , 
therefore. that a suspension from your list of more value in bringing to you desirable sources vhat petition is, and the proper application Wher 
desirable bidders is the most effective means Ol sUppy ' in in the dollars and cents you save yf sy knowleda by confidence in the buver. aot 
vou have to entorce delivery in all its phases, by such discount, ttained bv s know Lor f wy the w ts and | 
as required, and can always be safely resorted Inspection and Rejection. s description of the me; by confide n 
to, if the elements of confidence nd good fait vy, the pri e 1 must d rv t < e! } elin , f imposs e Te 
I have mentioned ab re, for any reas nh ass u the feature of inspect ; s and unenfot nditions: by aan 
lacking uid t reject Inspection must ( t t suppl ther tft thos 

Payment of Bills. " ent. and 1 rey n must be abso- ae ae 2 ii vy making @ , 

Qt course, your business must be mad de ute | prre ite 1 t it ~ t vavs teasibl business desirable: by the entorcement \f 

sirable for the penalty to have any force. You tor tl pul * buver to make nspection on de rie tv that pre ides ! indesirable bidde st 
ean make your business desirable by making very, but it fa ties ad t permit of fron portunity to get this desirable isiness 
your purchases as | \rge nm vo.urne po sible, him doing th t . hh emplovees, he must l : nnalitv, bv proper n=} t ! rie right 
with vour deliveries calling for little hand the stablish " LIS -Te ving officers. a reject 


A Plan of Procedure for the Inauguration of a 
Teacher Rating Scale and a Related ge 
Salary Schedule 


Chas. A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. dy 


Salary schedules for teachers usually are nquiries, Quite appropriately, therefore, does return. Earlier stages of industry permitted — 
established before merit rating scales appear in the Scnoot Boarp JourRNAL afford space for set the easv method of waiting to the end of. the 
school systems Such procedure has the sane ting forth a plan of procedure for the inaugura vear to see what the balance sheet might dis ; 
tion of rather general practice, a practice which tion of teacher rating, especially betwee schoo CLOSE Present-day methods require that we be ¥ 
grew p when but one factor caused salary dif terms, when new ideas find a readier hearing ble determine for a shorter evele than the ; 
ference. The factor was vears of experience 01 and n easier acceptance than w the set of ve whetnel r not operations show gain or : 
mere lapse of time. Effectiveness of the teac] mind for the year has partly taken plac oss. To be on an equality with business. edu ree 


ing figured in the matter in but one way I rhe Basis of Teacher Rating is Effectiveness of Cation must satisfy business that the educative 
the teaching was an entire failure the teacher Teaching Effort. operations are being conducted to show maxi a 





was not retained. All the teachers who wer feacher rating is the extension of principles mum product for minimum cost. Business has ) 
retained secured thé stipulated increase after ot ethceienev to the work of tea: gv, and rre mposed this obligation upon itsei ind th 
time, whether a vear or a number ot vears. put in tactory r store. Phi ment of wages r support of his educational program 1s tri 
Phis as and still is, if it i invwhere in Oop I time basis regardless I tput has passed ng to meet the same kind r a test 
eration, a merely mechanica peratior nd talls ror a time, wherev« aust = e must In establishing this sl ving of effec CTESS; 
far short of being a sala schedul hich how a profit. If not alread) own such ways” the first consideration is given to the item in 
measures and re wards varvil cle CTCES t 2110 re l process OT d scOovVver’ I cle \é pment { st the school budget whicl ibsorbs the ingest 
cess betwer genius and a degree above fa ( f production and ( cure ( time part of the school revenues, to teachers’ s ries 
Teacher rating by fixed seales and units is init must be brought into compariso1 Teaches [t is as if a good manager sh hom Wi must 
more than on the way. It has come a con rating se ‘ re the reply f education to this d whether ou funds ar prod ctivels spent. 
ing at an increasing pace, if inquiries } t nivel! nd insistent demand If e pro Suppose we begin by investigating the largest 
} to de t are any indication. Che last ve duced does not on the vhole exceed cost, the singie tem of expenditure teachers’ salaries. 
has tnessed a multiplication of these inquiries enterprise 18 losing mone‘ In educatior is in We must, therefore, try to find a way to mea® 
hy he ng eight t ten times a frequent. { ness, eficienev imposes the Diigation that ire the efficiency of teachers, and t ler Wwe shall 
V ey f, | < and no wee ks pass without s en aviven outiayv shali sec re the argest poss ble be Justified if we keep in r 1 alt , \ I 
£ I in ou aculties only the 
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ly spent 
e largest 
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to mear 
we shall 
only the 


more efficient teachers, since that will be ex- 
actly equivalent to the store that keeps only 
its best sales persons, or the factory that keeps 
only the best workers.” Such a manager would 
decide upon the starting point of his teacher 
rating seale at the right point, for the salary 
schedule is the device employed to make effec- 
tive use of what. the rating list discloses. 
Starting the Interest in Teacher Rating. 
Jefore any definite rating scale will interest 
a group of and faith 
must be aroused to the perception that payment 


teachers, their interest 
of salary on a basis of effectiveness of effort is 
the only fair way to the teacher and the district. 
Next they must be persuaded that such a plan 
of remuneration is possible and they must be 
that it is 
Teachers’ meetings, reports of special commit- 


convinced already in operation. 
tees to the entire body of teachers, explanatory 


addresses, illustrative materials, typical rating 
schedules employed in other 
form of that 
rouse and maintain interest in the subject, are 
iseful in the attention of the 


ers. The point to stress is that a proper rating 


scales and salary 


districts, and any agitation will 


teach- 


ae curing 


scheme does enable a superintendent to make 


ust discrimination between a best, a_ better, 

tair (or satistactory ) teacher, and to estab- 

liference in terms that the teachers 

hemes es can recognize and are willing to ad- 


No mere salary schedule can ever do that, 


Band hence i 


is come to pass that salarv sched 








es have fallen into disrepute quite as often 
mong superintendents as among teachers. 
Wher teachers see and mde rstand that the 
ne scale makes its judgments on differences 
tY ne. differences of excellence in teaching 
d length of experience in teaching, they be 
come ire that such a discrimination must be 
. ] ( I rer al d much more advantageo is To 
e bet eachers than a salary schedule whicl 
regards but one item, namely, number of years 
apsed since the teache began s¢ rvice in the 
Vsten Ditferences ot training and ot merit 
can be easily asce rtained and accurately 
( ed. Differences of salary can be based 
s distinctions and wi generally be ae 
d thout involving the superintendent in 
' pers i disagreements  oO!7 controversies 
' tl thie teachers, especially with the disap 
i I 
pointed teachers, 
‘The Rating Seale a Difficult Work. 
| Thi mstruction of a rating seale is the most 
' diffi part f the inauguration of teacher 
fi rating Interest in the general proposition is 
t tl time widely and _ seriously prevalent. 
; ‘Let us see the scale and we will be able to 


dge.”’ is the general thought of the thinking 
teachers, Phe superintendent who sets out to 


] 


} 


nstruct such a seale will do well to study care 
several of the lists of merits as they are 

: enumerated in seales already in successful use. 
; Of course, any superintendent can prepare a 
F st excellences of teaching. Of course, also, 
4 most every superintendent values some excel 
j ences eh other Supe rintendents think neg 
: ¥ ( Until there s a standard rate of teach 
ef ellences if ~ probable that the s Ly rin 

na nad eachers ot anv svstem Can most 

one ! l excellences whieh that super- 

d ‘ hie ive bee stressing 








pensable virtues the rating list 

Firs { tem or excellence must 

Rie t\ ind, second, the excel 

av st be I ervabl id meas rable 

n observer s by the teacher. Be 

cn es must be single, the rating 

B v to some lengt! Many superin 
7 

\ gy that ct Ww dismiss 

se th dge the plan involved. 

ik r perplexing, or provocative o1 

qd perplexity. his is a se s mis 

d ease f operation are ade 
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sirable qualities of a rating scale, but desirable 
only if the seale secures the end for which it 
has been contrived, namely, the measuring of 
the excellences of teaching. Neither simplicity 
nor ease of use are desirable unless the scale, 
at the same time that it is easy to use and sim- 
ple in construction, insures that effectiveness 


shall be 


Equally as vital as successful measurement of 


of teaching disclosed and measured. 
effectiveness is the possibility which use of a 
that desire and hope for 
When 
deficiencies are pointed out as reasons for poor 
for efforts to 
attain a better mark at the next rating period. 


proper scale confers, 


vet greater effectiveness be also aroused. 
rating, directions are also given 
The best salary schedule ever constructed apart 


from a rating seale confers no such implied 


suggestion for improvement. It is this consid- 


eration which prepares teachers and disposes 
them to accept as fair or deserved the judgment 
that is passed on their work by the operation of 


The 


bitious to improve will infer the right conclu- 


true rating scale. teacher who is am- 
sions and will make the necessary effort to im- 
prove the weaknesses pointed out by the rating. 

herself 
the fact 


which she understands under 


Contrariwise, the teacher who finds 


rated “unsatisfactory” is apprised ot 


In terms ot a seale 


imstances which are wholly professional, 


ere 


] 


and in no sense or aspect personal. Separation 


from the svstem follows automatically, because 


pay increase does not follow the mere lapse of 


the 
cannot be 


time, That such results have not become 


sure concomitants of rating scales 


a subject of wonder to him who bears in mind 


TREASURE. 
Frances Wright Turner. 
I look them over, my treasures, 
Sometimes, when the day is done, 
And in the gathering twilight 
I love them one, by one. 
There’s the doll whose face is battered, 
And the drum without a head, 
And the army of broken soldiers 
That once were brave in red. 


There's a base-ball glove, that carries 
The shape of a boyish hand, 

And a box of shells and star-fish 
That they gathered on the sand. 
There are picture books with corners 
All bent, and the pages torn, 

And a pair of tiny rubbers 
That wee small feet have worn. 


A slate, and bits of pencils, 
And some school books in a strap, 
A fish pole in the corner there, 
And a faded, worn out, cap. 
Aye, these are my priceless treasures 
And all of the wide world’s gold, 
Could never fill, within my heart, 
The place these strange things hold. 


that rating seales have stated differences in 
teaching effectiveness in such terms as “good,” 


ur.’ “excellent.” and so on. Under such 
judgements the teachers who wer marked “un- 


satisfactorv” but were not told in what the 


nsatistactoriness lay, have refused to accept 


the s perintendent’s idgment and have q Lite 

tural. and rather easily reverted to the 
primal instinct of self-defense and put the 
blame nthe partia superintendent. Had 
they been confronted in the judgment by a low 
mart na ki \ ind idmitted shortcoming. 
tv d have been easy and natural to accept 
the rating with the same foree and weight that 
id ela and professional Opinions receive, Had 
i the ipplications ind practices ot teache r 

t gy in the past bee based on lists of excel 
ences and their opposites, teacher rating would 
! be a recognized and accepted professiona 
procedure everywhere nstead of being held in 
contempt and derided as it is in many places 
DY s iperintendents as well as by teachers. 
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Repetition of Argument Necessary to Accept- 
ance. 

To get the importance of this first step fully 
recognized by superintendents will require many 
Usually an ex- 
perience with rating that started with the salary 
schedule only, has proved unsatisfactory and 


repetitions of the argument. 


disillusioning, so there remains the unwarranted 
that all with 
schedules would be equally unsatisfactory. As 
stated, 
rating has had its origin in one such unhappy 


conclusion experience salary 


already much opposition to teacher 


result. Careful study, critical analysis, broad 
comparative investigation of systems already in 
needed to construct 
a rating scale that shall be practicable and pro- 
It takes time, 
and time is precisely the commodity of which 


With 


the subject being given a prominent place on 


successful operation are 


duce satisfaction in operation. 
superintendents say they have too little. 


the program of every gathering of school men, 
superintendents feel the importance of the sub- 
ject and the need to get into line. Hence search 
is made for a system of rating which shall be 
easy to learn and require little time to operate. 
The writer earnestly warns every inexperienced 
superintendent not to put his trust in a scheme 
which has only simplicity and ease of operation 
in its favor. One superintendent among his 
friends adopted such a simple and easy rating 
scale. At the end of the first 


murmurs and mutterings. At 


year there were 
the end of the 
objection, resent- 





second vear there was actua 
ment, and refusal to abide by the superintend- 
Peace 


a nditions as they had been before the use of 


ent’s judgments. was made by restoring 


the rating scale. In that system neither teach- 


ers nor superintendent believe teacher rating 


possible. As a matter of fact, teacher rating 


by an approximately exact list of excellences 
was not on trial. It was a salary schedule 
based on a seale that tried to distinguish be- 
tween failure, satisfactory, excellent, or superior 
service without telling why these terms were 
sed. The teachers felt, and said, that three 


or four years of experience in a system are not 
that the 
effective service from them. 


1 themselves proot system is getting 


more Measurement 


the product must confirm each such 


As no 


hard-working 


pre- 


pposition, such measurement was ap- 


| led, the teacher received mn 


more increase than the teachers 


who did just 
enough to be ke pt on. Llence the teachers, who 
lisually have a more intimate acquaintance with 


t 


he facts than the superintendent supposes them 


to have, conelude that the salary schedule was 
a tailure, because it paid increased salaries 
whether effectiveness had increased or not. 
Only experience with a system which will ae- 


complish the real purpose can ever disabuse 


They “are 
list 


an constructed as to prod ice satisfac 


minds. 
admit that a 
might by 


their not even willing to 


rating and salary schedule 


tion by achieving its ideal purpose. 


Incorporating the Rating List into the Scheme. 


After the rating list has been constructed, 


ts terms must be made clear to the teachers so 
the shall 


that is; so 


that marking on excellences confer 


the proper lessons to the teachers, 


that the time ft both teacher and super ntend- 
ent can be saved by reducing the necessity for 
ferences between them. Supervision is 
made effective through supervisory visits Fol- 
ving the superintendent’s visits of the teacher 
t work in her schoolroom, the teacher is ap- 


prised of the good features of her work, is told 


w to improve the improvable features, and is 


bad f The 


of teaching and learning constitute 


discontinue the atures, 


major work, hence the supervis nh 


regards these processes It observes what is oc 

CUPPINgE these fields; commends what 1s good, 

aks the dis tinuance of the professionally 
Cont ied on Pave 147) 
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The School Library as an Architectural Problem 


Part I 


‘ 
} 


problem of h 


ry the elementary scho 


1 be 


The 


library 


yusil 
idequately 1 


n a new building wil 
in deta | 


} 


discussed in a future article. 


Only a few school systems are concerned with 


the blem of placing the library in new build- 
all 
remodeling a 


it to the needs 


pr 
concerned with the 
old 


of the elemen- 


ings, but practically are 


probl m of classroom In an 


building to adapt 
tary school library. 
It article 10 


the this 


S purpose ot give ss 
complete information as possible concerning 
ths latter aspect of the problem. To begin 


with, the advice of a competent architect should 
he 
struction. 
if 


ny work is started on rec 
But before 
to 
type of library desired. 


sought before 


m- 


an architect is consulted 
determine very definitely thi 
This article will be ot 


no interest to the person who desires merely to 


is necessary 


have a few books in the regular classroom pre- 


of 


f the 


two classes 


sided over by one teachers who is perhaps 


relieved of one or in order to give 


her time to serve at odd moments other mem 
bers of the school staff or children who may 
oceas‘onally desire books other than the text 


books. 

Reasons for Remodeling. 
of 
it would seem, is justified under the follow 


remodeling the room for library 
ing conditions: 
I. <A. A _ full 
l‘brar'an is employed to administer the library 
This 
should possess these qualifications: 
Teachers’ 
ts equivalent. 
(b) 
certificate. 


time librarian or teacher 


in the room provided. teacher-librarian 


(a) college, four year course, 


Two year normal course, with state lif 














(c) Teaching experience. 

Copyright, 1923, C. C. Certain and G. W. Styles 
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1 TYPICAL LIBRARY LAYOUT (GREENFIELD 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH.). 


‘ii 





PARK 


a 


This room measures 23’ by 36’ and contains the follow- 
ing equipment: A teacher’s desk, a teacher’s chair 
catalog case, a charging tray and guides, and 

4—34” x 60” Tables, 26” higt 
2—34” x 60” Tables, 30” high 


15” 


18” 


high 
high. 


{—Chairs, 
Chairs, 


(d) 


Pubhe hit 


A university deg 

B. A 
Turthner 
fied : 


} 


earefully 


if the foll 


y children 
Vv 
‘Ma discus 


I 
R 
I 
( 


individual 


vith children 


rary eX} 


rk 

(e) <A library-school cert 

A grouping on the basi 
quirements ranked as follo 
ble : a e-d, b-e-d, b-d-e. 


ree is hig 


these groupings. 


children. 


erience, including 


ficate. 

s of minimum r 
ws shall be accept- 
hly desirable in any 


tecreational reading periods. 


planned room is justified 
owing needs are to be satis 
silently. 
children or teacher aloud. 
sion of books and magazines 


(1) To stimulate wider reading in the 
rroup 

(2) To give opportunity for natural prac 
tice of oral expression. 

Class instruction in u f library organ- 
ition and material 

d. Class activity ir irching for material 
Nn projects 

( Cireulation of books once a week. 

C. The purpose of the library is solely ta 
afford a read'ng room and a nter for library 
ietivities in the school. 

a. The library reading room is reserved ex 
lusively for library use and shall not be used 
meetings that in inv way interfere with t 

hildren’s using the library. 

ly The library is essentially a reading room 
nd shall not be converted into a study hall or 

1 va rT supery sed study. 

The Service of the Library. 

iy 3 renovating a. classroom for library 
urposes, it is assumed: 

A. That the school library should serve as 

ntegral part of the laily life of the school. 


nm relating dire 
he pubhe library 
urriculum 

U That the 

lleetion of b 

that of the publi 
of the sam appr 
those ke by the 

1) That the s 
to the general 
sions, special sche 
ial equi} ment, h 
ent interference 


library, that 


ind teachers. 


brary sho 


ved 


publie 


yi Xce} 
dule, sp) 

, 
ive ny 
with the I 


uld provide instrue- 


use of books and to 
rt of the required 
ild be equ pped \\ th 
o wide in range as 
but ineluding books 
ty ind standard as 
rary. 

ry is not to be open 
1t when such provi 
cial rooms, and spe- 
TY vid d is vill pre- 
yurpose I the school 


satisfactory service to the pupils 


Conditions Met in Remodeling. 


Il. The folk 


front the person 


inte r 


Wing eC 


sted 


ynditions 


] 
usually con- 


in the problem ot re 


modeling a classroom for use of the elementary 
school | brary : 

A. The simplest undertaking would be to 
change an ordinary classroom into a library 
reading room merely by removing the desks, r 
moving unnecessary classroom fixtures, and 
adding port ible sectional slsely ng where there 
is wall pace. 

B. A more complicated precedure and the 
ne usually to be followed is that of remodeling 
the room. 

This will inelude: 

a. the service of an architect as described on 
page 000, 

b. installing portable sectional shelving or 


building shelving, 
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The Housing of the Elementary School Library in a Remodeled Classroom 
C. C. Certain and G. W. Styles, Detroit, Mich. 









































it the 
e sal 
yuilt 
Bet 
e. arranging for cork, bulletin boards, re- — 
moving blackboards, provid built-in storage & aod 
covers : f vel 
d. constructing a work-room for the libra- * ntil 
rian. (If this room has an outside window & hanes 
there should be running water.) See local q i the 
building code in the department of building in @ Cor 
the city hall or other munieipal offices. Pe clude 
C. The arrangement of the schoo! organiza- wach 
ton must be changed to allow space for the large! 
library. Regardless of whether or not an ex- i placer 
treme reorganization is undertaken these items § aid fi 
must be determined: i. will b 
1. The eapacity of the library required in § 
relation to the size of the building, ; V. 
Ly The number of pupils to attend the J helpfi 
library at each l’brary session in relation to the housi 
total school enrollment, i. 2 
e. The book capacity of the library in terms (a) 
f the number of books per linear foot of shelv- usual 
ne. I nl 
The ent r que stion f the schedule iT classes vin 
ind the curriculum must be given considera- not | 
tion. If free me is to be provided, the nd 
schedule must be adjusted aecordingly; or if the d 
regular instruction is to be given in the use of B. § 
books and libraries periods must be provided. (a) 
The foregoing information should make it vith 
conclusive whether or not one or two classrooms perio 
will be required. b 
The Architect’s Service in Remodeling. : N 
IV. One of the first questions to put before ' 
ie architec s that relating to partitions and nN 
vells. He must determ'ne whether these are 
partitions which may be removed without in- 
jury to the structure, or whether they are carry- ‘5 
ing walls which if removed would necessitate = 
the building in of girders to support the load — 
earried bv these walls To move -arrying oe 
U “n 
a y i J a l M1 
zp = 
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quscen 
rYPICAL LIBRARY LAYOUT, MARCY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
Thi room measures 22’-6"” by 2° -6 and contains 
acher’s desk, a teacher’s chair, a catalog cz2se, 
t y and guides, and 
1 34” x 60” Tables, 26” high 
2 34” x 60” Table 30” hit 
24—Chairs, 15” high 
12—Chairs, 18” high 
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is an expensive undertak 


say, 
this is done other arrangements 
if possible. Another 
the building might 


should be f und location 


library elsewhere in 


bo satisfactory: or a large archway might be 


built 
Be fore 
walls, the 


through the wall. 


any plans made to cut through 


ire 
architect should be 


thor ughly and to determine the loeation 


asked to investi 
gate 
in walls in order that the heating and 
not be disturbed. Old 


made accessible 


of vents 


ventilating system may 


plans of the building should be 
to the architect. 

should in- 
ntemplated, 


Consultation with architect 


the 
all changes ec 
| 


as those involving the plumbing, 


elude adv ice upon 


such the en- 


largement of windows, questions concerning the 
placement of light'ng fixtures, whether or not 


ld fixtures may remain, or whether new ones 


will be required. 
Details of the Library Rceom. 
V. The following suggestions will be 


helpful in 


found 


solving problems relating to th 
housing of the library: 

1. Location. 

A central loc 


usually found most satisfactory for the reading 


(a) ition on the second floor is 


room. (b) Unless there is a_ possibility of 
ving skylights, the width of the room shall 
yt he so oTreant as to lose the efficieney ot 


ndow light. It should not be 
( d stance 


R Ny 


over 214 times 
trom tloor T the window head. 
at na Capacity. 


shal] be 


(a) The reading room provided 
th facilities to accommodate at one full 
period a elass of from forty to fifty children. 
(b) There shall be an aleove or ante-room 
1} ng the reading room to accommodate 
vr three tables for children interested in in- 
lividual reading. 
) Whether or not there is an ante-room 
dj ig the reading room floor space should be 
ample for complete accommodations. <As a rule 
rom sixteen to twenty-two square feet per 
reader at any given period will be found to be 
1eq te floor pace Tor all necessary accommo 
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LIBRARY LAYOUT, BURTON SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT, DETROIT, MICH. 


(Room measures 


37’-6” by 38’-9”.) 


equal to twenty per cent of the floor area (onematch the furniture should be re-finished so as 


square 


floor 


foot of glass to each: five square teet of 
space.) (2) Steel casement sash is ad 
insure that a maximum amount of 


vis ible 


linoleum 


Cc 


green, or brown, with a simple border, 
able 
(bh) 


will 
sanded down or 
badly 
floors. 
Wa 


i 


lor 


) 


E. 


\ 
\ 


ting, 


(a) 
is var-ed from, a plain material, in 


to 


») 


wor 


(1) 


} 


to 


any 
The color 
monize with the finish of 
In 
surface 


be 


unsightly. 


‘e ling, Color, LN 


is obtained with given wall opening. 


Floor. 
The floor should be 


covered with cork or 
solid 


grey, 


carpet to deaden sound. If a 
is prefer 
pattern. 

of floor covering should har- 
the room. 
will be 
old flooring, or else tables and chairs 
The old 


re-surfaced. If the planks are 
Hooring should be laid 


many instances it necessary 


flooring may be 


n new over the 


1] 
li Space 


l 


white. 
butt (3) 


light buff, stone, or 


ory 
oray, or light 


} 


} 1] 
lower Wali, Co.Lor, 


pale ve llow. 


finished 
till 
addition 


OTAY 


excellent 


Pp ssible harm 1) Zé with Wil 


(b) 
(1) 


work, trim, 


( 


match 


satisfactory 


with fumed oak aeid stain, 


the woodwork 


Old 


W oodwork 
Dark ] 


ioided od 


Oak 


eolors should br in we 
is splendidly 


filled with 


, 
“hi ings. 


ind furn 


consisting of white lead paint, with 
f lamp black to tone to the proper 
rrav. Bireh and golden oak are also 
finishes. (2) Furniture should if 


] 


l trnich: t 
i Tinishing tone and 


All golden 


oak is very 


woodwork, unless of a e 





The s ind the placement of windows in the 
n nust secure adequate lighting. The 
proper Tr ‘ntation Ss necessary. If the room 
s previously constructed in accordance with 
te or ety build ne codes it mav have the 
rope itation therwise it may be neces 
ry irg the \ ndows Other “considera 
ns concerning the lighting are: 
| ficial 
(1) | artificial lighting should be by 
i elllng Txtures of e ther thie indirect 
sen lireet tv] (2) There should be no 
h \ thura 
Gs glass area of the windows should be 
2VIPMENT 
5 Ables 26° hieh 
4 Sx § So , 
s hairs s” high 
24 © 
eachers Desk 
hair 
ataloa ~ Ase 
1Jasine Rack 


arain Tray 4 Guides 
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AYOUT, SMALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TYPE 





to the furniture, or else the 


furniture should be finished in a color to har- 


harmonize with 


monize with the finishes of the room, as in the 


ease of mahogany or cherry. Furniture 


may, 


at slightly extra cost, be secured to match ma- 
hogany, cherry, golden oak, or other stains. 
(2) 


point 


All possible surface downward from a 
f six feet above the floor should be util- 
ized for shelving. 


(3) Wood paneled wainscoting extending 
8’0” to 86” above floor is recommended on 
wall surfaces not having shelving. 

(4) In the wall back of the bulletin a suit- 


able baseb ard shi uld be incorporated in panel 

design 

F. Shelving. 
There may be some question as to the desir- 

building in the shelving, or of secur- 

standard 


makers as the Library Bureau. 


ability of 


ng shely ng of design from such 


1 


Certainly the should be fol- 


lowed, and built-in shelving should not be con- 


standard design 


cabinet-maker 


In 


structed unless an experienced 


ean be secured and a saving proven. any 


ease the shelving must not be in units exceed- 
ing three feet in length, and must be substan- 
tially constructed. It may be designed plainly 
rr decorated to any degree that the amount of 
money ivailable permits. Shelving not sub- 


stantially designed is likely to prove disappoint- 


ing, since it may warp, tip, or pull out when 
books are removed. The following specifica- 
tions will be suggestive to any experienced 


cabine t maker. 
The 


the 


should be built into the 


ind of the aleoves or 


(a) shelving 


walls of reading room, 


inte-rooms, if practicable. 


(b) The t p shelf should be not more than 
six feet from the floor. The bottom shelf 
should be at least nine inches above the floor 
with a four inch baseboard of slate or Ww od. 
Alternate space between the lowest shelf and th 
next e should be made into cupboards with 
solid doors 

(ec) Shelving should be = adjustable. The 
normal arrangement of shelves should be ten 
ncehes ipart. 

(d) In estimating the capacity of shelving, 

ght books to the running foot may be used as 
i bas =. 

(e) There should be shelving enough to pro- 


ide not only for an adequate collection of 


hooks when the library is first organized, and 
for the probable additions for the next five 
years should be planned for. The minimum 


yne book for each 


ipacitv should provide tor 
Ry 
chile 


school. 


and teacher belonging to the 
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courtesy’ being accorded the final word in the 
management of his ward. 


—~—— Table — “It has been found that a better class of men 
a a . eo are elected at large, that the board members 
- . are more inclined to pull together in the inter. 
oe x . ests of the whole city, and that there is legs 
atalog Cove ‘log rolling.’ So rapidly have cities substituted 
Charging Tray & Guide. the election of boards of education at large for The 


election by wards that it is safe to predict that timent 

within the next few years election by appoint- 
*y) at large } >} IvVera: ed 

sah iat “tie at Rial ment at large will be universal. dreds 


achery Chair. Independence from Municipal Authorities. SB seriou 


in Tay 


There has been much effort during the past J artic! 
year in the states of New York, Massachusetts 4 ng th 
and Texas to divorce the school system from § fleet 





‘ity council domination. On the subject of @ may | 





7 + — | hnancial and administrative independence for 
ee nT = =. ee 
— — yi po * —_—— 


boards of education the expert says: 
“() 





school 


ty school administration has attained such 


LIBRARY LAYOUT, 0. W. HOLMES SCHOOL, DETROIT 





Main Room, 31’-6” by Work and Store Rooms, 31’-6” by 11’-6 importance, and the schools have so expanded n eve 
the.r activities that a board ot edueation electe 
(f) One section of shelving 12” deep and a storage purposes, be substituted for one or two directly responsible to the people is required, eral ; 
magazine rack may be set back to back and sections of shelving It is the general opinion of students of school Trom 
should stand free in the room. One section of (b) There should be running water, a sink administration that city school boards should Frien 
12” shelving and a newspaper ra k should be ind drainboard. be entire ly indepe ndent of the city othicials, defea 
set similarly. ] Furniture. since education is a state and not a municipal Comn 
(go) Built-in Furniture. (a) Tables three by five feet and seating six function, and since experience has proved that ' et 
: rn persons are the standard size recommended. an adequate city school system can be developed | sa 
(1) There should be two three-foot sections ! ; ot 
” 'wo-thirds of these should be 26” high, on best by a school board not dependent upon city \ 
ot shelves, 12 dee p. to take tTolio hooks and i ze 1 : { ; ~ : = 
’ ‘ , . third of them should be 24” high. ficials for school funds. : 
magazines such as the Serv nt fic American hi) The width af Ge room should be aanh “In practice the tendency has been to divorcee | Ni 
Phi se sect nog ol shel ne sh uld be located vam tr iccommodate from two tr three rows of SCHOOL and CITY hnances, Since LO the Clty I 
near as possible to the front center of the roorn. ea al sides parallel to thi hort ‘ neil has lost ground in having a ithority to J 
(2) If the book capacity permits, a maga a, 3 tg he £ th Rss aad ne ms , pass upon the estimates of the school board, | 4 
zine rack should be substituted for two sections ; se ‘ 4 iat : thie plat having been abandoned in 11 of 894 
of shelving. (a) Mn some of tables should be ec placed cities reporting in 1902, In 5 of the 11 cities | , 
(3) It is important that this rack or a sim ‘ot 4} mera hh reader “aes in 4 mi the the school board now makes up its budget with 
lar one be so designed as to provide ace juate] ot rs afin peat a 7 <0 7 out having to submit it t any other body for i 
for pieture hooks for the little children (d) n ee ae ee eee . Raia revision or appt val; 3 1 rd of estimate 
G Bullet.n Boards. between the rows of tables and adiacent walls. ores m the sehoo!l budget; in 2, the mayor 
The wainscoting on each side of tl enwan . (ea) Twa code of tabla owld he prov ded ind in 1 the superinte | t . 
ve yuld be made of cork om point o % ae ns n small elementary schools and three row n Standing Committees Being Abolished. 
aDove um floor of a des aie 7 exper vite ts irge sehools, “Thoug] the size of schoo boards has been 
paneling, to serve as bulletin boards tor an- VI. Additional Suggestions. reduced by legal enactment one of the evils of § 
nouncements, ete Che room may be made more attractive by the large board remains in many cities, namely, 
H. Closets. ising curtains on windows instead of window a large number of standing committees Chese 
Ample provision shall be made for closet hades or by using both curtains and shades. hang on a sort of vermiform appendix with n 
space for storing back numbers of magazines, Ordinary draw curtains made of repp in suit useful function and often caus ternal trouble. 
new books, books for binder, stores of suy plie ’ ble eolors ire very attractive The color In not a few cities there are as manv standing ’ | 
ete.; unless this storage space is provided in hosen may be left to th irtistic taste of the committees as there are board members, it not 
connection with the librarian’s workroom. supervisor, the principal, the teachers, and the being uncommon for each member to hold a | 
ee lecorator. Ferns and plants will brighten up Ghairmanship, which is about the only excuse 
(a) Shelving should be provided as in thi the room \void tall palms and hotel lobby for the existence of many of the committees, ; 
library reading room, the space below the bot effects. It will be necessary to construct pads since there is nothing in particular for them So 
tom shelf to be utilized for built-in cupboards. upon whieh to place tl plants set upon the te do, or else they take upon themselves duties heny 
It is de sirable that cabinet space 12” dee Dp, for vindow s lls. that belong to the professional experts employed rl 


by the school board. I: 


“Whenever items of business are parceled out 


Progress in City School Administration to different committees, there is usually little Hers, 


discussion by the entire board, some members hi 


Recent Observations by an Authority of National Standing. being entirely ignorant of what the others are iit 
doing. If the board acts as a whole. respon Jj | 
“Measured in terms of accepted and well exactness, and that school buildings are being © sibility is placed on each member and not on nd 
tested theories, there has been gradual improve adapted to the program of studies rather than an elusive committee: all business. not part of has 
ment in city school administration, especially to mere faneyv for show structures. it, is covered by the entire board and all mem: 


in certain phases, such as improved school laws School Board Elections at Large. bers must be intimately familiar with all the 







and the application of business principles and The newer methods employed n creating business, finance, buildings. ete.: this arrange the 
‘ ‘“o +5 ] ad } } } 
smentinc management TO eduea ional prob Scnoao boards are dea t with by Dr. LD ffenbaugh ment insures better correlation and more har- 
Lian 38 ae follows monious expenditures, expedites business, and ( 
This is the opinion expressed by Dr. W. S An eq even greater improvement in ®volds shifting responsibility. One argument | sa 
De ffenba igh, ch ef Oot eCity schools d vision ot Tlie cdi! trat I I city schools las been the sometimes advanced n favor of committees is 
: the United States bure iu ot ed eation, He SUDSTIT Tio? oT elecetiol “at roe ror election by that they can meet and BO over the work al 
points out that boards of education nave been irds. [} 1IYO2, 25 of 57 eities « ected or ap signed them without having it d scussed ope nly 
reduced from their former cumbersome size, pointed board members | rds or districts n board meeting. This argument that a schod 
: that ward representation is practic bsolete, Now there re mong these same 57 cities only business should be transacted through commit 
’ . , , . , 
that fiscal independence has come into greater 4) hich this method obtains tees so as not to attract the attention of the § 
rs : ; 
recognition, and that standing committees are Klection at large has usually resulted in the public is not valid in a democracy f 
being abolished. mprovement of the schools beeaus f the Superi : i ; 
| . Superintendent the Executive Officer. ; 
He also contends that the true runct n o! M ae t r petty Vard rp tics ly cities ‘Not ; | } if 
) | | AU Notwithstanding the fact that many scnoo § 
the superintendent is being clarified and that where yoards re elected by wards, the Have | t t 
é i mards eg isiate according to the rec ’mmenda- ¥ 
his relations to the board of education and the HeeTL KI \ { nor Late eacners for their re tior rt tl ; § 
} } on elr various committees and sometime 
school system are being defined with greater spective districts, each member by senatorial 
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Educational Engineering 


Teacher Placement as a Science 


The writer is encouraged that there is a sen- 
abroad among the leading school men 
From 


timent 
favor of scientific placement. 
dreds of friendly letters, 
seriously on the “Educational 
it is evident that school are recogniz- 
These letters re- 


* hun- 


which commented 
Engineering” 
articles, 
the claims of placement. 


ing ° 
fect a keen wish to understand how selection 
may be be netited by practical Ways and means. 


reenter the discussion. 
the 
Someone chose the teacher 


To this end we 
The 


school in America. 


teacher 1s corner-stone of every 


instance. Likewise, every teacher was 


Some were selected from lists of sev- 


in every 
elected. 
eral: others were drafted; many were recruited 
from other fields. Polities 

Friendship elected thousands. 


voted in its share. 


Candidates were 
defeated. Appointments were better or worse. 
Communities were split and united again by 
the teacher ot the American public school. This 
and effect of 


familiar story o1 the process 
, k nd that 


s a 


° l } 
nlacement which is the only 


about. 


hoards remember or know 


many school 
Now. far more than ever before, the timber, 
bra a ind ideals ot the teacher are the most 


tems in our public assets—yet few of 


e take nventory of this aeeount as related to 


e development of engineering from then till 
! No longer are cabins planned and built 
vy handyv-man. We have architects, engineers, 

! ! rtisans and workmen who build 

scrapers, steel plants and cities where the 
ag ad (‘ar t be that there has not de- 
eloped ce rrespond ng eficieney in educa- 
t engineering ‘ Has sclence failed to 
net ! n this field ¢ Is it not reasonable to 
eX better mie thods 1t) the choies and arrange- 
nent of materials tor our educational plants in 
n \ with eticiency in commercial 

Testimonials and References. 

esti and references are unsafe evi- 
lence of the teacher's ability. As proof of this 
ve need only to refer to the lessons of history. 


he Martyrs could not ired suitable 


reterences Trom the 


have sec 
people of certain periods 


and generally from none what- 
Great Teacher, had none to 


His Dis- 


SsOeVel (‘hrist. the 


bear Him testimony, except perhaps 


were his students. 


CiIples Who 
: : . . 
Is it any wonder, then, that the evaluation 
t the credentials of anv class, including teach- 
ers, Is a technical and scientific procedure ¢ 


Reputation contributes something to the 


measure fr a teachers worth. It is only a re 
por eh may r mav not be true. It is an 
ndic ' whic h must by evaluated before it 
has bearing either for or against. In the 
nan f placement, references seem to be 
esselitial means and not an end. They are 
the customs of procedure. Some schoolmen 
te Tavorably ibout evervbodvy. Such 

rete es seem to be flattered by the requests. 
Ot qo | ever Speak we ol any 
she has bee n their em 

\ ess SaVs 1n ¢ rt is not a 
ce Va ( Phe COUDSEe! ind 
( ‘ thess Other and better 
; ten causes the testimony to be thrown 
competent. Testimonials are 
bsolut r fina One employer 

( may say very poor,” an 

a iti rd “average ‘a 1 10 irth 

| I n attitude A case 

i needs a friend at the bar wh 


D. H. Cook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


will call all the witnesses to state the full facts, 
the 
schools or to the superintendent or to a fac- 
things through “blue 
All factors must be 
measured, community, superintendent, faculty, 


to learn whether they were opposed to 


tion or were seeing 


goggles” or “rosy lenses.” 


school, board, teacher, parties or cliques, whether 
opposing everything or anything. 
When references 
friendly to the 
that diamet- 
rically opposed, it must be that the resultant 


friendly or 
These are the fundamentals. 
(they 
testify in 


given are naturally 


teacher) terms seem 
is a compromise that may be high or low as 
the facts 
mined through the eyes of a third party. 


and conditions are seen and deter- 


Some school boards vote fine letters to teach- 


ers when leaving, reserving reverse criticism 


for private correspondence or conversation. 


Some superintendents and even college pro- 


fessors give their teachers or students splendid 
commendations, only to reverse such opinions 
Many a 


protessor is noted for one hundred per cent tes- 


when pressed for the truth. college 
timonials which are made valueless by an “if” 
“hut” One of the 
most efficient departments of any well-equipped 
Here 


diag 


or a append, busiest and 


placement othee is its reterence elinie. 


papers as above indicated are carefully 


nosed and in a critical case counsel 1S called 


and the wise prote ssor who wrote the reference 
that in order to 
life of the patient, the 
The 


w he the r 


advises, atter s rious thought. 


| 
save the 


appe ndixr must 
lege-made 


kind 


or purely personal and over- 


be removed. uncertainty of co 


testimonials, they be of general 


and nearly all alike, 
honest, are sufficient reasons for censorship and 
the 
departments 
of this need 


investigation of written testimonials from 


college sources. Jealousy among 


in colleges adds to the Importance 


ot investigation. The best part ot some testi- 
monials is what is said between the lines. 
Evaluation, therefore, demands that placement 


points of credit 
the test a 


officials must consider well the 


or demerit and must bring to 


of the kn 


sense 


wwledge of human nature in its broad- 


est meaning. 


Evaluation of Diplomas and Certificates. 
Scientific evaluation must weigh the impor- 
tance ot 


teacher’s course, credentials, diplomas, 


certificates, and also be familiar with the courses 


and needs of schools, colleges and universities, 
as well as state systems. These vary in their 
standards and requirements almost as night 


differs from day. Four vear high school courses 





prerequisites to 
these courses 
Until recently, 
several states admitted students to normal train- 


are generally recognized as 
even though 


differ in character and content. 


teacher-training, 


ing who had to their credit only one, two or 
three years of high school work. Some states 
admitted from the grammar 


Many of the most successful teachers in states 


teachers schools. 
like Pennsylvania, Delaware, Dakotas, ete., were 
licensed by state or county authorities to teach 
without beyond the 
The best of these have taken summer 
and extension courses during their period of 
teaching. 


having any preparation 


grades. 


Teachers duly licensed in some states 
are not permitted to enter neighboring states 
though such 
teachers have been very successful in the states 


on a basis of reciprocity, even 
where they were licensed. New Jersey does not 
recognize the validity of four year high school 
and two year normal training even, if the nor- 
mal courses were secured in certain states. 
States have plans and regulations for reciprocity 
which, as a rule, must be certified by the schools 
Without this 


proof reciprocity fails, even though the teacher 


where the training was received. 


has been a SUCCESS. 

The proper study of teachers’ credentials and 
courses reaches farther back than the state reg- 
ulations. The worth of the teacher’s certificate 


depends upon the courses taken and the 
strength of her preparatory program. The un- 
even opportunities in teacher-making are the 


reasons for fifty-seven varieties of certificates 


which may be presented for recognition for a 
single vacancy in Cleveland, Ohio, or Charles- 
ton, W. Va. It must be considered that there 
are thousands of 


these 


teachers who have 


good 


secured several varieties of certificates 
and that under state patronage and encourage- 
served 
schools and communities perfectly well. How 
and to the worth-while 
who are practically self-made but who 


neverthel« Ss 


ment each has gone forward and has 


to standardize protect 


teachers, 


have taken advantage of outside 


and vacation courses to improve themselves, 


both in subjects and methods, is the eternal 
problem of saving useful material from dis- 
card when the need of the hour is for more 
strong teachers. Placement must evaluate. then 
appoint, sO that the teacher will improve her- 
self and be of larger service to society. One 


must go west to find any reasonable proportion 
of standardized or uniform certificates—yet in 
the west, eastern teachers are constantly arriv- 
should be 


ing who adjusted into the western 


systems, 
Passing judgment upon the worth of diplo- 
so difficult, if 


mas and ce rtificates would not be 


placement were not compelled to take into ac- 
count the larger fact that the schools which 
were and still are recognized as of teacher- 


bad and _ indifferent. 


must placement evaluate the methods 


training rank are good, 


normals or training classes, and ped- 
was not worth the name, and Theory 


» 
and Practice 


which was ninety-nine per cent 
theory, but it must give credit to experience 


nd subsequent st idv and collateral preparation 


that is worth recognition. Accordingly, evalu- 
ating and rating must figure with that which 
has been and is and should be in the courses 
pursued, in preparation, in teacher-training 
ind I certineate getting. The majority ot 
teachers who have served twenty vears have not 
inherited the advantages of the modern educa- 

mal courses The science of teaching is sO 
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tenance of the same. The superintendent real- 
izes of course that his record is made possible 
by these factors which are lacking in the case 
of the great majority of counties. 

Fayette County has 40 schools, 26 white and 
14 colored. 

As to size they are divided as follows: 


One room schools....22—11 white; 11 colored 


Two room schools.... 8 >} white: 2 colore 
I hoo] 6 whit ) | 1 
Three room schools.. 4 4 white: 0O colored 
Four rooms plus..... 6 5 white; 1 colored 


The superintendent has made the following 


number of visits this year; with the accompany 
ing mileage: 

Sept. ... 87 visits 550 miles 

Oct. .... 81 visits 450 miles 

Nov. .104 visits 790 miles 


Dec. ....110 visits 904 miles 

Jan. .... 96 visits 728 miles 

Feb. .... 66 visits 350 miles (N. E. A. in 
Cleveland 1 wk.) 

Totals ..544 visits 3772 miles 


Average visits per month: 90-2/3; last year 
42 
Average miles per month: 
Average cost of car per month: 
The superintendent estimates t 


628. 
$38.91 
date that 75 


These 


the 1) schools 1s 


per cent of his time is spent visiting. 
visits are distributed among 


follows: 


ae a 21 Jonestown c¢ ‘ aa 
ES eee eee 13. Kenwick rr 
PEE fs ofa s'n 0-0 06 04 7 Kirklevington .....14 
| ree Ce A eee 1] 
0. ee 16 L. Georgetownc ...11 
NS ee 15 Locust Grove .....19 
Bracktown c ....... se “Serer 
MOU BRUNE ccc cccccce 18 Maddoxtown ......21 
ls hike es ee 9 McDowell .........16 
Cadentown c ....... 16 Mt. Gileadc ......11 
Chilesburgw ......... Tg 20 
SN @ go ccccccs 9 Pricetownc....... bal 
A eee 13 Republican .... 16 
Fauleoner ......... ae | 
Pe EER vccccccs 16 Russell Cave ......23 
WG, OPINGS © 600s cc a «6B. BOrn 4... .. 84 
EPONMEED ccccccecs 14 Uttingertownec .... 9 
Jack’s Creek ....... 11 Walnut Hill .......14 
Jimtown c ..... ~-e» 9 Warrentown ......11 
en ckeepsens 3 Wolf Run...... 1] 


in the table denotes a 
c lored school. It will be observed that the col 
The Jo 
pe ned 


The small letter “ec” 
ored schools have not been slighted. 
Smith 
late in January, therefore the three visits. 

that no school has 
been visited less than six times during the six 
The 
Certain condi- 


} 
| 


school is an emergency school, 


This distribution shows 


months under consideration. number of 
visits has not been calculated. 
tions and reasons have resulted in more visits 
than to The two 
most distant schools from the court house are 
Each of 


been visited eleven times since September 


to certain schools others. 


Land and Jack’s Creek. these has 

The visits have averaged perhaps fifteen min 
utes each. The superintendent is of the opin 
ion that three 10 minute visits are preferable to 
one 30 minute visit. The short visit seems to 
be much in favor with eity superintend nts, and 
is sufficient to give an index as to the general! 
atinosphere and physical conditions of the room 
A ten minute visit will easily reveal the att 
tude of 


versa. 


the children to the teachers and VICE 


The only thing that the supervisor does 
not get in So sh rt a visit is the techniqu oft 
the teacher perhaps. The writer thinks “tech 


mean, 18S a vastly 


nique,’ whatever that may 
The most significant thing is 
f the 


the attitude of the children towards their tasks 


over-rated thing. 
the general working conditions room, and 
The idle child is a danger signal; the busy child 
a healthy index. 

The superintendent aims to give each teacher 
at least one long visit during the term. 


Last written notes were taken on many of the 


The 


“Superintendent’s 


visits. superintendent used “Wagner’s 


Notes of Visits.” These 
excellent devices for frequent 


notes are very 
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tend 
toward an undesirable degree of the wooden, 


use. Their long continued use would 


and the mechanical. These notes were gener- 
ally mailed back to the teacher rather than left 
on her desk, as the latter attracted too much 
attention it seemed. The writer is of the opin- 
fon that the preferable way to get at the matter 
of his feaction to what he sees in the room is to 
watch his opportunity to drop a word of criti- 
cism or caution, and oftener, a word of praise 
as chance presents itself. The word of praise 
should always come first. Human nature is al- 
ways human nature and pretty much alike in 
all of us. 
There are certain 


very valuable supplemen 


tary agencies in supervision, namely frequent 


teachers’ meetings, preferably in sections, where 


mly topies strictly germane to the teachers 


present are presented for discussion. The plan 


has been followed in Fayette of having the 


primary teachers meet one Saturday, the 7th 


Sth grade group meet another Saturday, th 
h gh school pr neipals meet some weekday 
afternoon after school; and general meeting 
it least once a month. This plan has only rie 
drawback, in that in tl me teacher schools it 
means the teacher is obligated to attend all of 
the meetings exce pt those tor high school teach 
ers. It is almost t much for human nature 
to tolerate to ve to spend every Saturday 
morning in a teach rs’ meeting There should 
always be an imperative need for lling sue} 

meeting, and the program should be short and 
Sri} ps icrs Trice vs ] = rf 
ure neral miten rT be i vce ClLyOY ible 

Another valuable aid is the work of standing 


‘committees. We have 


teachers, one of 7th and Sth 


ymmittees, 
| primary 


ry ice teachers, ind rie I high senool teaches 


These committees are working toward = th 
bringing together of the work ot ill the teach 
ers in their respective groups, and also toward 
the ultimate objective of evolving a county 
~ourse ot study, based on the all too meag 
state course of study as a point of departure 
Again, the ittendanee otheer should be a 
leg lly qualified te cher, al d oOnue having thre 
confidence oT the balanee of the teache rs, in 
order that he or she may render a_ certain 
imount of very valuable assistance along the 
general Jine of supervising. This is generall: 
not found to be the case in most of the counties 
n Kentucky at present This point of view is 


yet pure ly | topl in 
Last but not least, frequent bulletins and let 
ters from the office are very good supplementary 
supervisory devices. In this manner much in 
system may bi 


formation regarding the local 


disseminated, all of which will result in a 

















Cc. M. 
President, Chicago Board of Education 


MODERWELL, 


quickened interest on the part of teachers 


pupils, and even patrons. The exceilencies of 
one school or teacher may thus become the com. 
mon possession of all schools, and the achieve. 
ments of one the goal of all. 

Finally, let us admonish to the effect that the 
primary business of the supervisor is to inspire 
rather than to instruct. Most of our teachers 
For the 


been instructed well-nigh 


need little or no actual instruction. 
most part they have 
to death. 


need 


They do, however, not infrequently 
kindly 


The supervisor who loses sight of this point of 


inspiration and encouragement, 


view should cease to function. 
John H. Jeveridge 
dent of the 
BS: 2 


following statement of his proves it: 


Superintendent 
of Omaha, retiring Presi- 
superintendents’ section of the N 
in mind. The 
“Teach- 
It deals with 
child. The 
sculptor moulds clay and carves marble. The 


product is lifeless. The 


is the type of man we have 


ing is the finest of the fine arts. 


I 
the most precious resource—the 


painter works on can- 
vas. The product is changeless. The teacher 
touches the life of the in his 


What a 


child, puts love 


heart, and kindles fire in his soul. 


responsibility! What an opportunity!” 


A CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENT’S 
VIEWS. 
When the (C] eago board oO! 


subjected to reorganization by 


edueation was 
Mavor Dever 
onlv a few members of that body were retained. 
The mayor practically constructed a new board 
of education. Among the few 


tained was Dr. John D. 


who were re- 


Robertson, who is re- 


varded us al Honorable nd Capable Pan, and 
who at the time of the ch inge served as presi 
dent of the board Upon his retirement from 
the presidency he gave voice to the impressions 
ind conelusions formulated during his incum- 
bency of office. These assume some interest be- 
cause they come from a man who has been in 
itheial touch with a ¢ ty board of edueation that 
ean boast of the stormiest career that has ever 


a body in the United St ites, 


Subject to Chronic Strife. 


“For thirtv vears | have been a resident of 


the city of Chicago, and d iring this time there 


has been much strife and controversy on and 


over the boards of edueation. I am informed 


that this has been a chronie condition for more 


than thirty vears. Men and women of varying 
walks ot life have served on the se boards: su- 
perintende nts have come and 


have gone; 


superintendents 
From time 
to time when new boards have been appointed 


still the strife kee ps up. 


the citizens have looked forward hopefully for 
This is true 


not only of the boards of education of the city 


peace. There has been no peace, 


of Chieago, but in most of the cities in America. 
school 


-ships sailing without 


“T am econvineed the systems have 


been in large part alike 
a compass or a proper log, and many times upon 
an uncharted sea. Growing municipalities such 
as Chicago, should have an educational plan, not 
for four years (the lite of the ordinary board), 
not for eight or twelve years, but a plan should 


be outlined and projected for a period of at 


least twenty years, and the plan should be 
amended from time to time as _ conditions 
change. 

“This plan should be carefully, deliberately 


educational and_ business 
After the plan is 


submitted to everyone inter- 


made by the best 
brains in this community. 
made it should be 
ested in publie school edueation in this com- 
munity. In other words, it should be ‘sold’ to 
the community. 


“It should 


questions that 


answer the many fundamental 


education have to 


boards ot 
grapple with, such as: How shall we provide 
rooms sufticient so there shall be a proper place 
child? Should our sehool 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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Analysis of Cost of a Heating and Ventilating 
System for a School Building 


James J. Mahar, Chairman of the Boston Schoolhouse Commission. 


During the first fifteen years of its existence 
the City of 
Boston compiled and published valuable data on 
Dur- 


‘ing this period, which was one of stable prices 


the Schoolhouse Commission of 


eonstruction costs of its school buildings. 


of labor and material, it was possible from this 
data and the experience of the board to estimate 
with a high degree of accuracy the approximate 
eost of any proposed building. It is most in- 
teresting now to analyze the data gathered then 
ind to 


ised On a 


tind hew closely preliminary estimates, 
foot, checked 
construction of the 


eost eubie with 


per 
he actual eost of building 
nel tinally completed. 

the total cost of 
built by the commission 
fact that a deti- 
existed between the total 


each of 


‘urther analvsis of 


64 school buildings 


iv this 
te and 


st of the completed building and the separate 


period reve als the 


tixed ratio 


heating, 


sts he general construction, 
} hye and electrica contracts. This ratio 
x] ssed n percentages 1s clearly shown in the 
table 


ral construction contract: 
80.89 per cent of total cost of building. 

Heating contract: 

10.47 per cent of 
Plumbing contract: 

4.95 per cent of 
Electrical contract: 

3.69 per cent of 


Gene 


total cost of building. 
total cost of building. 


total cost of building. 


In destgning and preparing for construc 
se] buildings in Boston, great Impor 
s attached to the eareful consideration 
tr \ factors 1 imed.,. cost) per eubie root 


the tour 


percentages of 


rk vyhiel proved most val table to the 
ssion in the tollowing: 


In furnishing preliminary estimates for 
ed buildings, making it possible to ask 
‘ curate approp yns based 
Px estimawrer, 
2 Tn avoiding wasteful and extravagant de- 
sign which might cause the cost of building to 


exceed the appropriation. 


In deteeting evidences of collusion in 


} In preserving standards of construction. 
In standardizing construction costs, 

The commission, having knowledge of the ed- 
onal requirements of any proposed build- 

ng, could the 


final total the cost 


estimate very closely not only 


cost of the work, but also 


f each of the four sub-divisions named—gen 


‘| construction, heating, plumbing, and elec- 


trical work. 


The data gathered during these years was 


quickly cast aside as no longer usable during 
Construction costs 


0 


the period of the world war. 
f school | 


rapid rise 


vuildings began to soar, because of the 


in labor and material, and the build 


» of schools throughout the country was 
greatly eurtailed or temporarily abandoned. 
the eost per cubie Toot in Boston increased 


Contractors were not 
but 
preferred doing work on a cost-plus basis, and, 
had to 
rs spend the building of schools. 

Wh 


re still building in 


from 23 eents to lo eents, 


tie tor tixed amounts, 


contracts at 


e other cities, Boston pay the price 


le the pean ot high prices 


which will unquestionably last for some time. 


There is also considerable fluctuation in the 
sts of construction of buildings of the same 


size and requirements and similar in design. 


It is during this period, when the demand for 


National Association of Schoo! 


Louis, May 15, 1923 


Address before the 
Business officials, St 


is past, we 


a period ot very high costs, 


than 
when prices of construction are extremely high, 


school accommodations is greater ever, 


that, in justice to the taxpayers—who are re- 


sponding so generously to school needs—the 


officials in charge ot the building of schools 
should exereise the greatest care to save every 
the 


bids received for schoolhouse construction. 


closest scrutiny of all 
Not 


only should the cost per cubie foot be carefully 


but a should be 


dollar possible, by 


considered, minute analysis 


made of all the sub-divisions of the contracts 
which go to make up the total cost of the 


building. 
shall en- 
in the 


in mind that ] 
deavor to give the experience ot Boston 


It is with this idea 


method used in the analy sis of one of the sub- 


divisions of cost, namely, the heating, and to 
give data which will show how sueh analysis 
has served as a valuable check in keeping the 
cost of this portion of the work within reason 
ble limits. 


R 
vecently | 


noticed two school buildings (not 
in Boston) which 


were estimated at certain 
costs per cubie foot. The bids received were 
slight! in excess of the estimated cost meas 
red on the ecubie foot basis, the contracts were 


et nd the buildings are now being erected. 
If a careful analvsis had been made of the sub- 
bids, it would have been found that in each of 
the | ldings in que stion, the eost of the heat 
ng system was excessive and entirely out of 


These 


failure 


total cost. two eases 


that to make such 


are suthcient to show 


an analysis resulted in the unnecessary expendi- 
ture tf seve! thousands of dollars. 

While we all feel that the cost per cubie foot 
s the only method which ean be relied on with 


estimating the 


able total cost of a building, 


prob- 
we sho ild never 
lose sight of this faet—that only a slight vari 

-ubie foot 


toot means a 


ance between the estim ited cost per ¢ 


and the act ial cost eubie 


per 


ditfterence of thousands ot dollars, especially 


t the building is of the junior or senior high 
school] tvpe. 
Let us take a suppositious case: A senior 


high school, to contain 2,500,000 feet is 


Bids 


and the actual cost per ecubie toot 


cubie 
estimated to cost 52 cents per eubie foot. 
ure received, 


amounts to 55 cents, or a difference of three 
eents per ¢c ibie foot. 
difference of 


difference should 


In dollars and cents this 
Such a 
prompt the official 
of the building of schools to locate 


means da $75,000. great 


in charge 
for himself 
by careful analysis the cause of this difference, 
and determine whether it is due to a material 
rise in the labor and 


eost of materials or to 


wasteful and extravagant 


ot the four 


design in any or all 


sub-divisions of the work, 


What. the n, is the best method for the school 


building ofticial to use in analyzing the bids 
received for the installation of a heating and 
ventilating system in a school building, and 


what is the proper basis for determining 


whether the eost of the system is in proper 


proportion to the total eost of the building? 
Many here will say a quantity survey, which, 
of course, is accurate, and is one which the 


contractor uses in making up his bid. For the 
school building official, however, this method is 
laborious and long-drawn-out, and estimates of 


special apparatus, such as_ boilers, pumps, 


valves, ete., which go to make up a heating sys- 


tem, are difficult at times to obtain, and thos 


obtained by him are usually much higher than 


those obtained by the contractor when 
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the 


building is being figured in the open market. 


Several other methods have been advanced, 

the merits of a few of which I 

follows: 
1. Cost 


_. Cost 


will diseuss as 


per pupil. 
per classroom. 
3. Cost of heating per cubic foot. 

4. Cost based on relative percentage to total 
cost of building. 

5. Cost per square foot of equivalent direct 
radiation. 

Cost per Pupil. This method, applied to heat- 
ing or any other costs which go to make up the 
total, and indefinite results. 
The number of pupils to occupy a_ building 


gives misleading 
varies under different conditions, depending on 
the particular use of the building and on edu- 
cational standards. 

Cost per Classroom. Costs considered on this 
basis are also unsatisfactory in a modern build- 


ing, which may demand in addition to class- 
rooms various smaller rooms, such as a prin- 
cipal’s othce, a teachers’ 


book «thd 


gymnasium and assembly hall. 


room, a nurse’s room, 


store. with a 
It is extremely 
difficult to divide a building of this kind into 
classroom units for the purpose of figuring con- 


locker rooms, together 


struction or heating costs. 


should not be 


This method, there- 


tore, used. except possibly for 


comparing buildings containing classrooms 
only, and which are of the same type and con- 
struction and built in the same locality. 


Cost of Ileatina per Cubic Foot. This method 
+ 


of figuring will give varying results in com- 
paring cost of heating and ventilating systems 
for buildings located in different places. Heat- 
ing requirements are different for different sec- 
country, depending on climate, ex- 
Further, different 
#2 


ditferent laws and regulations in regard to heat- 


tions of the 


posure, ete. localities have 


ing and ventilating systems, This 18, however, 


a fair method of checking costs if the compari- 


son is between two buildings of the same type 


f construction in the same locality, with the 
sam the same laws 
governing heating and ventilating installation. 

Cost Based on Relative the 
Total Cost of the Building. As already stated, 
this Boston 
prior to the world war, and could be relied upon 
to be 


climatie conditions and 


Ps rcentaqge to 


method was used extensively in 


very accurate in making a_ preliminary 
estimate or checking an actual cost of a heating 
and ventilating system. Data gathered on re- 
that 


relative 


cent buildings show there is a 


greater 
Variance in the percentage costs of 
heating than in the buildings constructed in 


This may be 
accounted for by the fact that prices of heat- 


the period preceding the war. 


ing and ventilating material have not advanced 


in the same proportion as prices of material 


used in other lines of work. 


As will be shown later, this method of esti- 


mating does not give as close results as cost of 


heating per cubie Toot, W henever this method 


is used as a means of comparing heating costs 


two buildings, the buildings compared must 


necessarily be of the same type of construction. 


because 


it must be understood that the per- 


centage cost of heating on 


second class COl 
structed buildings is always higher than on 


first-class constructed buildings, other things 


he ne equ il. 


(‘ost Foot oT Direct 


It has been my experience that this 


per Square Equival nt 


Radiation. 
method of estimating or checking heating costs 


gives better results than any of the other meth- 
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ods discussed. Its results approach more nearly on the heating and ventilation system is a cor- It is the purpose of this paper, then, to em- 
those obtained by a quantity survey. It is as rect one and in proper proportion, a further phasize the importance and necessity of 4g 
definite, as applied to a heating and ventilating analysis can be made of the bid before the minute analysis of the cost of a heating and 
system, as the cost per eubie foot as applied contract is approved and signed. It is the prac- ventilating system in a school building, a 
to the building. While, like the cost per cubic tice in Boston to ask the successful contractor method by which such an analysis can be made 
foot applied to buildings, it varies in different to furnish a sub-division of his contract on a is suggested, and_a practical application of it 
localities. to my mind it is the best and most standard form furnished by the schoolhouse is shown. It is offered as a standard method 
accurate method available for use of school commission. This sub-division contains a list of measurement by which school building 


building officials in estimating or checking heat- of the important items which are included in a_ officials may furnish preliminary estimates or 
ing and ventilating costs heating and ventilating system. Beside these check bids. It must not be understood, how- 
gi f ‘ 


1 


Below is given a table, which shows the cost items he fills in the costs or the amounts on ever, as an attempt to establish a uniform cost 
of heating per cubic foot, the relative percent- which he is to base his estimate for monthly per square foot of direct radiation applicable 
age cost of heating, and the cost per square foot payment. These amounts are carefully checked to all localities. This is, of course, as impossi- 
of direct radiation on five schools just completed up, and their relative percentages of the total ble as it is to establish a uniform cost per cubie 
or in process of completion. All of the schools cost placed beside them. Such an analysis of foot for all buildings. Each locality must de- 
are in Boston, except the Adams junior high the Dorchester high school contract is given in termine for itself the cost per square foot of 





school. The buildings contain the same type of the following table: equivalent direct radiation. 
design of heating and ventilating system, 
namely, vacuum low pressure systems of heat- Heating Contract Analysis—Dorchester High School. 
ing and plenum systems of ventilation. The = Boilers gt | rerrrrryrrirrreri ry (SFIS CRO TIS WE Cede oes $ 6,475 8.95 % 
: : ; , . Cg EEE IVE ee PL Te eee eR OT ee rer ee ae 5,014 6.94% 
~~ air x the various classrooms, which " : : ‘ . , ~~ Md ’ = 
fresh air f hi bie f : Smokepipe, Boiler Trimmings, Coa! Wagon, Fire Tools, Damper Regulator, 
amounts to thirty cubic leet per minute per Blow-off Tank, Hose and Rack, and Gauges............cccecccccee Yee 1,347 1.86 % 
pupil, is heated by means of primary radiators EEE Ere eee aids 5 ta asl a ma Sas oer ied 5,650 7.82% 
located in the basement. The desired tempera- Brass Pipe and Fittings, Iron Pipe and Fittings............cccccccccccevces 4,695 6.50 % 
ture of the air leaving the primary chamber oe a ba nae aide aol eee e rece eeens eee eeweeene 2,567 3.42 % 
; ‘ os ac Ss é ] WD aGseveds dbkee wes 2.13 % 
is obtained by mixing dampers controlled auto- on Saenge SRS Seeee aike dapaantt jbpwuncemebaedsy sete 2.18% 
z , . ; ’ ESE e eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ‘Nerneee anus dia wise ila eatin 2,500 3.46 % 
‘ | y f ors { » ac r Ty Osti y . . ‘ 
matically y a gra uate a ting therm stat Ventilation System: 
located in the main ventilating duct. The Ee ee ee $ 4.200 5.79% 
various rooms are heated by direct radiators CORIVORINGG TVG WOPTK ccc ccccencnvacdcces (see eaees 16,900 23.37% 
of the wall pattern placed directly under the Vento Radiation .......... TT TUTT UT. VL CT Cre ree 1,800 2.54% 
7] ws. The desired temperature of the class- eer apis eas 
windows. The di reer Ye $22,900 31.70% 22,900 31.70% 
room 1s maintained by a positive thermostat RIES GING cesccccsecevewcsssancecoess Coe rccccccesescccecesccees 4,595 6.35 % 
located directly in the classroom which opens re chalets rite ie tee tae ny Une ae 4,800 6.64% 
and closes the automatic control valve. Labor VURTERT UPR LE CCU CCEETELL CTE Ter Tee cckuedesdea cane 2s 4eunwes 4 . 7,500 10.37 % 
I RS Baa ee a eee SG ce ee ei a Ue $ 1,185 1.64% 
oo ~ wad 
é ea 000 74 c 
=i $1,720 2.38% 1,720 2.38% 
Ae RE ody brute gab ene aed idea weee eesa eT eT eT Tee Te ee ee ee 1,067 1.48 % 
a CD e450 hehe Cn Kadi eeend é¥0es ed scan dh oe Verdes ceeeeidn Ke $72,300 100.00% 
NAME OF SCHOOL _— 
BME. ccscdnceoosece $0.0385 
Frank V. Thompson........ .0441 
Theodore Roosevelt ....... .0312 Text ti 
Charles Sumner District... .0360 b k S l 
Adams Junior High........ .0300 OO e cc 10M) 
eS Eee $0.0360 779, $1.70 Gilbert G. Weaver, Professor of Industrial Education, 
By averaging the three columns in the above University of Pittsburgh. 
table, three factors are obtained which can be The recommendation and selectior f text Il. Mechanical Elements. 
considered as fairly representing In Boston to- books is a very important duty assigned to 1. Size. 
day the cost of a heating and ventilating system teachers in every type of school.. Owing to the A. Tan of | ty 
as described above. lhese hgures were used in great variety of teaching material available, a as sii 


Standard. 
Convenient for pocket. 


the checking of the heating and ventilating bid j,j¢h degree of discrimination is demanded of 
on one of the latest buildings in Boston, 


, ? the teacher in making a choice of books fon Small odd size. 
namely, the Dorchester high school for boys. lass use. Although the content is of greatest 2. Binding. 
= “acts ) is i j r ‘ > WIe eA . } ¢ ig 
he contracts on this building have just been importance in a text, other factors such as the y paper. 
roy Ae eet | 6 Ce. 6 ; % Cloth. 
let, and the work has started. The building is .;,.. type, paper, binding, ete., should have , ~ Spee 
: om . . : ~ ] . —— nmatinite . , ‘ : : Oar, 
a senior high school, first-cla construction, certain degree of influence on the final selection. D. Leather 
, alas. or mitletine awate ' ' . eatery hs 
and contain a heating and ventilating system [his careful method of selection should prevail E. Durability. 
similar to that described. ; in choosing supplementary and reference books : Ff. Attractiveness. 
(a ra CeeeeTe nt wall on betaine tettin Each of the preceding six items relating to 
Cubic contents, cu. Bee. Lk oF 2.502.981 | : F : : ‘ binding is to be judged as ext ellent, fair or poor. 
Amount of equivalent direct radiation, Ses Saye ; BCien 3. Cover Design 
sq. eS bdiath Div ails Wie aieke Wiad seeeeees 44,000 basis noe a0 jaime A more carelul exam A. Color. 
[he three averages shown in the above table nation of the organization, size, content, ete., Excellent, 
were actually used in checking the cost of the 1s necessary to justify a recommendation for Good, 
heating in this building, and they serve as a purchase or adoption. The following material Fair. 
. . . " ] ° ° KY) P 
cencrete example in illustrating the three Vlil assist In scoring the relative merits of texts , Poor. . 
2 5 ' ‘ : ; : B. Decoration, if any 
methods of estimating, viz: (a) cost of heating inder consideration. Excellent . 
per cubie foot; (b) relative percentage cost ot Book Considered, Good. 
, > santt : 
heating to total cost. and (c) cost per square = 1. Publication. Fair. 
, , wae: m3 ; lL. ‘Kethe. Poor 
foot equivalent direct radiation. The results ee — 
Very explanatory. 1. Paper 
are as follows: Ay pro} riate . KF 
- 7 ' - oty- eka : ‘inish 
(a) 2,502,981 by .0360.............. $80,107 Vague—Too general. Plan 
(b) $1,094,876 by .0770............... 84,305 Unappropriate—Misleading. Gloss 
*» . 
(ce) 7 Re, rm SS 2. Author. Dull 
: 5 pe \ Reputation. ? 
It will be noticed that quite a difference ex- ’ se. Porous 
é Very well known, 5. Type. 
ists in the results obtained by the three methods Little known but well connected. A Size 
of figuring, but these results indicate that the Relatively unknown, Very lare: 
cest per square toot of equival nt direct radia- Unknown and located in a small si hool Standard. 
. 1 . ' 2 ‘ > ro i 
tion method gives a closer estimate of the cost 3. Date of ccpyright. 


with Smaller than standard. 
. ‘ . : : ‘ itnin a year. "erv sm: -vestra 
of the heating and ventilating system, since th ; Very small eyestrain 


Within two vears " . ' . ° > 

: . . hee , t ari ap i > ‘ ° 

actual heating contract price on this particular Tiida tee canoe 3 Paragraphing, Chaptering, Italics, Bold 
nee Log 9 — :  devemdatd Face Type, etc. 

building was $72,300, or $2,500 less than esti Over five years. 


Attractively arranged. 


rm . " » 4 , . . 
mated above. This method of figuring is being 1. Book Review. Varied styles of type for emphasis. 
IS¢ d in cheeking costs of he ating on other schoo! ee Rh commended. Average Nothing unusual, 
: . . ravorable comment. 1“) YONI Ins antivea 
buildings, and gives results equally close. , Monotonous— Unattractive 
ne: he — Indicating no special merit Ill. Content 
After being assured that the contractor’s bid Unfavorable comment Concluded on Page 15 
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School Administration as a Career 


( young man who expects to become a 
sehool administrator should find out as early as 


possible what preparations he will be obl ged to 


make, what his chief work will consist of, and 


vhat his remuneration or reward will be. H 


should study and analyze himself cxaretully to 

see ether or n is natural abilities, desires, 
| temperament are such th he W vi 
for success. If he expects to g 
t = tield with ne thought making t a 
es if I T il] mporta tTnat ie Nave 


inderstanding 


tv and preparation, as well as what his 


duties and responsibilities will — be 

Wit it k ving in a general way what is 
ed one cannot be sure that he will like the 
d upon this his suecess will very 


rgely depend. 


Importance of Knowing What is Involved. 


Choosing a vocation is one of the most im- 

rtant things one has to do in a lifet me. 

| ~ = true \ t 1 is One 
requires several vears ot preparation and 
il numbet vears of experienc ) 

‘ d | ( = too short nd n 
, { keen, generally, to allow a second 
different field wv ut serious Ss 


ind effort. It is true that many do sue- 


eed er lines er having given a number 
rs to some particular calling, but they ar 
ile not those who have made extensive 

re l ns 
A y 1! man W ro d laracter, ind Vit 
I rshlyj judgment nd tact has a rea 
To r su <s as oy dminis 
I e develops the righ ttitude and is 
submit to the ne ssary rain fr and 


( ( | 1 I ( id 
! S easy retres | lepend 
Phe re 1 dr nd disad 
t but e same may be 
T { T t 
nd dis t = are 1s = great 
! litfere? Wye 
\ in isu \ iter S 3 rs | 
sition nd goes t ver or more 
mi ng he d r did not d su 
lividuals 1 community Many 
ved to move on | use thev fail t 
ny 1 the requireme Sin some way I 
| goes not mean that t v vill be u 
l I tne. nex l ee ()tter The’ 
elT mis Kes Yr = Y } ngs 
t l experience ‘ er sitions 
l ly Lv Irie oY ( s ll 
eges ve been rtlv re nsible for 
! ures, because ( ( enerally 
tea it T os i c ning 
Iministrat ld now Ch u 
e future 10" ! = better Mer 
I o better trained and mmunities are 


disadvantages r ft 


£1 sacrifices are being made to employ | 
’ 17 , ] } 

re pabie men. etTfTer salares ire pelIng 
iid I | t is re sonably sate to say th T in the 
future the tenure will be more permanent for 


are qualified. 
The Schocl Man of the Past. 


It true that in past vears the sch 1) man 


diculed and his work spoken 


W.N. Anderson, Anita, Ia. 


smaller com 
lo iked 


possess enoug 


more or less disparagingly. In 


munities especially he was frequently 


upon as a man who did not 


courage and “pep” to compete with men in the 


business world. 


Often such views have been 
who did not understand 


m or the importance of his work. Often, too, 


heid unjustly by those 


they have been quite correct and justified. 
School administration as a profession is com- 


paratively new, and until recent years many 
] 


posed as educat onal le ders who had had ho 


professional training or idministrative 


il = i 


experi- 
ence; who knew no more about school work and 
educational problems than the average citizen 
f th and who 


far less about the social, 


community ; frequently knew 


p litical, and economic 
problems of the community. 


] 


Frequi ntiy their 
election , 


to the position was a matter of polities, 
and with little or no regard for qualifications, 


xcepting 


to shake hands, make a speech, 
r inflict corporal punishment. 
Others were often serious-minded young men 
vith more or less learning and edueation, but 


no understanding otf human nature and social 


problems. These not infrequently were narrow 


ind imagined that when they were graduated 


| ] " ° 
DOOK learning 


shed; and that there- 


ifter their business was to advise everyone, both 


in ind ut f school They venerally failed to 
take part in the activities of the community, 
but cloistered themselves away from the actual 


, " — , . 
community lite, acquiring the solemnity and 
dignity of an owl, and setting themselves up as 


kings or ezars in a little world of their own 
erowing broader and 


arger mentally, thev only became narrower, 


more conceited, and more dictatorial. It is 
needless to say that this type of man seldom 
stayed long in one place or bwilt up a school 
system 
It largely because of the low standards or 
requirements f the past. and of the type oft 
r" ften emploved that the school man of to 
lav is still looked dow upon by certain ind 
viduals, w m in terms of what he 
vas whe ey attended s ol. This should 
ay nstru s implying that in the past 
school men belonged to this elass and that 
wy They re l vel] qwa ified. The re have 
bee many sincere and capable men in school 
! the past and there are s many poor 
nes | bu re has been a great improve 
ment recent vears d it is safe to say that 
the relative number of ialified n s beer 
{ = increas a 
The School Administrator of Tomorrow. 
The school administrator of tomorrow must 
eC we qualified if e is t safe leader 
Besides a certain amount of general scholarship 
ind special training he must know the problems 


an ae 

Teacher, with the earnest frown and the ner- 
vous little smile, I am sorry. I am sorry for 
the mischief I did so long ago, when you were 
thirty and I was ten. I am sorry for those in- 
numerable acts of mine that added to your full 
measure of burdens and worries. I am sorrier 
still for my thirty-odd years of silence. But if 
I know you as I think I do, I believe you will 
not withhold forgiveness. 

I would not lay a flower now on your grave if 
I could, since I lost my chance to send a rose to 
the living; shame would forbid. I can only 
hope that you found others kinder than I, and 
that before you lay down for your final rest, 
some of those things for which you hungered— 
whatever they were—came into your life to re- 
ward you.—W. A. Dyer, in Collier’s. 
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ot society, which means that he must keep in 


contact with and be a student of the various 
social problems and industrial movements of 
his own community and of the ¢ 
if he 

It affords an opportunity 


untry at large. 
His position today, is well qualified, is a 
high and noble one. 
ior keeping in contact with good books and 
great minds, and is a constant challenge to th 
best there is in a man. Nor is it putting it too 
strong to say that hardly another ealling offers 
or reward for molding the 
ives of others and building for the future. The 


schools eventually come to stand for what the 


greater opportunities 


administrator stands for. It is what is taught 
in the schools and the way it is taught that 
shapes the ideas and ideals of the coming gen- 


eration. The boys and girls of today are the 
citizens of tomorrow, and upon the training and 
development of their insight and ideals de 
pends the fate of the nation in the days to 


come. 


A young man ought to be willing to spend a 
I 


number of years in preparation to secure a 


position as principal or superintendent in even 
i small place, and to continue studying and 
ky Is qu ilified to hold a larger or 
position. It is a fine and 


investment that yields the highest re- 


working until he 


more responsible 

41 
worthy 
turns. The contentment derived from serving 
others intelligently is more wholesome and more 
permanent than any other form of contentment 
f which a human being is capable. The re 
turns may be remote, and in dollars and 


always compare favorably with 


more 
cents may not 
those of various commercial pursuits, but if he 

nterested in his work his ideal will be 
hievement rathe r than dollars. 


And there is an opportunity in this field for 
As evidence ot this we 


evement. need only 


to retlect for a moment on the changes and im- 


made within a few 


provements that have been 


generations in the training of children. We 
see the schoojs ien they were for a small 
ipper class d t ibject-matter which 

med mids to ntensily their aristocratic 


Ipremacyv:; when the masses had lie ther politi- 
s | 
them when 


i@ ehiel nterest and stamp of culture was an 


quaintance with the deeds of a few great men, 
recorded in the classic languages and available 
mited ‘ We see them when 
eda as « etly for knowledge’s sake, and 
r men \ ! I 3s 1 conception in 
11] t nr . ereature Wit! 
I pr relat ind luties 1 thers Wi 
see them when there : tie or? nterest in 
: ce or industi econom . il, or edu 
nal problems 

(9) t imp! ems ‘ on made in 
the me d ea it we will probabls 
never fully underst lt | bilities in train 
o's : d girls vote Thorndike Phe 
1) < a el eal iid DOY you | 
rot f mu ibject-matter for in- 
estig : r n t solar system 
In short, it may be said that the young man 
~ ( ind \ ! t make adequate 
prepar ns for an education career May now 
be reasonably sure of making a good living for 
mself and his family, and to lay aside some- 
thir o for ld ore | LOSE vever, whose high- 
est ambition is the acquisition of money and 
whose standard 1ccess is its amount should 
enter the field of public school work as they 

vill likely not reach t r goal by that route 
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i OF 


The perenn! i] flowering pl ints are almost in- 


dispensable in the garden, whether is be larg 


or small. These plants are especially useful be 


cause they grow from year to year without 
necessitating replacement. Many of them are 
excellent as cut flowers for decorating the 
schoolrooms, and for wonderful mass effects. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate many of the de- 
sirable kinds, but the following are fine for cut- 
ting and for massing. They do best in a deep, 
rich soil and should be planted close enough to 


touch when the plants mature. 
Perennial Plants for General Utility. 
Columbine—Aquilegia in variety. 
Coreopsis or Tickseed—Coreopsis lanceolata. 
Shasta Daisy—Chrysanthemum maximum, 


Spring Marguerite — Chrysanthemum leucan- 


themum. 

Larkspur—Delphinium in variety. 

Cone Flower—Rudbeckia. 

Heavenly Blue Flower—Anchusa Italica Drop 
more. 

Phlox in variety. 


Phlox Miss Lingard—earlier than the ordin- 


ary type. 
Anthemis Kelways Hybrids. 
Achillea “The Pearl.” 
Hardy Asters in variety. 
Lily-of-the-valley. Good for shady places. 


Grass Pinks—Dianthus plumarius—in variety 


of color. 


Gaillardia — Blanket Flower — in a variety of 


red and yellow shades. 
Baby’s Breath. 


German Iris.. Iris Germanica in many vari- 


eties—good for shade. 
Peony—Paeonia officinalis in many colors. 


*ainted Daisy — Pyrethrum roseum — Deep 


rose to white. 
Speedwell—Veronica subsessilis—Deep Blue. 
Japanese Windflower — Anemone japonica 
White and rose. 


Mourning Bride—Scabiosa caucasica—In vari- 


ety. 
Mist Flower—Conoclinium——Blue or violet. 


Sweet William—Dianthus barbatus—Wonder- 
ful colorings and useful in combination with fox- 


glove, larkspur and Canterbury bell. 
Varieties of perennials may be selected g 


that flowers may be had from early spring until 


] 


late in autumn, but, as with all plant life, they 
require constant attention to obtain the best re- 
sults. Complete lists, giving time of flowering, 
height and color may be obtained from firms 


1 


handling them. Many firms make spec 


of these wonderful plants so there is no reason 


for not having varieties to suit every occas 
and all sized plots of ground. The study 


THE 


eyele ( 


T 
Annuals are useful to clothe bare places that 


17 . ’ . 4 
d spensable Tor ¥ ndow boxes and hanging 


tense coloration. The softer hues 
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Frank K. Balthis, DeKalb, II. 


erennial plant catalogs should be earried o1 
eason beeause ful nformation of a general 
nature is usually given Perennials requir 


ibout three years to reach maturity; the nd 


] ‘ ~ +774 
Alloy or tTuture growtn. 


Annual flowering plants are of great import- 


tance for decorative purposes. They differ, 
from perennials because it is necessary to saw 


1 . 
them each vear—the seeds are sown in spring- 


ime, the plants grow, flower, fruit and die to 


1e ground in a single season, thus a complete 


7. 
+ 


life is rounded out in a few months. 


} } 


I 


may appear among the perennials during the 


first two years, or until the perennials have 


grown to maturity. Many of them are unique 


or massing, for use as cut flowers, to utilize in 


combination with other plants. Some are in- 


baskets. In fact, they are general purpose 
lants where quick results are desired. The 
flowers of some annuals are so highly colored 
that they are difficult to utilize in some situa- 
tions, but on the whole they ippeal to the great 
majority of people. Who has not observed 
‘combination beds of the red or searlet ecannas, 
fountain grass, flowering sage and a border of 


] 


sweet alyssum or other low plant! Beds like 
these are usually found located in the eenter of 
the lawn where they immediately attract the 
eve To the exclusion of everything else. Highly 
colored plants should be used in the border or 
arranged for harmonious effect. An annual 
garden with soft, delicate colors is usually in 


better taste than one with high, gorgeous, in- 
| 


lend quietly 


with the shades of green shrubbery, and lend a 
refreshing restfulness that is appreciated at the 
end of a long, hard day of labor. 


Annuals of Value for Cutting—for Cut Flowers. 
Floss flower.. Ageratum. 
Sweet Alyssum, 

Snandragon. 

African daisy. 

Pot Marigold. 

China aster. 

Corn flower. 
Tickseed—Coreopsis. 

Cosmos. 

Larkspur—the annual varieties. 
Chinese and Japanese pink. 
California poppy. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOI 


Beautifying Village School Grounds 


af ym ine ? 


Blanket flower 


Everlastings 


Mexican poppy. 
Shirley and other annual poppies. 


Love-in-a-mist. 
Common stock. 


the ¢ rntlower, ealfornia poppy, sweet pea, mal- 


lo have flowers over a long season it 
to provide tor a succession ; 


the love-in-a-mist, 


forget-me-not. 


Many annuals are started early in the house 
varieties are the pansy, snapdragons, 


lobelia, cosmos, niecotiana or 


Annual Vines. 

covering fences, 
outbuildings, or other places that would appear 
better with masses of f and flowers over 
Among these 
ild cucumber, hop vine, scarlet 
eypress vine, Japanese morning 
glory, common morning glory, balloon vine and 
Alleghany vine. 
places and-the 
‘an be easily collected and transplanted 


should be started early in t] 
or a long season. 
In the development of all grounds where trees 


Is very essential that 


- of keeping shrubbery beds 
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spaded annually, properly fertilized and watered 
it is necessary that yearly attention be given to 
pruning. This is an operation which may be 
undertaken during midsummer or early spring. 
Midsummer pruning may be given those shrubs 
which flower in May or early June, the most 
favorable time being the latter half of July, 
hecause the flowers will have passed and the 
plant will be ready for making new growths. 
frequently done 


Pruning, however, is more 


plants are dormant, which is befor 


1°) } 
whlie tne 


has begun to flow. February, or early 


the sap 
March, S a very good time to complete the 
»| 
yorn. 
Shrubs may be classified r pruning pur- 
wes according to their time of flowering. 
| s, Van Houtte’s spirea, deutzia, mock 
range ( nower on W 0d mH ide during the 
: us veal nd s ild be pruned in mid- 
: ae —- 
immer, or after tlowering The hydrangea, 
e0¢ Sharon and other autumn flowering 
rubs should be pruned during winter or whil 
A d ru s to prune e! y 
nts have flowered in order to avoid cutting 
f the flower buds. 
It se not g rd pra tice tj Sin ply Clip ( ids 
ranches because, by so doing, an a 
nulat 1 of wood in the center of the plant 
events new growths from developing. Old 
vood should be removed by cutting at the bot- 


m of the stems, not left to choke the plant. 


, 
Re moving 


old wood annually keeps the plant in 


healthy, vigorous condition but subsequent 


rininge should consist in cutting back a third 
runing 
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in accordance with their effect on the group and 
not as individuals. 

Shearing of shrubs should be done only when 
they are used for a formal effect or when grown 
as a hedge. 

Plants to Attract the Birds. 
If there is any place where the birds should 


be encouraged to nest and remain it is on the 


und. Kvery man, woman, and ehild 


sf hooleg r 


loves the feathered folk note the expression of 


real joy on the face of the child when he is abl 


to report the arrival of the first robin. How 


happy he is 


Birds may be encourayed to linger on the 


ground it congenial hiding and 


SCnoolg 


nesting 


places are provided for them. Food and water 


must also be accessible. Water is easily su 
phed and abundant food stores may be had if 
care is exercised the ch ants. Thes 
may be included as part of the scheme of 
planting. Twiggy plants provide perf nest 
ng places, and it they are supplemented by the 
nstallati f nesting boxes, whi may b 
manutaetured by students of the manual 
training course, and placed in trees and about 
premises, the number of species of birds will be 
oreatly ‘reased. The study of nesting boxes 
= ver nteresting l itself, because certa 
rds requil particular kind of box to « ( 
Iti 
It l ( ssary to S \ l plants that 
tty e birds, but se which produ 
edible fruits are the most sought after because 
they furnish rich food at a time when seeds are 
=Cal r unripened. Althoug many birds 
ire very fond of cherries and other cultivated 
ruits, the harm they do is insignificant com 
ired ie beneficial effect they have throug 
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The robin is 
probably our most friendly bird and consumes 
an abundance of fruit, yet out of 1200 stomachs 
of robins examined by authorities the percent- 


the destruction of insect pests. 


age of wild fruit was found to be five times that 
of the cultivated varieties. It is suggested that 


shrubs be planted 


orchards to lure the 
vated fruits. 
A short list of 


pended and may be used as a basis of choice for 


fruit-bearing alongside 


birds away from the culti- 


fruit-bearing shrubs is ap- 


schoolground use. 


Shadbush, 

Chokeberry. 

Barberry—Not B. vulgaris, as it is the host 
for wheat rust and should not be planted. 

Dogwood in variety. 

Bush honeysuckle. One of the 
fruiting. 

Red Mulberry. A fruit-bearing tree which is 
highly prized by the birds. 
Wild cherry and plum. 
Elderberry. The black 

nearly all birds. 
Indian currant. 
Snowberry. Attractive to the junco, finch and 
grosbeak. 
Wild grape. 


best shrubs for 


fruits are eaten by 


The fruit is eaten by many kinds 
of birds. A fine plant for the fence. 

Sumac—Rhus in variety. The fruits are eaten 
by all birds, or nearly all. The plant is very 
attractive and easily grown. 

Mountain ash—Sorbus in variety. All the 
commoner birds enjoy the fruit of this decora- 
tive plant. A small tree, easily grown. 

Snowball family — Viburnum in variety. A 

fine group of shrubs. The fruits are very 
attractive and is of value for birds. 
The hips or seeds of many kinds of 
roses are eaten by many kinds of birds. All 
native kinds of roses are excellent for their 
edible seeds as well as the desirable Scotch, 
Japanese, and memorial rose. 


Roses. 


Our School Board 


1. half of the vearly growth. It is always 
ecessary to keep the plant in shape by shorten- 
y iy long, rampant growths that may ap 

shrubs p] ited in mass should be pruned 

se ears ago, when I was catapulted int 
presideneyvy of our loeal school board by a 

th ipheaval in our community, L took 


place at the head of the table with the feel- 
that I was about as welcome in that | 


group as a killing frost in June is welcome to 


vrower. 1 was a neweomer, a green 
and. I didn’t know anything about the affairs 
was the voungest man 
and I could just 
attitude of the members of that board, 


and 


he school district. [ 
the crowd by several vears, 
feel the 
many of whom had been strong friends 
backers of the former president. 
Ther 


ST he en 


*1. , ies 
like mvselt, 


The attitude 


was one member who had, 
elected in the upheaval. 

Ward him was not as strongly antagonistic as 
toward myself, for I had upset one of the com- 
itv’ supposed 
| 


munity’s great men, a lawyer and 


political power, while my newly-elected co 


eague had 


During the first few months that new member 


simply displaced a bank cashier. 


and mvself held frequent conterences. We 
realized that to do any good for the school we 


must all work together and not be divided into 
factions; there had been too much of that in 
ur locality as it was. 

So my newly-elected colleague and myself 
simply “sat in and got used to the atmosphere,” 
as he called it, until we “got the hang of things” 


nd created a spirit of friendliness with the 
It didn’t take us long to get 
h good terms with our fellow board members. 
Wher they saw 


+ 


rest t the board. 


to die- 


200d of 
and believed that, in order to attain 


that we were not ga 


ing 

tate, but were merely interested in the 
the school 
the best results, we must all work together and 
Ave hand in all things, they beeame friendly, 


By the President. 


had confidence in us. Our board meetings came 
t be looked forward to as really enjoyable 
gatherings. 

For several years now we have worked in 


and we have done things for 


our school. Not that we don’t have our differ- 


perfect harmony 


ences. Show me seven men who in this day 


and age all think alike all the time on all sub- 
jects! We 


had it we get 


all have our sav and when we've all 
and 
following our 


And as chool 


boards everywhere are pretty much composed 


down to business and act 


hard 


decision on a subject. 


there is never any feeling 


ultimate 
of the same sort of individuals, I am going to 
tell a little about the various personalities of 
our board and show how it is that we work so 
well together. 

For instance, there is A, the fellow who was 
elected to the board the same time that I was. 


A is 


a line of farm machinery. 


owner and agent for 


He is 


who was born 


an automobile garage 
a big, jovial, 
good-natured fellow in Germany 
advantage of scarcely any 
He is determined that 
didn’t 


“oood school” boosters in our 


and enjoved the 


education. 
shall 


of the staunchest 


iis children 


have what he have, and he is one 


community. He is naturally a keen business 


man and his final judgment on a subject is 
He ean 
English with- 


out using some German letters or phrases, yet 


pretty sure to be absolutely “right.” 


scarcely write a legible letter in 
as a business man and a 
board of 
member, and his children stand well up at the 
head of their classes. He’s one of the best 
possible kind of board members, a who 


children of 


he has been a success 


success as a education 


pronounced 


man 


' : 
wants the today to have what th 


children of vesterday didn’t have, a strong be- 
liever in education, and a tireless “good school” 
booster. Yet ofice he 
fought on the grounds that he was ignorant and 
not a graduate like the bank 
he defeated. But he is a better board 
member than his college-bred predecessor ever 
thought of being. It 
man 


when he ran for was 


college cashier 


whom 


take a college 
board 


does not 
to make a valuable school member 
in a rural community. 

Then there is B, a quiet, easy-going sort of 
a chap, who always likes to believe that every- 
thing is going to come out all right and is quite 
inclined to follow lines of least resistance. B 
is a friendly fellow and has been on our school 
board for vears; in fact, since the organization 
of the district. 


and president of another school board in our 


He is secretary of our board 
community. He is calm and quiet normally 
and is never opposed at an election because he 
is considered a harmless fellow. But on ocea- 
sion B can rear up and fight, and he has showed 
that ability frequently in recent years in fight- 
ing for good schools. He has a large family 


and, like A, he 


better chance than he 


wants to see his children have 
himself had to secure 
a good education. 

1 hen 


| was 


there is C. C is a farmer and, when 
had me 


place all the 


he ard, he 
and 


elected to our 


could classify 


first 


guessing. | 


other members, but C was an enigma. He was 
a big, bluff fellow who would sit through 


meeting looking like a thunder cloud and hardly 


saving a word. However, when it came to a 


vote C was always voting on the right side of 


After I got 


1 found that his rough exterior covered 


a proposition. to know 6 better. 


most 
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humorous and good natured interior, and 


though he blows 
is one of 


i frequently in his th 


ous way, he is the staunchest friends 
has riven nis 


deal 


obtained 


school or a person ever had. He 
more 
and be 


to have s 


children the bene fits ot a 
eation than 


lieves that the only 


he himself 
k nd Oot a schoe 


a good school. 


Next comes F. F is also a farmer and lik 
B has been a member ot the board since the 
organization ot the d strict. I Ss the q et 
man of the board. Verv rarely w hie ( ! 
tarily start a discussion but. when he does get 


a discussion, his remarks are very few an 
When it e 
a vote on any proposition, F always votes right. 
F is a 


aggressive fighter, but a 


into 


very much to the point. 


big, good-natured, qui rellow, ne 


and a substantial citizen to have 
meritorious proposition. 
Then W. W is one of the 


on the board. By 


trouble 


comes SCT] pers 
scrapper I don’t mean a 


rressive Ttellow who has 


maker, but simply fighter for 
good schools, and an 
118 opinions and expresses them forcibly and 
W Is also i and ne, 4 
board 


taxpayer, which 
look at 


plainly. farmer 


bring to ow meetings the viewpoint of 
makes it Pp ssible 
problems not only 


Tor us to 


Irom the 


our 
standpoint ot the town taxpayer, 


1] 


the tarmer as Well, and in that Wav we are 


TO Chart our course so as To five The bes results 
patrons of our school. Wy, as I] 
said, is an aggressive fighter. He is a 


man. A 


put 


to all of the 
suecess 
who had 


that 


farmer, a self-made 


little 


man 
bel 

advantages 
has decided 
dise 


aiwayvs Tor the 


edueation himself 
children should have greatet 
he himself « njoved. W 

matters that 
nis 


interests of all e 


very eves 
his 

than 
on all 


ice as 


come Ip ro! and 


~ on 
ISSiOtl 


expresses views clearly and 
meerned., 


board there is D. JD is the 


he sf 


Finally on our 


one really educated man in our whole crowd 
He is a college graduate, a physi n, Spec 

ist, a man who inherited mone nd married 
money, and he is the stor petre f r board 
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all the 
b it a 


ideas at ome meeting than 


rest of us put together have in a year, 


t of D’s ideas are wild visionary dreams. D 


sa sort of utopian dreamer. The board listens 
to his tirades and then goes along its wav and 


])’s ideas are adopted, thie 


scrapped. The ba 


board acts as a sort of balance 


really good 


ance of the 


wheel for D’s 


Visionary ideas We let him rave, and if there 
- I 2 od in his s ibjects, the good 1s used 
and the rest tossed away. It is real Vv comical 


1 


to watch the board acting as a thres} 


at times 


ng machine for D’s ideas. The good is the 
vheat and the visions the chaff. Usually the 
chatt pile great twelghs the wheat, otte 
to D’s disgust. but he gets over it manfully and 


s his inconsisteney 


ised 


ne minute he Ss greatly over some 
pet plan of his or over some idea which has 
been presented to him; the next minute he 
thinks that all wrong and has an entirely dif 
ferent viewpoint. A whole board of D’s would 
be a disaster, but with only one on the board 


and things go smoothly. 


board. 


the rest hold him in line 


That’s the make-up of om I’m the 


nlv one left, and I’m only an ordinary mortal 


Vit! ! a part of a high seho education 
nd ot of valuable experience trom pe rsonal 
eontact th Te Mur board vorks well to 


get} ngs, but we don’t 
get persona ! r ditterences We de i! 
re ne betore Wwe cet ad Wl T vote and 
tter we get everything threshed out. our vote 
- SUaLIY MManIMNOUs, 

Qur school superintendent told a friend of 
his 1 id stant part I r state that the board 
he is working for a present was the most mixed 
bunch of men he ever s on a board and by 

ir the sn thest working board he ever worked 
for He didn’t expect we'd ever hear of that 


we are enabled to get the varied viewpoints of 


all interests and nationalities, and with these 


viewpoints before us, we are enabled to 
tor 


nterests of the community which we serve, 


Lik 


shortcomings. We don’t visit the school enough 


may 


a course our schoo! which will be to the 


best 
other school board, we 


every 


have our 


touch with 


close personal] 
sho iid. 


contact, 


and get 


n as our 
Personally, I try 
but I have an 
rest of the board to do 


it. The members are b Is and widely scattered, 


teaching force as we 
that | 


getting the 


to maintain 


ose 


awtul time 


| cnow, vet | Wo ild like TO see a closer contact 


between board and school. I don’t like to have 


mis board members put too m ch contidence in 


my reports. I like to have them see and know 


conditions for themselves. 


be ard In 


believe. Only in very rare cases do we 


one 


respect, I 
| ave 


committees. We act on all s ibjects as a 


com- 


mittee of the whole. It takes longer. but it has 
proved more satisfactory In our Case In ict 
ing altogwethe r we all have our say ! every 
topic that comes up, we all know all that’s go- 
Ing on and every member has his voice in all 
iffairs The members ke this and the publie 
kes it, for when a eitize asks a board mem- 
her bout some particu r thing, that board 
member Vs ib { T i d can tal intel- 
vert I the > il ect thi t nNaving t isk 
some member ot a committee ibout t It g 
this free and open discussion of all r affairs 
that has made Ss a sueccesst and smoothly 
vorking board of education, and has built up 
I mur orga ition a iitV te each other and 
to r sel that is remarkable 


I manv senor iM rds, Wi re in xed er wd 
but in that very mixture lies our success. We 
rs 1 Ker Y 7 t ¢ mMcest rs n our 
private tfan nd 8 11 T¢ ! ir modes 

ng r disposit s d ir reli 
gion, but we are a rking heart and soul for 
he pre c st the betterment nd advance 
ment the Ameri publie sel 


Score Card for the High School Principal’s 


dom presents an adeg inte pieture Ot the ol 


schoo! for the veat covered, 


ot the 


In a large business enter se todav. the boare 
ot directors demands of its executive officer that 
caret ul business nvento. be taken 
covering capital stocl ested rene C1] 
ployed in production or sale goods, cost of d 


’ 
» business, gross and net earnings | dep 
ments and totals \ eriti ‘ ninatic 3 

! , 
ace 1 the procedure ised nh ¢ cl aeparti ( 
thie } ( thy) } eV“ lete mii o Tie 
Doles | al T d ring the ‘ = 
eny 


In up-to-date bus et ods = here reeon 
mended that each s« bye eld to ace { 
for pupil material ai ( materials used 
The protession of scho nely ship will be 
held in vet higher esteem e puble when 
that public knows that pood ess methods 


are used in all school aceoun 


when we 
the 


will come measure | eess of 


schools by educational diy iden 


are 
on capital stock invested. 
Few successful business enterprises ; 
ect to such wholesale changes in manag 


Made 
principal 


with reference to the needs of an incomin; 


Annual Report 


Frank C. Touton. 


‘ ri? } ~ I lie =the 
+t 

( c*¢ ) = | ( = ©) 
izes the eed ft er e re @ reports 

if Cue! il t QO = ‘ S ‘ 

tet ~ ‘ ad 2 e the I a } Cly I 

| 
l eco ( ( qd = stings ( 
Sct) Tile one t T ‘ sc] Diant d 
‘ 1) ‘ t the costs I the p I pkKeeDp d T 
~ ‘ on. the il SUCCESS a es of 
( eal qd recommendat = based non the 
ait ns ¢ ~ tie 


clip ship state 11g =< slpel 
| t 
? 
ad ( hg =< s lig <4 1m 
strat ead me to the ( nt t ene 
4 } t} } } 7 | | 
( ( ® cCip = qd endel 
t tiie 1M renae = 4 I ad ( 
} rt complete aeta Sie e] t i ( 
é i t . 
] 
Ving Cho ‘ t t ( e! tive rine 
=] i TI T 
ilship rk of that sch entire ey 
) t , 
propre It = mm irm aT eT that t ‘ tact ft t 
ne} \ 
} Tie )) 1} pre Dab retall } = 
r n try ’ + : 
. or another vear,. shi d t 1 
— + 
De} ( © timit the completeness of the i] la 


report. It shi d be 


made by each principal 


ess | ne s mest lle re ~ 


Procedure Followed. 


~~ seldom has it been the writer’s pleasure 
to « nea ideq te 2 SC hor report, that 
adult iL lie Das ‘ ears his ¢ isses l high 
~ ad histratiol I i Vo! ed this 
robien I) dditio1 t suggestions coming 
1 s printed sche reports, mu el] 
this problen s come from summer sesslo 
aces thie | vel \ (4 l 1.* [ L 
Cnroliment ll These Summer SeSS1O ( isses has 
neluded pproximately one hundred profes 
slonlal m nded schoolmen and women, a ma 
Ority tT whom had previously se rved is gh 
seh principals or were in positions involving 
executive responsibility 1 eh schools. 
Students of vocational education are coming 
to the conviction that sclentine voeat onal 
guidance is out of thie questiol itil tor each 
ob ! ccupation an intensive and thorough- 
v ng analvsis has been made. The job ana ysis 
I he susiness of secondary schoo] prine pal- 
ship is as yet only imperfectly made. <A be 
ginning in any such analysis must be made by 


sting the several activities in which ind vid- 


als pursuing that job do actually participate. 


and more been n the 


attempted 


ip of Graduate Students 





wpoints of 
with 
<l to may 
be to the 
n We serye. 


these 


have our 
00] enough 
with our 
allv, I try 
| have an 
oard to do 
scattered, 
er contact 
ke to have 
itidence in 


and know 


respe ct, if 


» We nave 


as a 


com- 
but it has 


ard mem- 
hat board 


Ts, nh our 
ir modes 
} 
ir reil 
d soul for 


adv aunce- 


Die sure 
port, that 
] 

) hen 
il 

this 

“) Con ng 
} 

uc! el} 
r S@SSI101 


prores 
I 1 na 

is bigu 
nvs ng 
Se « ming 
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Distribution of 
Point Score 


score sec- 1000 


Card for the 
Annual 


items sted in the 
ondary School Principal’s Report, 


W hich 


is here given. 
(Certain elements essential to the real success 
n the principalship work are here listed unde 
Reeord of 
[U1 


Character and 


he general heads: I. Reports on 
File; Il. Attendances 
Ye | d vidual Teachers; IV. i 
Quality of Instruction; V. Student Activities; ” ~ oe 
VI School and Community Contacts: VIT. 36 36 
VITTI. Costs; [X 120 


Report ; Reports 





Supervision: 


SCORE CARD FOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


(With reference to needs of an incoming Principal.) 


Record of Reports on File 


A General and 
major 

B School objec tives 

+ Significant departures 

DD List of detailed 


report on progress of the school, mentioning 


items only 


problems 


from last year's 
reports on file in the 


procedure 


principal's office, (mentioned by 








|? ni} nd tions title only) 
int er : : 12 1 Course of study outlines, (a) aims, (b) content, (¢) method, (d) 
At first, certain of the materials included texts used 
; S 2 Plan of registration, including that of incoming pupils 
: ‘ eard were Orgzanizes as ai Iist I 18 ; (a) Physical records medical records remedial measures and 
1 ] ’ results (b) cumulative record cards (c) semester records showing 
es to be reported hn each vear bv a hig students ‘ograms. grades le, henor ecards. and ati al 
iden program erace Tha enor eare ane vocationa 
neipal. The members of the group interests, (d) records of freshmen sent to grammar school prin 
: , cipals, (e) advance registration cards, list of incoming grammar 
ead mn high schoo adm histratiol l thie graduates 
’ ] 7 4 (a) List of graduates of the year, (b) graduates of the preceding 
} summer session of the Universitv of Ca > , ' ; if . 
- year in higher institutions, with records, and in occupations as 
nat Possible throug! Thell study nd ‘ listed 
c J Inventories of apparatus. equipment, and books 
= ne mater lis Which re l embod ( a 5 6 Method of handling textbooks lockers, et 
7 7 Reports of librarians, heads of departments, and teachers 
eport and seore card 7 8. Duplicate copies of reports to county, state, and federal officers 
| proced ; sed in the 1922 . r ses 7 ” School calendar office directions to teachers file of programs 
school annuals, the school journal, and newspaper clippings 
» Was as ows Phe tems as sted 10 10 Records of teachers (a) academie and professional preparation 
(b) degrees received, (c) local experience, (d) total experience 
ss of the preceding summet ere pre (e) experience, outside of teaching, (f) certification, (2) salaries 
tha « s eroun sQme sevent en » 11 (a) Outline of curriculum, (b) requirements for graduation 
ss ; 8 12. Reports on ident activities, (a) officers, (b) faculty sponsors, (c) 
. | memblhy. ft this 2 sas ad t membershiy (d) meetings held e) games played (f) financial 
reports, (g) inter-school debates 
~ thi probten chai re re o 13 Records of conferences, (a) with faculty (b) student body 
F ' as di ‘ cP 7 14 Index to office files 
. 121 i] Attendance of Pupils 
Ee < ested e} ’ \. b 2 \ Ent nent b months and by year 
. t 1 of school, and comparison with sehool census 
= emed ad Silbic su es ni 2 of ear grade, part-time, and vocationa 
; members “er a ee 1 ‘ from outside district 
= } per cent of Increase or decrease over previ Is Veal 
| ! - ( ected, ¢ 11 11 ] Average daily attendance 
12 12 ‘ Average daily tardiness and absence, with main causes 
i] i} =s ( ri? TTé 13 1 1) \ elerat ) ‘ rs irdation chart ive-orncle 
Ps ae ry 10 10) 1D Number of students withdrawn from school au) because of change of 
l residence (bb) o1 eeount of illness, home condit dissatisfaction, ete 
ed eMme dved 2 ‘ ‘ } Number of days taught Special holidays 
14 14 G ible of promotions drop outs ind failures by subject and by 
I Cl} icher i) b ! b pe ent 
’ H I'r sportation facilities 
A fils s duplieated t praced ri 7 I. Summer school records 
‘ - ie o t 6 | Number ent to parental sechoc 
s S Ix Results of “hack to schoo movement by Rotary Clubs, et 
! SSC] 12 III Report ndividual t hers 
\ i) t ' \ \ 
ernie 11 11 S; ae ng ‘ 
ate , 1 15 ( Git su 
; 11 11 I) I oward s¢ | l 
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| | y 
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\ ) 108 108 I freque l el diseu I ! 1 with cher 
: ‘ ri ( ! ) ! nide ft train ehe ind 
= ¢ l jue gz) teache I ing stem 
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( l al .. oD ‘ I 
: + ' stl Proy j te 
( i) l scl M 
i 1) d . 2 Depre n « 
~ 1 wi) ’ 14) w 4 I 
. s 10 Plan pkee 
a] ( |’ ' 
1 1 I year I i ‘ } ! Dy ‘ ed ( deprecia 
ll nh equipn Ww | pu I sed ‘ I int upkeey] 
li l Die i l s inl al e 
. , S 11' X R I s 
‘ { a7 14 i4 \ ‘ y I 11t. IV \ vi, Vil i VIII 
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, ‘ i r relat \ I f evel ems s the 
. el ct eT _ 
Variability of the Assigned Scores. 
, 7 ) ) the first main division the A. D. of 7 
‘ ‘ ‘ d ( 3176 
sed compete d¢ 3s | t M I i es t approximate 1, per cent 
‘ } eDres t= ( ~ ‘ ! ( ivments l this tem ere Het wee 
‘ ! re d ( 
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— tar debate mong profession ‘ ioe thy dey t ‘ oy} » s Ps 1 e 1 | re ’ ad l tron 215 | 
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TWO INTERESTING HIGH SCHOOL STADIA. 

The growth of athletics and the development 
of the outdoor sports as an integral part of the 
physical education offered in high schools, has 
made it necessary to develop the athletic fields 
on entirely new lines. The solution of the 
problem in a number of cities has been in the 
direction of stadia 
for a large open field suited to all types of 
athletic contests and sports and to the accom- 


in which provision is made 


modation of large numbers of spectators. 

Two such recent projects are the Shaw sta- 
dium now under construction at East Cleve 
land, Ohio, and the Erie Academy High School 
stadium under erection at Erie, Pa. 

The Erie Stadium. 

The Erie Academy High School stadium is 
being financed by a committee including mem 
bers of the Chamber of Comme ree, the board ot 
education and others and will involve a total 


expenditure of $200,000. The stadium will be 


used not only by the high school but also by 
other civic and athletic organizations of the 
city and will be dedicated as a memorial to the 


soldiers of the late war. 

The stadium is being located on a site north 
of the Academy high school, on ground which 
at one time was very uneven and which had a 
large ravine running diagonally through it. 
The topography of the ground enabled the en 
gineers after considerable grading, to construct 
practically all of the lower seats for the specta- 
tors directly on th ground. The rear seats 
will be carried on an elevated structure of col 
umns and beams ot concrete and steel. Thi 
space beneath the elevated structure will be 
used as club rooms for home and visiting teams 
and will be pr vided with lockers, showers and 
toilets. Two large comfort stations for men 
and women will also be arranged. 

The problem to be solved in connection with 
this stadium was the placing of the field and of 
the seating in such a way that a maximum ea 
pacity would be obtained without detracting in 
any way from the appearance of the school 
building, which is on a considerable elevation 
above the street to the north of the grounds. 
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ERIE ACADEMY HIGH SCHOOL STADIUM, ERIE, PA 


The view oft the bu 
from the two side stre ts, because the brick wa | 
I] be only SIX Teet Nn oh and 


’ ’ ’ 
enclosing the field 


will be topped by an open ornamental iron 


It will be noted that the arrangement of the 
seating is such that a considerable concentra 
tion is at the north erd of the field adjoining 
the high school building. This arrangement 
has been particularly considered, because of the 


possib 


| llity of open air pageants and theatricals, 


as well as concerts and school festivals. Ar 
} 


rangements will be made so that the field can 


be flooded in the winter time for skating. 


The total seating capacity of the field will be 


19,000 and the entire cost, 














SHAW STADIUM, EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ite I.ghting system, walis and 


rnamental 
tences, club rooms and toilet facilities as de- 


ser bed, will be about $200,000. 


The Shaw Stadium. 


The Shaw stadium at East Cleveland. Oh 


. 7 ] } ] : 
s a strictly school and community recreation 
project and is being financed entirely by the 


Kast Cleveland board of edueation through th 


sale f bonds. It occupies space immediatel 
to the rear the ( imber eracde schoo] and 
idjoins the city publie playground. Th 
imited size of the site has made it possible t 
erect only LWo se parate st nds and to locate be 
twee hem the ithletic fie ld which Ss sur 


rounded by a one-tifth mile running trae] 
| nder the west stand s placed a lara elul 
room for the loeal athletik teams, 1 


room for lockers, showers and toilets. 


ais an othee f ratl letic othcials and rgve com 

fort stations for men and women. Consider 
ble open space is provided for play during in 
emen veatner 


separate club rooms 
ive been provided for visiting teams. Thess 
ire LULL equipped and re In no way connected 


with the remaining facilities of the field. so that 


compiete separation is possible for visiting 
rganizations. Under these stands. which ad 
} hh Tne Munie pal Athletie Field. the re are 
also public comfort stations for men and 
women, large dressing rooms, and check rooms 


in eonnection W th the 


Ss vimm ng Pool. 


The field is ample for baseball, foot 
ball, track meets and other open ait 
The stands and the equipment will cost some 


vhat less than $100,000 


> 


Both the Shaw stadium and thi eri 


emmy stad um vere designed and iT be ng 


erected under the direction of the Osborn En- 
neering Company. 
In both stadia, the engineers h ive bee n espe 


cially eareful to cde SlgTi the stands, the exits and 
the entrances, so as to handle the crowds trom 


1 


the ticket offices to the s¢ its, and from the seats 


to the exits, without confusion or congestion. 


Special eare has been taken not only to make 


the stands safe and permanent, but also to avoid 
any possibility of crowding and panic. The 


Concluded on Page 148) 
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which accompanied 
give a 


In the 
the Chart, the 
somewhat detailed explanation of the records 
and reports to be made under the headings of 


previous article 


author endeavored to 


debt service, general control and fixed charges. 
As these are issues of vital interest to those 
who have the problems of our great educational 
evstem to solve, it seemed that too much could 
ner be said coneerning them. The remaining 
five principal headings, although of tremendous 
importance, need not be so fully described, as 
interested in schools are generally 
Still, 


are to be found 


people 
familiar with their nature and content. 
it is to be regretted that there 
school systems whose methods of handling their 
instructional service records, reports on their 
and 


indeed very antiquated. 


capital outlay, operation, maintenance 


auxiliary agencies art 


Such carelessly kept records are doomed, for 
each year finds more and more the taxpayers 
demanding to know where their money has 


Boards 
taxpayer's greatest spende rs, are not 


this 


been spent. of education, one of the 


going to 
be overlooked in reckoning, so it Is an 
absolute necessity that they keep their records 


in such a condition that any of “our nation of 


six graders” may comprehend. Too much in- 
these lines 
affairs of 


a small township 


formation cannot be secured along 


by those who are administering the 
system, whether it be 
i unit. 

The Chief Instructional Records. 


The records of 


oO! 1 lara city 


may be 
those 
(2) supervisors, (3) 


instructional service 


ul der six headings, 


concerning (1) 


arranged namely, 


textbooks, 


elementary principals, (4) high school princi- 
pals, ( teachers, and (6) supplies. Every 
school organization must keep some form of 
record about these corner stones of the edu 
catiol svstem. 

(1) The textbook records should consist of 


t ot schools, 


books 


texts authorized for use in the 


along with a permanent record of all 


purchased, delivered, lost, destroved, and those 
ready for distribution. Another list should be 
kept iweceording to grades or subjects in which 
they are used. A distribution record should 


be com riled tor each individ ial school and from 
I 


11s hie principal should be able to make a 


i 


comprehensive annual inventory and summary 


to the central textbook store, which will greatly 
assist 11 making the annual purchases, 

(2) Supervisors mav think theirs is not 

rd keeping profession but they cannot go 

far without an outline of the material of in- 

struction they wish to use in their special field, 


namely, “a book.” 


and 
Phe must also keep a detinite 


course Oo! study plan 


time schedule 


and te re ady at any time to report on the r 
daily visitations. Now with the considerable 
discuss on to be he ard about teacher rating, 


here seems To he its proper place in the system 


eports. From time to time bulletins must 


be issued earrying instructions concerning ma- 


e! s, methods used, results obtained and ap 
proved changes in plans. Then at the close 
of each semester and year, reports giving the 
ums and accomplishments of the work during 
the school term or year must be made to the 
superintendent to be used in the “annual sum- 
mar 
Principals’ Records and Reports. 

(5 Elementary principals, and (4) high 

sch principals, have somewhat similar rec- 


School Bourd Journal, April, 1923 


Pages 52-3 


A Graphical Representation of a School 
Reporting System 


Part II 


Samuel S. Dickey, Superintendent of Schools, Berea, Ohio. 


ords to keep and reports to render, differing 
only in the issuing of a school handbook or 
manual which all secondary administrators find 
necessary. It might be interesting to note that 
many of our large grade schools are publishing 
a similar book of information at the opening 
Pupils’ registration cards 
should be carefully made out when the child 


of the school year. 


enrolls and with the compulsory school attend- 
much cannot be put on 
substantiation of the date of 
From these the office record cards should 
Daily 
ports should be received from the teacher along 
with 


ance laws, too stress 
the documentary 
birth. 
be made. and monthly attendance re- 
reports on the pupils’ performance and 
stated 


should keep a record of the attendance of all 


progress for any time. Principals 


their teachers and submit this in report form 
to the central financial office for use in com- 
piling the payroll. A daily program of each 


teacher in the grades should be kept on file and 
in the secondary school each individual pupil’s 
schedule should be so kept as to permit ready 
Standard forms of requisitions 
should be available for each teacher to be used 
supplies. A scrapbook for the 
superintendent’s supervisor's 


reference. 


in ordering 
bulletins, 
should 


a great advantage by all principals. 


and 


press clippings, programs and the like 
be kept to 
Finally the keeping of a cumulative survey 


book will greatly assist the principal in diag- 
nosing the problems of the school and enable 
the making of a very comprehensive monthly 
and annual report or summary to the superin- 


tendent. 
The Chief Records of the Teacher. 
(5) The various reeords and reports of the 
teacher, although at times they may seem bur- 


densome, are very essential and every teacher 


should strive to Keep them 
The and 


performance should be uniform throughout the 


as well as possible. 


register of attendance, scholarship 
school system. Phe 


and 


cumulative 


use of admission. discharge 


promotion cards, which in reality is a 


record of a pupil’s school history, 
cannot be overlooked. Teachers in general 


realize the advantages of a well-kept “plan 


book” and carefully thought out “daily pro- 


gram,” still it is lamentable to know there are 


many using pre-historic methods. “Transfer 


should be 


concerning 


ecards” and “transfer reports” ised 
in sending information a pupil who 
another either 


is leaving one school to attend 


within or without the 
of these 
ot the 


1 
OOKS are 


same system. Proper use 


] 


ecards greatly facilitate the functioning 


Whe rs 


comple te 


attendance department. text 


furnished, a very register 


books 


kept. 


containing 
distributed 
At stated 


Intormation concerning the 


) 1 ? 
and those n stock should he 


times the issuing of the “pupil’s re 


port card causes the teache r conside rable 
anxiety, vet it Ss one of the necessities of a 
school system. The Keeping of an. indexed file 


containing the official 


central office, 


bulletins iss ied by the 


and supervisors should be one of 


the teacher’s duties, which if well attended to 
will avoid many an embarrassing situation. 
Finally monthly and annual reports should be 


rendered to the principal or superintendent to 
be embodied in the “annual summary.” 

(6) Instr supplies like the textbooks 
must be officially listed and recorded according 


etiohna 


to the stock on hand, the grades or subjects in 
which they are used 
tributed to the 


and how 


various 


they are dis- 
schools. Then from 
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each school should come the “principal’s an- 
nual inventory and summary” with the amounts 
requisitioned for the next school year. From 
these inventories and summaries, the estimate 
for the annual purchases can be made and when 
they are officially adopted and properly included 
in the “budget record,” the “standard supply 
to be ordered is which should 
appear in the “annual summary.” 


quota” issued, 
Recording Capital Outlay and Operation, 
The records of capital outlay are few but of 
vast importance as they carry with them the 
history of the acquisition of all lands, build- 
ings and equipment by the school district. Sep- 
arate books should the records of all 
transactions pertaining to the securing of the 


contain 


land, the construction of the school buildings 
or additions, and the initial investment in 
school building. All deeds 
should be properly recorded, plans and speci- 
stated 
intervals complete equipment inventories made. 
With maintained, the 
difficulties of making an “annual summary” for 
the “budget will be eliminated. 

The expense of operation of a school plant 


equipping each 


fications for buildings well kept and at 
these records carefully 
record” 


has always been enormous and will continue to 
be as long as we have educational institutions. 
Hence the keeping of accurate records is all the 
more essential in this department. First there 
should be a handbook of “rules and regulations” 


A book 


of instructions for the engineers, the janitors, 


for the operation of the school plant. 


and other caretakers of school property, cover- 
ing services which they are expected to render. 
The city of Minneapolis possibly has made the 
greatest stride in this respect and today pos- 
sesses one of the best systems of operation in 
the country. 
should be 


department. 


Employees as well as teachers 


rated as to their efficiency in the 
Record books should be kept by 
the janitors and custodians covering the vari- 
fuel, and 
used, personal services rendered by 


ous service systems, as the water, gas, 
electricity 
From these rec 


ords daily, monthly and annual reports should 


others and supplies needed. 
be made to those in charge. Finally, the com- 


piling of the “eustodians’ annual supply in 


ventory rep rt” should be ¢ mphasized, especially 


as it summarizes the year’s transactions cover- 


ing operation supplies and also embodies an 
inventory of supplies on hand and amounts 
requisitioned for the next school vear. From 
this a “janitorial supply summary” may be 


made which will 


assist in making the annual 


purchases. 


The Scope of Maintenance Records. 
The records and reports connected with the 
maintenance of a school plant are many and 
sometimes it is doubtful as to where they right- 
fully belong. should be 
included all building repair work, supplies used 


In repairs, 


lnder maintenance 


repairing or replacing of any equip 


ised in heating or lighting as well as 


fact. 


ment 


scientific apparatus. In any expenditure 


necessary to keep the grounds, buildings and 
original condition. Any 
which is more elaborate than the 
amount by which the cost of the 
new exceeds that of the old should be recorded 
under “capital With mind 
many doubts may be settled and proper accounts 
rendered. 


equipment in their 


Improvement 
original, the 


outlay.” this in 


In properly maintaining a school plant, in- 


spection necessary and those carrying on 
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this work should render reports of all repairs 
to be made. Requisitions requesting that the 
repair work be performed should next be issued. 
Then upon “estimate sheets” all } 1b costs should 


be estimated so ofticial ithor 


mon 
secured. The official request for bids should 


then be made by the board of education on a 


“tender for bids,” showing the conditions under 


which bids must be submitted. In response to 


this request Bid Forms should he submitted 


along with the contractor's guar tee {I d the 
work as specified As the repairs of the yea 
are made the inspectors should continue the 
work and from time to time ssueé report 
These reports enable records to be available 
all repairs requested each year for 

in the svstem, the repairs made and the e 
lative cost These may be inco rated in thi 


“annual budget re rd.” 


There are still reports to be issued and r 
ords to be kept which ear not ( rie d | ait 
an ot the ab ve me t oned headings s they 
should be taken care ndet 

rencies,’ Poss bly | thie | 
experts W1 suggest ther sub-d - ~ ié 
which to reeord th Ime! : ‘ : 
sent Themselves n The adm histering 
iffairs ot an ed ation org 
chart records ot miv tw I the 
agencies’ are considered, namely, the brary 
records and health records 

The Library Records. 

The most important records t nv sel 
brary are the “Accessio records.” ¢ 2 Bn?) 
nected with the cl ! eC] ( | 

5 
Long ! hese the bo ! eard 1 by 
1ric ided I vi ‘ I } ) ’ 

. 

The nett 31 ecards I £ es 3 t} 
I KS as thie ‘ rra ed rm thie 
he ve ndispe é | r 
re a ere ! 

ep te ! Cs] | I 
| 1 | ( 

! i ridin ! ! 
rep rt that thie } ra | 

ce ( nd ( l¢ ‘ lhe 
iumnual budget reeord.” 


Health Accounting. 
Mi re nad re ¢ Cl 


tTeachel a ( | | 

should ‘ eD ! ‘ 

entr’ | ‘ i } 

Supprementing tl main record should be 

denta chart } if etes’ 1} 2107 ePeorda ry 

1] histo. ree I | ( I Cill 

record, Susce t ( ! | 
’ 

CAuSeCS ind re ade! ( ( rad ‘ ( | 

of locating \ 

‘teacher's physic: record card” db 


cluded the official ¢ rm 


be submitted .by teachers el juested b 
board of education. Phe healt) directors ti 
the above rec rds SEL ild r’é ide} a “mm 


and annual rept rt” whieh sh uld he ice thie 


necessary facts regarding the work of the de 
partment in terms of cases handled and th 

dispositions d rin in school month or vear 
Recommendations for it provement ot the wo 


of the departm« t si d al Incorporated 


the yearly report. There are still many mi) 


records and reports connected with the healt} 


department which are not included in the chart 


These are only of temporary nature. hence 
not be discussed. 


From time to time other records and r ports 
must be made which should be treated under 
auxiliary agencies. Of course, extreme care 
should be exercised in placing items in this 


miscellaneous department. All possible criteri: 
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The Handling of Absence and Tardiness in 
High Schools 


O. F. Nixon, Principal East High School, Green Bay, Wis. 


is a matter of common observation that no 


ean be an etteient school that is not 


an administrative point of view a_ well 


ord red 
SI idents, namely, thie 
problem of absence 
neipal of sueh a school must deal 
more etheiently 


lation and the 


the better grasp will he have 


these excuses sho | 


ed thi fice and stamped eithei 

py ed (3) that the should 

| d ng case in the office for 
fs weeks or more, to be reterred 
PSS] d ring t! t time ind nen 

C he parent 01 irdian who 
e} econ ed | . for ter of 


} 
rl t I proper I ed t and 
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cee Sue is merited ( ait I 
} 
dent present vrittel eX st il rie 
iter than the f Oy ge da Chis 


ld then be pa 


thee. and a white or blue . 
d or unapproved given the student 
three kinds of admit blanks referred t 


MA and are sell-explanators 


EAST 


HIGH SCHOOL, 


Date... Time issued .o’clock 
ES co wins son Seater hinted oe 
has made satisfactory explanation at the 
and is excused for 


absence ' 


office 


OCCURING. 0506084. 


tardiness \ 


Students must get signature of instructors 


whose classes have been missed and leave this 
with the last teacher signing it. 

Signature of teacher: Ist........ ae 
rd ao | eee eee 
7th 


A SUCCESSFUL STUDENT: 1 
least four evenings each week at home. 2. Has 
regular hours at home for study. 3. Is absent 
nly when very necessary. 4. Has an interest 
n his or her work. 5. Is controlled by parents 
or guardians who show an interest in the work 
of their children and cooperate w.th the school. 

O. F. NIXON, Principal. 
EAST HIGH SCHOOL. 
en Time issued.... 


Spends at 


o'clock 
Name , ae wie bk as 
has not made satisfactory explanation at the 
office 
absence | 


and is not excused for 


occurring 


tardiness \ 

Students must get signature of instructors 
whose classes have been missed and leave this 
with the last teacher signing it. 

Sienature of teacher: Ist ; 2nd 
rd i Se 5th <s ee 


A SUCCESSFUL STUDENT: 1. Spends at 

least four evenings each week at home. 2. Has 

regular hours at home for study. 3. Is absent 

only when very necessary. 4. Has an interest 

n his or her work. 5. Is controlled by parents 

or guardians who show an interest in the work 
their children and cooperate with the school 
O. F. NIXON, Principal. 

“X-pend,” meaning excuse pending. 

EAST HIGH SCHOOL, 

Time issued o'clock 

Name . ° . 

ranted permission to classes today on condi- 

n that a written excuse explaining his or her 


at the office not later than 


rrow The written excuse must be signed 
the parent or guardian and will be filed in 
offic 
. lents mus vet signature ol nstructors 
wi e classes have been missed and leave thi 
} th la each ? rnir T 
ire of teache? Ist Ind 
it} ath 6th 
7+] 
The teachers w ill please see that the student 
ents tl prope idmission blank from the 
f} ef ner! ne him or her to re-enter 
es tomorrow 
O. F. NIXON, Principal. 
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lh as here described s d be augmented | 
reque =f T thre tTelep ‘ persona ite! 
ews th parents, visits the homes by tl 
i ittend;: ce hee a at ~ | rse, ana 
( writtel etter Le re nO he | ist Hig } 
Sechoo ve | em ce in espec | eff rt ft get 
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opportunity to cooperate in every way possible, 
i for them to realize that students 
cannot do the etfective 
less they are in school regularly, and that they 


as it 1s eCasyVv 


most school work un- 


Furthermore, our records 
that 
do have in 


be there on time. 


show conclusively most of the failures 
due di- 
to irregular attendance and tardiness on 


the part of 


which we school work are 
rectly 
students. 

The following illustrations are typical of the 


parental rezctions on receiving the letters with 
the eXCUSES enclosed: 

Parent No. 1 writes as follows: “Your letter 
enclosing exeuses which were presented bv my 
son A. 

“T am 
and Vv il] be 
Way possible to secure 


the part of A. 


COVE red by the exe 


was received by me in due time. 


ad to be advised in this matter 


vervy gv! 
glad to cooperate with you in any 
a perfect attendance on 
I am sure that most of the cases 
IseCs could have been avoided. 
The eXCuUses which | did issue were given be 
cause | that if 


sented the student would be denied admittance 


understood they were not pre 


to classes until an exeuse was presented | 


realize this is an important matter in discipline 
and wish to help in every way possible to pr 
| have told A. that in the future there will 


lave To be a very strong reason Tor writing an 


excuse 
Parent No. 2 called on the telephone and 
said “Mr. Nixon, I received your letter and 
he twelve excuses enclosed. I felt that I just 
must tell vo that I did not know B had heen 
ibsent so muse Also that of the twelve ex 
cuses I only wrote three of them, the other nine 
vere forged by him. I certainly see that 
this does 1 ecur again Thank vou, for I 
nm s 2 id sent the excuses to me oF 
Parent No i butcher by trade, telephoned 
ne “IT received vour letter and the ex 
cuses I see | the letter that ¢ Is not doing 
Md work in schoo I have just finished ‘euss 
e” the ‘lights’ out of him, and told him that 
I y e nin ne more ¢l e to make 
d ee either ‘ out’? this ‘monkey 
busines qd wa his less : I take him 
scho nd »p , ’ 
are N | ! . | ey ul 
ht n sending me r le 
( cle date | Ay) | have fT ken i 
great deal of pleasure in reading it 
| elleve tf vet a re t ! m 
‘ ‘ ‘ hha rep ror 
nt of effort expended 
For some time I have bee endeavoring to 
S11 | = Hig I d ie 7 freq ent ibsences 
ae ‘ P :, 


! g she s vel much dis raged at 
the wre t time d I am wondering if the 
F really p ng i e hard work that she 
S d 

I si p lea , sit at the ery first 

aaa + nenaueih teel f” 

Pars No illed at the sel bringing 
thre etter and excuses that were enclosed She 
said: “I am E. F’s mother. I came to oes 


these excuses You see I did not 
schoo! His 
lexas i nd ne has taken adv 


VM ould 


intage 


not be 


appre 


hended. I wish you would get him in the office 
is I 1 st have detinite understanding with 
him in regard to schor (Mav the writer add 
that E. F. has been in school regularly ever 


The advantages of the above 


method 
and tardiness are: (1) stu- 


practic il 
of handling absences 


dents are made more conscious of their business 


schoo] and are thereby riven 


lable training in discharging these obliga- 


It trains students in right attitudes 


(Concluded on Page 1 


— 


sty Teaneee 
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Economy and Efficiency of the 60 Minute Period 


V. H. Tibbetts, Superintendent of Schools, and Miss Georgiana Floeck, 
Teacher of History, High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


This article is an attempt to tabulate the 
practical results of a preconceived idea as to 
the time which should be allowed for a recita- 
tion period in the high school. Our high schoo! 
is comparatively young and happily furnishes a 
working laborat: ry for legitimate experimenta- 
tion. Because of its youth we have no hide- 
bound traditions to follow and when it became 
evident to the principal after conferences with 
the various members of the faculty, that our 
regular period of 40 minutes was failing to give 
the desired results, we decided to make a 
change with the beginning of the present schoo} 
year. It was eas ly possible to plan the period 
from a standpoint of organization so that it is 
now in such shave that we can judge somewhat 
from results, although we must have a still 
longer perspective before it can be assumed to 
be conclusive. 

We shall enumerate the standards we have 
set up for our procedure and then tell how the 
actual results and practices check up with our 
standards. 

The first standard which we set up is this: 
The organization of classroom administration 
should be such that it offers opportunity for 
supervised study, (1) which develops good 
habits of study, (2) which develops concentra 
tion, (3) wl ich de velops industry, (4) which de 
velops honesty, (5) which develops power to ap 
ply oneself to new problems. No one will ques 
tion, we think, that the longer period actually 
provides om ortunity for study. 

This longer pe riod may be devel pe d, first, by 
setting off in arbitrary div.s‘on the amount 
time to be spent each day on study, on recita 
tion, on new work and new problems, on r 
view, ete.; Or it may be devel yped, secondly, 
by allowing each instructor, presuming, of 
course, that he is in sympathy with the plan, to 
be guided by the needs of the class and the 
occasion in determining each day where the em 
phasis should be given. This is the plan fo 
lowed by us. 

We have laid down a further principle which 


says that supervised study develops eood habits 


of study. Having observed pupils work under 
the old plan and the new, we are convinced that 
pupils develop better habits when Ssuperyv sed. 


In a French class, for example, a pup:] writing 
a translation based on a new point in grammar 


t nae ney to beg n 


and a new vocabulary | 
writing at once, forgetting the foreign idiom. 
He will hunt in the voeabulary where he wi 
frequently find an unfomiliar form which h 
will use incorrectly. We have found that by 


setting aside a few minutes for oral preparation 


before allowing beginners to write, we hav 


helped them to learn how to study correctly. 


In thi torv class this point s turtner 
brought it by the fact that pupils who study 
the text under supervision. deve lop the h ibit 
reading mor refully, keeping alert whilk 
reading and it nables them to fix the facts n 
their true prop 

Supe rvised stu r . ( entration 
Contrary to some wh ntain that sunervisec 
study is detrimental to t onyment of con- 
centration, we conclude { ir exper ment 


that it does quite the opp t We have e 


deavored to establish in the m r the pup is 
that it is a vital part of their to coneen 
trate on a certain piece of work until t rk 
is accomplished thoroughly. In thi e] 


that we have been successful by arousing 
them 


class consciousness. 
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Supervised study develops industry. 


Geographic Maga- 


it was stated that t 


was much higher where the fores 


and better when tney W rk toget 









definite, contined to a very few books, the pupil 


would waste his time for want of specific dires. 





tion and helpful guidance. Outside reading 
usually proved a failure. Under our presen 
plan and with our library so situated that it jg 
accessible to every class, it becomes a part of 
the daily classroom equipment. Instructors 
and their classes, especially those in English 
and history, are making full use of these fagjj. 
ities by spe nding the whole or a part of a rec- 
tation in the library according to the needs of 


} 


the particular group. 

Imagine an artist painting a portrait whey 
his Impression ot the subject is fle: ting and in- 
distinct. So it is with the pupil who tries t 


clinch the points in a lesson without the proper 


llustrative material. It goes without saying 
that all progressive schools have maps, charts 


and the various other classroom devices 


7 
I essary to go id teachers but how many of 
them have the portunity to use these as they 
should be used? Sixty minute periods make it 


1} | ’ . 17 . 
t 5 | get the tull value trom 


hese helps since he has them not only during 


the recitatior neriod Dut while w rk ng rut his 
ssignment as well 

Science teachers especially are gratified with 
the good results in their classes, since the pupils 
study in the laboratory where they can find 
mple illustration and apparatus and specimens 
i the re d ne matter n the text (ur biology 
teacher claims that her class lever under. 
stood metamorphosis so well as Vv since they 
have specimens of the tadpole and frog always 


betore them while study ne ths part f the sub- 


ject. A great part of the time allotted to 


time that would otherwise bi spent Dv the 


pupils in studying the texthook. The properties 
Oot many subjects can be studied by servation 
n the laborat ry vhereas this study formerly 
had to be limited t i ft mportant elements 


and compounds. We could add indefinitely to 
the number of examples which show the advan- 


tages derived by the class studying 1 the lab- 


oratory 


THE SIOUX FALLS BUILDING PROGRAM. 

The school building operations of Sioux Falls, 
5S. Dak., have been quite unusual considering the 
S1Ze of the city. The school] enrollment is 5,248 
and rapidly increasing. The building opera- 
tions just completed and now in progress ag- 
gregate something like $974,000. 

Early this year the school board completed a 
wing of a new high school, at a cost of $336- 
000. The building is equipped with two high- 
pressure boilers, forced ventilating system with 
air washers, automatic temperature control and 
an electrically controlled clock system. 

A new sixteen classroom school including 
gymnasium, manual training and domestic sci- 
ence rooms, known as the Emerson school, will 
be completed next September, at a cost of $140, 
000. It will have three smokeless Kewaunee 
boilers and will also be equipped with forced 
ventilation, air washers and automatic tempera- 
ture control. 

The new Benjamin Franklin school, now in 
course of construction is of the two-story type, 
brick-and-tile construction with fourteen class- 
rooms including gymnasium. It will be equipped 
the same as the Emerson school. The contract 
price is $156,000 and building is to be ready next 
September. 

A twenty classroom building, the Hawthorne. 
begun in March of this year is also to be com- 
pleted by September. It will contain a gymna- 
sium and modern equipment. Contract price 
$176,000. 

The new Whittier school started in June is to 
be completed early next year. The unit to be 
built now will contain thirteen classrooms. It 
is eventually to be enlarged to 23 rooms and t0 
be used as a junior high school. The first unit 
will cost $163,000. 

All the new schools are provided with amplt 
grounds which are to receive the attention of 4 
landscape artist. Modern playground equip- 
ment is also to be provided. 
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EAST J 


OHIO. 
Mr. R. J. Keich, Architect. 


ixiomatie that the 


but also attention to tho 





4 } 
successtul schoo 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AT WARREN, 


1] Be as: . Be 
ulding shall include four elements of desis 
ruction The first of these is the 
‘ } } - + +} 
the plan and equipment to the 
| ne< ls oT the teacners and en ldre 
\ upy the building. The second el 
ss 3 . ‘ ™ 
ment is that of safety which implies not only 


rs which make for good health and th 
. vell-being of children. The third e] 
mi = that economy and involves perman- 
( nstruction and reasonable vst. Th 
fourth element invariably found good schoo 
idings is beauty, derived not vy from gra 
nd dignity in design but also ma ret 
( materiais 
| e Junior gh sch s at Warr a) | 
egoing elements g | oinouse 
v i\ een irefully taken into 
irchitect, and the buildings wh 
( n 1 use since September, 1922 ha 
er ind most satisfactory.’ The buildings 
! plan nstruction, and equip 
mi The design of the West Junior Hig 
s class nd has lor ck ls 4 
East Junior High S S t 
Renaissance, W di ised on 
Ri e models 
Bot uilding re bi dd neret 


| stru m t l ste 
ements of ( uildings tain onl 
isiun er and shower rooms, toil 

e fo e phvsk instructors 

round floors which are sufficiently abov 

) give the rooms full length wv 
d ntain the special rooms for shops, m«¢ 
drawing, [The rooms for automo 
nies, woodworking, sheet metal work 
mi il] drawing, elect vork, are a 
equ ed with spe apparatus and machinery 
amy I ( nduct ng tne several courses. 
Separate tside entrances are provided for in 


NIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL, WARREN, OHIO. R. J. Keich, 


troduci equipment and supplies. On the 
eround floor of each school there is also a room 

r hvg ork and two special classrooms, 
a bieyvcle room ecker rooms and space for the 
boilers and for fuel storage. The baleony of 

e gymnasium is on a level with the ground 
loor and is ampl ld a considerable aud 
ence during games and exercises 

On the first floor there are ten standard class 
rooms, tw if ers’ rest rooms large adminis- 
trativ "ES Ith center, a dental room 

d several storage rooms. 

()) e second floor there are two standard 
classrooms and a series of special rooms re- 
juired under ne real ition of the junior 
high. sel wo The library, including a 

1k room, a store room and a work room, are 

isantly located in the front of the building. 


Architect, 


Warren 


A large room slightly, in excess of the size of 


a classroom, has been pr vided for school organ- 
zations and for special work requiring larger 
than ord nary class groups. 

T} f Scie of 


neludes a science laboratory, 


nee department occupies a wing 


and 


iture study room and a room for storing 
ppar itus, et 
The domest'e science department includes a 
cooking laboratory, a sewing and a fitting 
room 


the school ineludes a 


en ldren who come fr mm considerable 


The student body of 
number of 


distances and a cafeteria, seating 200 and fully 


equipped, is provided for them the second 


floor. 


on 


hest building is 


ith 


the 


level w 


(One of the features of 


the auditorium which is on a 











ie) 





AUDITORIUM, EAST JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL, WARREN, OHIO 
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supply the gymnasium and aud 


ther Tan the Classrooms. 


struction and equipment 


ps at ¢ 1 oT the stairw 
program clock systems 
imbing is f the best modern 


cleaners are provided. 


ost of each building, erected 


~ approxim itelv $475,000. 








chitect was Mr. R. J. Ke 


SOUTH GRADE SCHOOL, PAOLA, KANS 


oe = 









































FLOOR PLANS, SOUTH GRADE SCHOOL, PAOLA, KANS 
Phos. W W amson & Co Architects lopeka, Kans 


A GRADE SCHOOL. vide to make quick clearances f the building 
Supt. A. M. McCullough, Paola, Kans. possible 


t 

The Paola south grade school building wa- The building is equipped with the Kewane 
planned to meet a definite need for the part of | boilers, Moline Univent heating and ventilating 
the city it serves. The need of a building that system and all are regulated by the Johnson 
vould take up for the time increases in the edu Service System. The whole is automatically 
onal need and yet fill the present demand ‘controlled for both heating and ventilating 
was the problem given the architect. Each room is a unit for heating and ventilating 
lding is one of the two-story and base- by itself. <All rooms are unilaterally lighted 

ment three floor types. It is built of mat-faced The building cost exclusive of equipment 
or ‘k Al d tron med with art ioe =Tone Th $214.57 per cn ld, 25 cents per cub c foot T i 
ls and stairs are of terrazzo, the toilet floors total of $75,000. The building is beyond th 
hite tile and the classroom floors of hard present needs but is so constructed that the 

ni The building is fireproof throughout. ater demands of the community can be met. 


There are ten standard classrooms, a domes THE NORTH END JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
| training room and a con S. E. Weber, Formerly Superintendent of 
nation auditoriun ind = gymnasium The Schools. 


building is constructed to meet the need of The North End Junior high school of Seran 
three hundred fiftv children. The office and ton, Pa., now in process of erection, is the first 
teachers’ rest room are on the second floor over f a group of four junior high schools to be 
the main entrance The office is connected to wit in Scranton to relieve the present conges 
11 floors and classrooms by a call hell or tele tion in the two senior high schools and in thé 
phone system Each classroom 5 provided grade schools in evé ry section of the city 


] 


} "eae a { 1 . , — 
vith a puplis cloak room an 1 close for tl} There is little difference of opinion concern- 


eacher’s supplies The halls and stairs are ng the undesirability of having pupils on part 
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NORTH END JUNIOR 





HIGH SCHOOL, SCRANTON, PA 


time, taught in classes that are abnormally be 




















£ ‘ 
large, or housed in basement, hall, or portable : : 
rooms. Every one of the foregoing situations : FEL IND? i 
has been found in Scranton for some time. | of 1, , 
During the war the board of education was un- | 
able to undertake any large schoolbuilding en- LODE VLE LIAS l l 
terprise. Since the building handicap has been || er Es 
; - ; : oF — 
removed it has taken steps to remedy its school- <1 |> . — E ‘ 
a housing conditions. ; CLASS ap eee —— |* 
| lhe edueator usually thinks of the junior high MOOK brass: gonag ert ' wrTtTT 
ta - . 5 A CLAS BOGOF 
4 school, 6-3-3 plan, as preferable to the 8-4 organ- v3 : | 
. hte acy: deel. . - jonas \tr 
: ization in that it bridges the gap between the — 
4 ' I ee -_ —_ —_ -_ Th —_—_ bad 
' elementary school and the high school, permits ‘ | 
departmentalization, promotion by subject, e l E. we | 
. . . . bs | ad . | 
| greater variety of courses, the earlier introduc [ at f vince | 
7 . . . ° . Y Yr de 
: tion of a foreign language, and increases the LODE DGEL TORIUR ‘ a. | 
. . = ' = - 
holding power ot the school. 1 bit , | 
j : 
q ry’ - . . z - is 
: Che plans for the building have been drawn r a 4 aU, | 
on the basis of making provision for 1200 pupils. - os } as H seyret | 
rn ° ° ° ° ° 5 ‘ 
The chances are that this building will be in F i | 
time requisitioned to accommodate a consider- j 











ably larger student body, especially in the event 
that the platoon system is put in operation 
The building is designed to serve to the best ad- 
vantage the educational needs of 1200 boys and 


IL L EVINCED sone TLENENTAL 
L pasosegoiy any , - Ft 
Tr ae ap th : 
girls in the North End of Scranton. 


(Concluded on Page 139) SECOND FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SCRANTON, PA | 
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FIRST FILOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SCRANTON, PA P 


Gilbert N. Edson, Architect, Scranton, Pa 








| Landscape Treatment of a School Building Site 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, Kent, Ohio 


Louise Klein Miller, Landscape Architect. 


Mr. W. A. Walls, Superintendent of Publie A modern school building generally is the The front and side areas are purely decora- 
Schools. Kent, Ohio, in the November issue of best designed and most scientifically constructed tive in treatment. The playground area adja- 


THI SCHOO! BoarRD Jot RNAI guve a historical bul ding in the neighborhood of which it 1s a eent to the auditorium is also to be used as a 











nd comprehensive description of the develop part. It is a radiating center for education parking space to accommodate the general pub- 
ment f a modern = schoo plant A schoo] It becomes a constructive foree in thi upbuild lie, taking advantage of the educational and so- 
pu dd ny planned to emb ly the ist W rd 1! ing ot the communhit\ ind oO! distinetive influ cial features ottered by the school. 
efficiency and economy, equipped to meet the ence in the improvement of physical conditions The decorative planting is largely withdrawn 
demands of up-to-date educational methods, is otf the district. from the building to prevent any possible 
ne ol community’s greatest assets. The Kent high schoo has a commanding shading of windows and an irregular broken 
According to statistics given, the Kent high tion—on rising ground at the head of an flagstone walk between the shrubbery and 
plant cost $420,225.79 for site, grading avenue bordered by tine old maple trees, form building affords a “sneak walk” for convenience. 
ding, equipment and miscellaneous items. ne a wonderful vista. When other sites, which Because of difference of levels the “lunch 
ludging from the majority of schools featured liad been considered inadequate, had been aban awn” is reached by irregular steps leading to 
fur Scueot Boarp JourNnat and schools the doned, a publie spirited citizen offered to the the lower level, which affords a pleasant out-of 
a ength a d breadtl Tt thie ind, it seems to be ward t education a tract of ind na re door eating place, a relief from the usual hot, 
pression of most boards ot education that stricted residential seetion ot the town at cost close atmosphere of the eafeteria. The drink- 
ve yp rformed their funetion after they and at the same tim emploved \ landseape ny fountain and seats under the shade of trees 
signed the last check for the contractor chitect to make plans of property adjacent and in the seclusion of shrubbery, make a 
fail to appreciate that a sehool to be to the school site. unique, convenient and comfortable feature ad- 
or} est ¢ ( sig heance must by OT The school tT DdDelng oT rreguiar shape ind jacent to the cateteria. 
tectural good form and placed on a site different levels made it possible to introduce The playground, although irregular, is ade 
if ate proportions, ocated where t Will some hique Teatures and adapt some areas to quate. The sloping area attords a vantage 
e greatest service several uses ground for the bleachers overlooking the run- 
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and football 


m. cluding trees, shrubs, vines and _ perennials 
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track, baseball diamond The planting list Was caretully selected, in 


By removing the bleachers during the winter which will produce a pleasing effect during the 


season 
sports. 
etable 


a toboggan slide will afford fine winter entire season. The setting of the building is 
Tennis, basket ball, quoits and veg- advantageous and the general etfect is greatly 


rarden comprise the equipment. enhanced by the appr priate plantin 
+ jul} | | I 


What Service Should the School Architect 


Render the Board Beyond the Drawing of 


Plans and Supervising Construction? 
Dwight H. Perkins, F. A. I. A., Chicago, II. 


rood buildin Phe ! ( tv must ! ‘ ! ern ‘ l | 
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HIGH SCHOOL, LEWISTON, NEBR. Ellery Davis, Architect, Lincoln. 








This is the line of argument that I should 
follow in reference to each portion of the gen- 
eral question, forming the title of this paper, as 
it is brought up. 

However, there are services which the archi- 
tect may naturally perform which are not in- 
cluded within those above defined as constitute 


gn a build 
ing his duty. The natural, broad visioned 

















Warm an : ; e 
s satisfar architect is a social creature rather than an in- 
1, supervi- div dualist. He ‘annot help realizing the rela- 

f his work to society, particularly when he 


expert ser ion of : 
is a builder of schools. He will choose to 


exert every legitimate influence upon his fe 





ting, steel 






































yr, et ( 
— tizens to eause them to wish to do their ut- 
remeie. most toward supplying the buildings needed by 
aay, Many BR public education. This because he is informed 
= should n detail in re ference to a proposed school eree- 
sie , a ! nd the issue of bonds necessary to finance 
es OF it, and as a eitizen he desires to assist by im- 
, ae iting tha knowledge to the voters. Of 
yet a course, it is his duty to furnish to the board 
r the prow every kind of illustration, black and white plan 
ri — nd perspective views, lantern slides, statistica! 
. ee nformation, descriptive matter for the use of 
should 3 that board in any wavy that it may see fit 
‘On, Ue through =public meetings, the newspapers, MAIN FLOOR PLAN, SCHOOL, LEWISTON, NEBR 
ducationa pamphlets or any other method—but his par 
ie to ® fieipation, strietly as an architect, would b 
| building roperiy limited to the furnishing of such ma. 
terial. His participation beyond that, in school 
vuditor- bond campaigns, is or should be a matter of his 
n aud ee and should spring from his interests 


‘itizen rather than those which he po: 








il persons CssEs is Bal irchitect 
net he 7 ‘ a 
> ae Educational town-surveying, the making of 
us Cone reports of existing school facilities embodying 
st be em- the recommendations for their modification or 
] M . % 
to employ Inerease over a period of years as well as tne 
-ordingly detailed statement of building requirements, is 


hot In my judgment the work of an architect. 








school at I have met a few, only a few, who think other- 
vise, but I for one dissent. I would no mor 


r drama- 
natters to presume t recommend to a_ bo 


-*... 22... 4.9.2.2 .2.”. 








: and are h school should be located in a cer 
guidance fain place or in some other, than I would at 
tempt i\dvise a paint manufacturer on tl] 

s §6relation of his grinders to his mixers, or to dk 
not move bate with a surgeon on whether his operating 
iditorium. and | preparation rooms should be adjacent 
that the or remote 
ated, — Wi recognize and admit the errors in loea 
ic regula- fon and arrangement which have been com- 


complied mitted in the construction of school buildings, 
BASEMENT PLAN, SCHOOL, LEWISTON, NEBR. 


(Conclude on Page 140) 
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EDITORIAL 


WHEN TO PURCHASE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT. 

In a well ordered household the purchase ot 

supplies is not only made in accordance with 


curent and future needs but also with some re- 


gard to market conditions, present and prosp 


tive pr es The jeter rat I | eerta } l 

modities, and the exiget s of delivery | 
[he school su mark 

markets for other mmoditi 

Tiona mndit Th l I | I 

respects it 13 \W me 

equ mel ! | = I T 

T ) ! ( ! eT l 

rent d su 


rds tl I 
Phe tawd1 | ( raphe 
former d ! 
solid, | 
ngenulty g 1 a 
( i! l I 1 
ind equipment moder 
The school ID | f l 
has Wl onsequence ssumed " I 


and solidity ind i ts rel 


publie has r ears be ed 
more fixed met d ind mor tsi tory 
‘conditions. The industry, nevert 

ject to product exigenc A idicious 
manufacturer must regulate his output upon 
estimated demand. Again, e must aim 
make his deliveries in accordance th aectua 


demand. The concentration of demand and de 
livery upon a resti ‘ted period causes conges- 
tion, delay and dissatisfaction. 

Orders for school supplies and equipment 
should be placed early in the month of July 
rather than delayed until the tall opening ot 
This will 


proper select on, pack ng ind transport iT10n ‘OT 


schools in Septemb: r. enable 


goods, and prompt delivery to their destination. 
As already intimated there are commodities 
which are subject to deterioration and whicl 
enter into daily use. These, wherever quantity 
and transportation conditions permit, can more 
delivered monthly or quar 


id intage ously De 


bulk shipments. 


terly, than in annual 
On the whole, there is good reason to hold 
that a timely ant eipation of school needs and 


the placing of orders accordingly will result in 


better servic A congestion of orders can only 
lead to contusion and waste, whereas the mor 
judicious placement of orders will lead to econ 


omies. These economies will eventually mean 
better production and distribution service, the 
advantages of which will be shared by the 
schools. 
A STORMY CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The Chicago board of education has closed a 
chapter in its career which stands out as the 
most remarkable and at the same time the most 
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in the history of American schoo] 


distressing 


It covers several years of tur- 


administration. 
moil and contention, of charges and counter- 
charges, and of legal encounter that ran from 
The climax 
was reached when some months ago the ma- 


the lowest to the highest courts. 


jority of the members of the board of eduea- 
tion were condemned by a court of law to prison 
sentences and money fines. 

The story is too long and too involved to 
warrant a recital at this time. <A review of 
the same simply demonstrates that the efficacy 
of the appointive system depends solely upon 
the power that appoints. If that power chooses 
the right men and women, all is well. If it 
fails to do so, all is wrong. 

The ( hiecago board ot education is chosen by 
the mayor. The latter in formulating a board 
vielded to the dictates of the political workers 
that gave him office. The result was disastrous. 
Those in the school board saddle detied not only 
the ordinary proprieties but detied laws itself 


in order to remain there. Etheieney gave way 


t tempol expedieney. Selt respect vielded 
to seit erest 
WI the s =Vstem t ¢ hic ig bore i 
} < rl ! l | T ed eo 1 €o d 
p ! ( orl ca ‘ | ‘ tend | Tut 
, | | en ee the reat mid-west 
} ( mn | Cs Th 
= = ! ( (el Tess e ae 
Css I tha ( i 
y ( ~ i I es 
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rHE CAMDEN SCHOOLHOUSE HORROR 
AND ITS LESSONS. 


Phi cog es its p des 
mast t briet word—experienc 
I} l ! att ( mit s ! 
the direction of an avoidance of a repetition. 
We travel along thoughtlessly until something 
has happened to awaken caution and circum 
spection. And then we act in order to avoid a 
“ re ( The I re 
Phe recent Camde S. ( sc] house hor 
ror, whereby seventy-seven persons, pupils and 
parents, lost their lives, atfords another lesson 
in the school otf experience. Precious human 
ves ave ber sacrificed through a decrepit 


and illy planned structure. Somebody unwisely 


took a chanes vith disastrous results. To loeate 
the blame ean be of little avail. To leeture the 
school authorities of Camden cannot bring back 
perished in the accident. 

The blame must be placed Ipon a tendency, 
found in a greater or lesser degree everywhere, 
to ! ld that the poss ble is not always the prob- 
able, and to take I) gambler’s chance on coming 
There are thousands of school- 
houses in this countrys st as decrepit as was 
the Camden schoolhouse. It only 
] 


iar circumstance, 


requires a 


sim namely, a crowded room. 


an outworn oil lamp and a weak staircase, to re- 
enact the tragedy In a thousand other places. 
he Iroquois theater fire in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 30, 1903. whereby 575 people lost their lives, 
prompted the asbestos stage curtains through- 
t the world, and the Collinwood sehool 
ire at Cleveland, Ohio, on March 4, 1908. 
pupils and teachers were killed, 
] , l l ] ] . 
evolved the handle-lock whereby a pressure from 
Accidents 


within would open a door outward. 


Invent Satety devices. 


ihouse 


The Camden horror will mean closer atten. 


tion to sate stairways and ample exits. There 
are many school buildings in this country with 
assembly halls located on the second or third 
floor. Where safety regulations either do not 
exist, or if they exist, are loosely administered, 
there is grave danger that in ease of a stam- 
pede a loss of life is sure to follow. It is not 
always a defective oil lamp that causes a stam- 
pede, nor a weak stairease that causes a calam.- 
itv. Any seare that leads to a mad rush for 
exits may tumble a mass of humanity over q 
stairway that is strongly built and yet cause q 
great loss of lives. 

The Camden horror may well prompt school 

ithorities to examine their older buildings and 
allow no crowds to occupy the upper floors un- 
less the stairways are not only secure but wide 
enough to permit a hurried and safe exit. 

Modern architecture has borne in mind the 
question of safety by locating assembly halls, 
as well as kindergarten rooms, on the ground 
Hoors with ample exits to the open alr. The 
der school buildings must be rendered equally 
safe to the school publie. 


It s sincerely to be hoped that the silent 


~ he Camden vietims will serve as 
solemn warnings that other American school 
children, of this and sueceeding generations 
must be sateguarded against a similar fate 
his is ed ol tion that is encumbent 
ipon every board of education in the land. 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL TAXATION AND 
SCHOOL SUPPORT. 


4 
l, their expans n servie 

| ‘ COl 3A for t service, tf 
‘ ‘ l ! ( = it I vi ich the 
ve ¢ eP} d . res the war, a 
( 1? stration was 
diser een school sup 
port ls sts er progress must be 
che d more ade te support must be pro- 
led mer was not deemed feasibl 

— | SS1D1¢ 
tax ability and the educators were not inelined 
Services lo ask for better support 
iS eas [o secure that support was another 
matter, This involved not only a statement of 
pressing school needs, but a knowledge of the 
a0) es = 4 revenue 


In reeognition of this facet the editor of the 
ScuooL Boarp JOURNAL two years ago launched 

series ot articles which dealt with the princi- 
ples of taxation. They proved the first step in 
the direction of the solution of a growing prob- 
to the school men of the coun- 
try that there was only one safe route of travel, 
the schools were to be maintained upon high 
standards. 

The quack remedies which were here and 
there espol sed soon came to nought, and educa- 
tional leaders of vision and vigor have now come 
forward to sound the keynote of a sound solu 
tion of the problem. Thus, it is gratifying to 
note that men of the Dr. George D. Strayer 
type have turned their attention to the study 
of taxation and are discussing the subject with 
an intelligent grasp of the fundamentals in 
volved in the same. 
| evident that the school 
constituency of the nation must not only pos 
sess a conception tf the ed icational needs of 
the day, but must also appreciate the sources 
that e: 


n and must prov de for these needs. The 
schoolmaster may tell the legislator what he 
wants, but he must also be a le to suggest t0 
him how that want ean be best supplied. 

The sourees of taxation are no mystery, and 
while any scheme of taxation at best is involved 
with many considerations, the distribution of 
the burden upon a basis of uniformity and 
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equity is quite possible. At the same time it is 
equally possible for the educator to grasp the 
fundamentals of taxation and to manifest a 
familiarity of the subject equal, or superior, 
to that of the legislator. 

The educational leaders, therefore, in recog- 
nition of the fact that school taxation is at this 
period in the history of American school ad- 
ministration a most vital one, should instruct 
the school publie in the fundamentals of the 
subject and point to a solution that is both 
feasible and equitable. 

THE UNDERCURRENT AGAINST THE HIGH 
COST OF EDUCATION. 

The Pritchett criticism on the tendencies in 
the administration of the public schools, their 
studies and has 
prompted the newspaper editors everywhere to 


amplitied increasing cost, 


engage in comment upon it and to lean some- 
what in favor of the same. Members of boards 
of education, too, here and there have given 
expression towards greater conservatism in pub- 


lie school expenditures. 


It is well to know the extent to which editors 
and school board members caution the educa- 
tors in their progressive expansion of the school 
servic They resent the manner in which 
schoolmasters re fer to the cost of cosmetics and 

ears and comparing the same with the cost 

l tion 
Phe me who do this (and it has bee done 
ent magazine articles by educators who 
sought perpetuate thelr dea, contrary to the 
lome f impartial and competent observ 

: ‘nish ammunition for the small-town 

stands before an audience of his 

ns, and attempts to justify the ex 

ince of the school system by quoting what 
rms public extravagance in expenditure 
smokes, cosmetics, ete., and, too frequently 
ens that most of those who make up his 
dienes ine people who do not think. He 
. S d he struts the stage in ecstasy 

s outbursts of applause greet his remarks.” 

So speaks the editor of the Courier News of 
P eld, N. J., and continues his argument: 

sa very attractive way of putting an argu- 
to assert that four billions were spent on 
hese little trifles like smokes and cosmetics, 


e only one bill 


NI ] on was spent on the schools. 
What d d the one billion produce / That is the 


+ 


juestion for edueators to answer. There is no 


ne opposed to public education. The criticism 
f late has been regarding the kind of public 
education that is given.” 

Whatever may be the economic consideration 
nvolved 


ry 


in the expenditure of moneys for lux- 
as against those made for a vital necessity 
the comparison loses its force in the light of 
he real objective in hand, namely, the efficiency 
the schools. We have frequently held in 

lumns that the exploitation of the coun- 


{rv's waste 


expenditures on luxuries do not 


istify waste on necessities. In either case 


\ 


waste is unjustified. 
Nor does this argue, as applied to the subject 
hand, that the schools of the country have 


been extravagantly managed. It does argue, 
however, that a constant harping on the extrav- 
agance of the other fellow arouses the suspicion 
that vou are defending some extravagances of 


Ir own. 
There is no oceasion to enter into a sweeping 
of school this No one 
las as yet made out a good case on the preva- 


ence of 


defens: eosts at time. 
the adminis 
No one placed 
‘ommanding position and informed on the 
subject, has deemed it expedient to go on the 
lef in a cause that needs no defense. 


general extravagance in 


tration of the American schools. 


The adjustment of present situation in the 
1001 administrative field will not 
found in minor 


only be 


eliminating waste here and 
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there, but also in 
where this is 


providing better support 
now badly needed. But, more 
important than dealing with the existing un- 
evenness in school finance is the effort to secure 
the maximum service out of every dollar ex- 
pended for school purposes. 

THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The time of year is at hand when the con- 
tractual relations of superintendents and boards 
either renewed or ended. 
Where the superintendent is satisfied with the 
conditions that attend his office and the board 
is satisfied with the service rendered, the rela- 
will Where 


changes are likely to follow. 


of education are 


tions continue. exists 


rupture 

In recent years superintendency changes have 
not been entirely due to local disagreements be- 
tween the factors concerned, but 
stances been prompted by 


have in in- 
a competitive spirit. 
A school board that had a good superintendent 
believed it to be, 
and made a tempting salary offer to secure the 


sought, what it a better one, 


desired man. The sch 0] board that had the 
alleged better man Was exposed to the ilterna- 
tive of ki | 


a counter offer or 
A situation of 


making lose that man. 


this kind recently arose in an 


eastern city whose superintendent was 


sought, 


at an ighb ring city. 


increased salary, by a ne 
Vspaper editor located in the first city 
made the following comment: 


“Each city should demand a high standard ot 
capability in its school superintendent. Each 


city should determine definitely what a just re- 
vard for the individual meeting such a stan 
ard should be and further determine whether 
it car r nn atford the payment ol such a 
reward. If cannot afford expenditure in this 


sum it must lower Its st indard. Ability in any 


‘commands a pro But of 


per wage. ‘ourse 
ere 1s little o1 sdom in permitting the muni 
pal mind to get into a state of flutter every tim 
a neighbor comes poaching. If we take car 


that our standard is preserved and that we pay 
- 


sufficiently well to make its preservation pos 


vell served regardless of ind 


viduals. We 


ind then to a richer 


may lose an exceptional man now 


or more rapidly progressive 


community, but we shall not retrograde.” 

The sch 0] board that finds itself confronted 
with a competitive situation of this character 
overbid the com- 
it did not 


suthcient 


is in a peculiar dilemma. To 


petitor constitutes an admission that 


heretofore pay its 


superintendent a 


salary. Failure to do so forfeits the opportun- 


ity to retain the superintendent. 

In eases of this kind the predilections of the 
superintendent must, after all, be reckoned 
with. The ethics of the situation forbid him 
bloek ld to the 


the same time, he 


auction 
bidder. At 


and his profession to accept 


to go on the and vit 


highest 


owes to 


himself a position 
that provides an attractive salary consideration 
and promises a wider field of service. 

As far as the school board is concerned it 


sn ruld n the first place fix the superint ndent’s 


salary on a basis that is in keeping with that 
recognized by other progressive communities. 
While the compensation accorded to the office 


is guided by 
also be 
compensation 
ability 


is not subject to schedule rates but 
the laws of and demand, it 


light of the 


supply must 
adjusted in the 
granted to men of equal character and 
in other fields of activity. 
HAS SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
AIDED BY THE AUTOMOBILE? 
The advent of the automobile has proven a 
school The 
rural schools have been permanently benefited 
The school, which has 
eliminated thousands of one room schoolhouses 
and brought the 


BEEN 


factor in administrative service. 


thereby. centralized 


} 


graded school to the rural chil- 
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dren, has received its best impetus in the 
transportation afforded by the automobile bus. 

The gasoline vehicle has enabled school ad- 
ministrators, in both city and country, to make 
many more frequent visits to the schools than 
this could have been done through other means 
of transportation. It has, therefore, saved val- 
uable time and has undoubtedly added to the 
efficiency of the schools. 

3ut, there is a difference between the use and 
the abuse of any article or agency. The auto- 
mobile as a means of transportation, properly 
employed, is rendering a beneficent service to 
society. Improperly employed, it may prove a 
fatal curse as has, again and again, been dem- 
onstrated in many instances. 

Thus, the modern vehicle which is an advan- 
tage in school administrative labors, may also 
in instances prove the contrary if unwisely em- 
ployed. At San Antonio, Texas, the school 
authorities have found that the use of automo- 
biles by pupils is doing harm to their mental 
and moral Here is what 
of the San Antonio Express writes: 


the editor 


pre Tess, 


“The board of education objects to the fact 


that so many parents—or any parents—allow 


from 
keeping the cars near the school mean- 


children to drive automobiles to and 
school, 
while. The board’s objection is quite justifiable 
attendant tounded; 


presence hear 


and its criticism is well 


based only on facts. The ear’s 


the school grounds is more or less demoralizing. 
The temptation to take a spin around the block 


at luneh period or study hour—rules or no 


rules—is almost irresistible, and its use for a 


clandestine tete-a-tete follows naturally. 


“Parents should, and it is that 


they do, cooperate with the school government 


imperative 


at least to the extent of keeping the motor ears 
Stu 


away from the pupils during school hours. 
bodies at 


aent and several 


found it 
motion) 


Princeton, Cornel] 
other splendid universities have 
to abolish 


abusive distraction 


neces- 
sary such an 
If this 


deal us 


(of their own 
from their studies. 


common-sense discipline—this square 


between college anc student—be 


| required for 
the university man, how much more is it needed 
for the high | boy or 


schoo girl! It is far 
cheaper in the long run, too, to send the pupils 


to school by street car—if ride they must— 
and, of course, 
school econduet 


The 


parents 


far more democratic in publie 
and relations.” 
here must be 
fondle their 


indulgence. It 


blame lodged with the 


who offspring with over 
simply form of 
the chronie evil which prompts parents to pro- 
vide their children 


money” 


notes a new 


with too much “spending 
and deck them with finery that shall 
render them preferred guests rather than stu- 
dents at the school. 

School authorities must combat this new evil, 
wherever it may assert itself, with the same en- 
that they combated all 
the fool lavishments of misguided parents 
which tend to undermine the spirit of equality 
and that must 
American publie school. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

Some one has figured out that Jack Dempsey 
receives $1,000,000 for three fights while a school 
teacher receives a measly $1,500 for ten months 
work. into 
the bruiser business and give Dempsey some 
competition. 

In Indiana 


ergy have in the past 


democracy characterize the 


This teaches just one lesson. Go 


raising the dickens 
That’s what you get 
for raising so many poets and educational high- 
brows, and not enough plain taxpayers. 

“Most of the 
cobwebbed” charges Dr. 


some one is 
about schools all the time. 


fossilized and 
Post Halleck. 
Now the boards of education should bestir them- 
selves in whether 
have slipped into their schools. 


pedagogs are 
, 

Reuben 

ascertaining 


any highbrows 
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In studying a health problem, I found in 
one of the replies from important medical men 
of New England, the following statement from 
a specialist whose opinion must be given the 
utmost weight (and it is the more valuable be- 
vause his practice covers children of a goodly 
number of school systems): “A very harmful 
factor in my practice I find to be the school 
lunch. It is too often improperly cooked; too 
often largely starch and almost always eaten in 
a hurry. For the last there are various rea- 
sons.” 

This statement led me to investigate further 
and to consult a principal whose school is pop- 
ularly declared to have made a particular suc- 
cess in this field. There I found that the ma- 
terial used is the very best, the cooking is done 
as well as in a good home, and the variety 
excellent as far as it goes. The attempt is to 
give simply one hot dish, the pupils bringing 
There I found 
a marked falling off in business as the year 
went on, especially since the region now has a 


other material as they choose. 


number of soda fountains, supplying delicious 
milk drinks at a nominal cost. I was also in- 
formed that the milk drinks are most generally 
bought. In spring these had been provided at 
the school and with great success. The prin- 
cipal bought tickets for personal use every week, 
but in spite of excellent dishes and conditions, 
could not personally use the food, although no 
explanation for the feeling could be given. 

Going again to a different and more ambi- 
tious type of school lunch I found that, as soon 
as it was not absolutely necessary to eat there, 
the pupils preferred to go elsewhere. Yet the 
menu was good, and on testing the food, I 
found it excellent. 

Investigating at a well-known school where 
good apparatus had been installed and which 
the makers held up as a model lunch equip- 
ment, I found the menu varied, the business 
fair, but the chief boast seemed to be on the 
ability to handle a large number of pupils in 
a short period. 

In other words, we find that a medical man 
recognizes dangers in the school lunch, school 
officials and teachers feel something is wrong, 
and the pupils prove it. But just what is the 
trouble and why / 

Before continuing, what are the requirements 
Above all, sale-ability. 
Sale-ability, because if we can’t have our lunch 
discontinue it. No 
matter how good our theories may be regarding 
food, we must have food that is salable. This 
does not must make our food 
sweetmeats. But it does mean that the food 


of a successful lunch ? 


service used, we should 


mean that we 


must please and must continue to create an 
appetite. 

Secondly, the food must be cheap in the sense 
of unusual value for a small sum of money, 
counting in cents; not, however, cheap in the 
sense of poor. This requires efficient manage- 
ment and full use of the buying power of a 
school system which is usually good. 

Thirdly, the menu must have variety. Not 
the classic boarding house seven-day-rotation, 
but frequent changes even of standard articles, 
for bread itself or rolls become a too-familiar 
thing if the brand is not changed or else the 
recipe is not varied. A dish that tastes well 
one day becomes too well-known to the palate 
thereafter till many days have passed. 

With variety we must have quality. It should 
mean few dishes per day, but these rarely re- 
peated till considerable time has elapsed. The 
argument that this policy is more expensive 
is weak, for the difference at most is nominal 
and popularity is here essential to success. ; 


The Problem of the School Lunch 


Hugh G. Rowell, M. D., New Bedford, Mass. 
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The purpose of all school lunch installations 
must be to meet a recognized need. Usually it 
is the result of the location of the school which 
is a long distance from the homes and from 
cther economical sources of food. The element 
of competition is not desirable and, as in many 
other things, a school system is not justified in 
competing with existing businesses, unless for 
very good reasons. 

The physician’s opinion quoted above, many 
of us will admit, is justified. The reason for 
the failure of most school lunches, it may be 
said, is the lack of qualified supervision. The 
common custom of turning such matters over 
to a contractor or to a person hired for the 
purpose and leaving the handling to them is at 
the bottom of the What is 
needed is a more active interest by the school 


whole trouble. 
executive who is best qualified to advise. It is 
not enough to have a dietitian draw up a week’s 
or month’s menus and turn them over to the 
cook or the manager of the school lunch. Let 
the official try out the food daily and he may 
be sure that the quality will improve. Again, 
the employee will be just as interested in get- 
ting results as the superintendent or dietitian 
and, if this official feels that anything goes, it 
probably will. You will also find your pupils 
will go to lunch—elsewhere. Once in a while 
get the honest impression of two or three pupils 
regarding the lunch and you will thereby secure 
more truths, if vou go at it tactfully. 

In other words, check up matters constantly. 
Do not 
lunch that it is not within the executive con- 
trol of the school system. 
distinctly a part of the school and if the service 


think because someone makes up the 
The lunch room is 


is not satisfactory, the school executives must 
answer for it. 

The best test I can suggest is to put yourself 
in the pupil’s places and test your reactions 
on that basis. Consider what dishes would have 
appealed to you at their age and meet their 


desires so far as common sense will permit. 
It might not be a bad idea to have the 


vote as to what they consider desirable 


pupils 
dishes. 
Since they have to pay for them, you are really 
giving them real service and their interest and 
cooperation will result. 

The excess of starchy foods can be eliminated 
to some extent by limiting their number and 


popularizing the protein dishes. Bread and 


butter, or sandwiches, are staples and are the 
cheapest, therefore most often bought. Simple 
puddings may often compete successfully with 
pastry, but pastry is more easily obtainable. 
There is only one real reason for improper 
cooking and that is carelessness. If the equip- 
ment is inadequate, do not cease your efforts 
kind and 


Careful supervision will soon put an end to im- 


till vou have the proper amount. 


yroper pre aration in any case. 
pro} pre} 


The environment of the school lunch must 


be reasonably attractive and without odors. 
Too hurried eating mav be the fault of allow- 
ing too few minutes in the school schedule. It 


is, however, just as likely that in many cases 


PAY YOUR TAXES AND VISIT THE 
SCHOOLS. 


You pay your taxes and comfortably leave the 
rest to the school board, the superintendent and 
teachers. Why not show some interest your- 
self in the schools? 

You can visit some of them and see for your- 
self whether or not your own children are being 
adequately cared for, properly taught and wisely 
made into real American citizens. Your interest 
would encourage the teacher and perhaps give 
you an insight as to many of her problems.— 
News, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 



















































SARAH ELIZABETH RUSSUM, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Miss Russum, the new state superintendent for Idaho, 
entered upon her term of service January Ist. She is a 
native of Missouri and received her professional education 
in the Southwest Missouri Teachers’ College and in the 
University of Idaho. She began her professional career 
as a grade teacher in Carthage, Mo., and was for some 
years a teacher of science in the Joplin High School. For 
some years she was head of the Science Department in the 
High School at Kellogg, Idaho. Miss Russum has been 
active in the teachers’ association work, especially in the 
science division of the Inland Teachers’ Association. 
the pupil hurries through lunch in order to 
take up some other activity, perhaps sports, or 
an errand, or study for the next lesson. The 


writer has frequently done this even after 
school days were over. 

The worst of the situation is that in the 
schools, often by example as well as by definite 
instruction, we are trying to teach the pupils 
If we talk about 
food and then furnish 


prepared either as regards 


to be healthy as well as wise. 
ecaretul selection of 
lunches carelessly 
cooking or attractiveness, or variety, can we not 
expect such influence to extend into the home 
and thus defeat the purpose of our lessons? 
Again, if we bolting of 
should not be surprised 
difficulties 
nutrition suffers becaus« 


encourage or permit 
food at this age, we 
if gastro-intestinal arise or even 
the habit may extend 
to other meals. 


This article is not an arraignment of the 


scheme of school lunches. They are needed and 
form a very definite part of the essential equip- 
ment of many schools. At the same time we 
should consider them as one more educational 
factor and give them the same careful planning 
and supervision which we give academic and 
shop studies. 


A DRAMATIC SCHOOL BOARD SESSION. 


The recommendation to drop three teachers 
because they were poor in discipline, had in- 
sufficient knowledge of teaching technique, 
lacked in energy and general teaching ability, 
and were hampered by too many outside inter- 
ests, compelled Superintendent George E. Mc- 
Cord of Springfield, Ohio, to face a contest be- 
fore the school board and the general public. 

His recommendations were challenged when 
the school board gave the teachers a_ public 
hearing attended by 500 citizens. The hearing 
was attended by catcalls and hisses, and cries 
of “sit down” and “shut up” were frequently 
heard. There was applause for the superintend- 
ent and for the defendant teachers. 

The board of education finally sustained Su- 
perintendent McCord by a vote of three to five. 
The latter based his action upon the following 
statement: 

“The greatest responsibility of a superintend- 
ent of schools is the selection and appointment 
of his corps of teachers. Upon assuming the 
responsibility of the administration of a school 
system, the superintendent must take consider- 
able time to learn and judge his teaching corps. 
The time must come if there are those teachers 


who do not work for the very best interest of 


the children of the community, when they must 
not be reappointed. 
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Victor Records 


by European Artists 


An enrichment in the Victor Catalog that offers excellent material for Courses in Music Appreciation. 


Concertos 





Symphonies Symphonic Poems 


Vocal and Instrumental Solos 


The following selections, chosen from larger lists of records by the 
artists represented, are especially useful in teaching Music Appreciation: 


ANSSEAU, FERNAND, Tenor 


74738) Roméo et Juliette—Ah, léve-toi soleil \ 12-in. List 
( (Arise, Fair Sun) Gounod) price $1.75 


BATTISTINI, MATTIA, Baritone 


87338 1 Vittoria, mio core! (Victorious is my Heart!) Carissimi Be ane — 
CHALIAPIN, FEODOR, Bass 

88657, In questa tomba oscura ) 12-in. List 

( (Within the Tomb Forgotten) Beethoven) price $1.75 


CHEMET, RENEE, Violinist 


74751, Sonata in G Minor—Andante con moto Tartini | !2-in. List 
) price $1 15 
66076. Sonata in G Minor—Presto non troppo Tartini | !0-in. List 
| ) price $1.25 


ARTHUR DE GREEF, Pianist, and ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA 
(Direction of SIR LANDON RONALD) 


55154: Concerto in A Minor—1st Movement, Part 1 Grieg! 1|2-in. List 
( Concerto in A Minor—1st Movement, Part 2 Grieg) price $1.50 
55155. Concerto in A Minor—2d Movement, Part 3 Grieg! 12-in. List 
(Concerto in A Minor—3d Movement, Part 4 Grieg) price $1.50 


55160! Second Concerto in G Minor—1st Movement, Part 1 Saint-Saéns! |2-in. List 
| Second Concerto in G Minor— 1st Movement, Part 2 Saint-Saéns ! price $1.50 
55161: Second Concerto in G Minor—zd Movement, Part 3 Saint-Sa*ns! |2-in. List 
( Second Concer.o in G Minor—3d Movement, Part 4 Saint-Saens) price $1.50 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA (Direction of SIR LANDON RONALD) 


55169. L’Apprenti Sorcier (Sorcerer’s Apprentice)—Part 1 Paul Dukas!| 1|2-in. List 
(L’Apprenti Sorcier (Sorcerer’s Apprentice)— Part 2 Paul Dukas) price $1.50 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Direction of ALBERT COATES) 


55165. Symphony in A Major, No. 7—Vivace, Part 1 Beethoven! 12-in. List 
(Symphony in A Major, No. 7—Vivace, Part 2 Beethoven) price $1.50 
55166. Symphony in A Major, No. 7—Allegretto, Part 1 Beethoven! 1|2-in. List 
(Symphony in A Major, No. 7—Allegretto, Part 2 Beethoven) price $1.50 
55174: Symphony in A Major, No. 7—Presto Beethoven) |2-in. List 
(Symphony in A Major, No. 7—Allegro con brio Beethoven ) price $1.50 
55170: Mother Goose Suite (Ma Mére l’Oye)—1st and 2nd Movements | |2-in. List 
( Mother Goose Suite (Ma Mérel’Oye)—3d Movement Ravel ) price $1.50 
55175: Mother Goose Suite (Ma Mérel’Oye)—4th Movement’ Ravel! |2-in. List 
( Mother Goose Suite (Ma Mérel’Oye)—5th Movement Ravel! price $1.50 


55171: Die Meistersinger—Overture—Part 1 Wagner | 1|2-in. List 
( Die Meistersinger—Overture—Part 2 Wagner) price $1.50 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Direction of PERCY PITT) 
55168. Siegfried—Forest Murmurs, Part 1 Wagner) 12-in. List 
( Siegfried—Forest Murmurs, Part 2 Wagner) price $1.50 
MOISEIVITCH, BENNO, Pianist 
55156. Perpetuum Mobile (Perpetual Motion) Weber! 12-in. List 
(Waltz in G Flat Major Chopin) price $1.50 
SMIRNOV, DMITRI, Tenor 
74741- Pescatori di Perle—Mi par d’udir ancora  12-in. List 
| (Pearl Fishers—I Hear as in a Dream) Bizet) price $1.75 
THIBAUD, JACQUES, Violinist 
66064. Sérénité (Serenity) Vieuxtemps | !0-in. List 
| ) price $1.25 
, &® For further information consult any dealer in 
N : Victor products or 
Ji. 
a 


ee... Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


writing surface. 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 

















The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 














B-11% S—Urinal B-26—Closet 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc 


First National Bank Bldg., BANGOR, PA. 

















an election to authorize an alteration.—State v. or because such officers are not 
Callahan, 191 N. W. 974, Wis. 


School District 
Ordinarily courts will not 


Government. 
interfere with the 


The Mastery of Nature 
vs. the Mastery of Man 


In many things man has improved on Nature. 
In some things he has found it impossible to beat 
her. Human ingenuity has never been able to 
produce diamonds, nor Blackboards that can 
match our 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 
in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 


All of which is set forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 
saving booklet on 


“How to Judge ; Spe city and Install Blackboards.”’ 
It’s free. Send for it. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Worth Building Easton, Pa. 


and 40.51 being inapplicable, as relating to dif- of school district trustees, either because such 
ferent districts, and sections 40.43 and 40.44 re- elections under section 183 are exclusively under 
lating solely to the establishment of such dis- legislative control, and not included in the fran- 
trict, being insufficient to require by implication chise and election articles of the constitution, 


officers of a 
city, town, or county or of any subdivision 
thereof within the meaning of section 148. so 
that the Kentucky statutes § 3587a9, providing 


> 


. . Sancclan at the Gein of cnniniing atinans ot Se trustees in 1922 is valid 
Schools and School Districts. school districts in performing their functions, oskins v. Ramsey, 247 S. W. 371 Ky. 
The proceedings for the establishment o1 al- but will intervene if it appears their action was School District Property. 
teration of school districts being purely statu- based on misconception or ignorance Where the specifications for a school building 
tory, the statutes should be substantially com- through lack of inquiry, o1 the result of limited the cost of the face brick to be used, 
plied with, though they are not so strictly con- arbitrary will or capric improper influences the directors could later decide to use a little 


strued that unimportant mistakes will defeat or in violation of law. 


the purpose.—State v. Callahan, 191 N. W. 974, A. 727, Pa. 
Wis. The act of 1919 


Arensberg, 119 more expensive brick without reletting the con- 
tract and without assuming personal liability 


and Moses’ Di- for the differences in cost. Hibbs v. Arensberg, 


The corporate existence of a consolidated gest, 8873 et seq.), providing for the election of 119 A. 727, Pa. 


school district can only be questioned by the county superintendents ls and county In the specifications for a school building, 
state in a direct proceeding instituted for that boards of education, does not violate the Arkan- an item requiring the face brick to be thorough- 
purpose, and a bill in equity by one of the dis- sas constitution, art. \ prohibiting the ly vitrified, wire-cut, face brick of a color to be 
tricts embraced in the consolidated district to creation of permanent state offices not expressly selected by the architect and the board. to cost 
cancel and annul the organization of the con- provided for by the constitution not more than $34 per thousand, was sufficient 


solidated district as illegally organized cannot Little River County Board of Education v. Ash- 


to enable an intelligent bid to be made and to 


be maintained.—School Dist. No. 35 v. School down Special School S. W. 70, Ark. sustain the contract which preserved the right 
District No. 32, 2447 S. W. 232, Mo. App. The act of 1919 (Crawford and Moses’ Digest, of inspection and reject materials.—Hibbs v. 
Under the Iowa acts of the 37th general as- § 8873 et seq.), providing the payment of Arensberg, 119 A. 727, Pa. 
sembly, c. 432, providing that county superin- salaries of county superintendents of schools A departure from the contract for the con- 
tendent, on the filing of a petition for consoli- from the common is held not un-_ struction of a school building authorized by the 
dated school district shall fix time for hearing constitutional because part of the salary is paid directors must be based on their honest. reason- 
not less than five nor more than fifteen days out of school funds to the common able and intelligent judgment and must not so 
thereafter, where the superintendent fixed such schools in cities and incorporated towns, which vary from the original plan or be of such im- 
time and caused notice to be published he ac- are expressly excepted from the supervision of portance as to constitute a new undertaking, 


quired jurisdiction, and such jurisdiction was _ the county 


board of education by section 8873, where fairness could onlv be reached through 
not lost by his omission to give notice of the the county superintendent having general su- competitive bidding—Hibbs v. Arensberg. 119 
time for the hearing of an appeal to one filing  pervision of schools in such cities and towns by A. 727, Pa. 
objections, and he had authority to correct such establishing uniform grades and by other ways The architect for a new school building should 
error by fixing a time for a new hearing before tending to promote the common school system. be required to furnish enough conies of the 


him, though after the time prescribed by the Little River -Countv 
statute—State v. Consolidated Independent Ashdown Special Schoo 


School Dist. of Buck Creek, Delaware County, Ark. 


Education v. specifications for all prospective bidders who 


247 S. W. 70, apply therefor a sufficient time before the time 


for bidding to permit the copies to be furnished 


192 N. W. 5, Ia. Under the Kentucky constitution, § 155 and since a limitation of the number of the copies 

Under the Wisconsin statutes of 1921, § 40.01, 183. providing that 145-154, inclusive, would enable a combination of bidders to se- 
authorizing town boards of supervisors, village shall not apply to the election of school trustees cure all of them and prevent competition from 
boards of trustees and city councils to alter dis- and other school district , the provision any outside bidders——Hibbs v. Arensberg, 119 


trict boundaries, and to create, consolidate, or of section 148 that no officer of any city, town, A. 727, Pa. 


dissolve districts, so as to charge added or out- or county, or of any subdivision thereof shall be An opinion by a _ school 
lving territory with the maintenance of the elected in the same 
high school, withovt submitting the question to the House of Representatives | 
the voters in the added territory: sections 40.15 States are elected, does not apply to the election y 


board, at its first 


which members of meeting after bids for a new building were 
of the United opened, that all the bids were too high, does 


oncluded on Pevge 7 
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silent message of architectural beauty 
which is part of the mission of the 
modern school building than Terra 
Cotta. 


Our illustrated brochure ‘‘Present 
Day Schools”’ tells what Terra Cotta is 
and shows the effective uses of Terra 
Cotta which have been made in leading 
educational buildings throughout the 
country and treats of the salient points 


Permanent 


authority. 

A copy of this brochure and a list of 
manufacturers of Terra Cotta will be 
sent to all school officials, architects 
and others concerned in the erection 
of school buidings and other education- 
al institutions. 


Address National Terra Cotta Society, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


TERRA COTT 


Beautiful 


Profitable 
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Kensington High School. Equipped with National Paper Products. 
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FRED MEDART MFG. CO. — St. Louis, Mo., Potomac & De Kalb Sts. 


itv 
Gray Finish 


Medart Steel Lockers in Gray Finish 
are being widely used in schools and 
colleges because they harmonize 
with the color tone of the rooms or 
corridors in which they are placed— 
reflect the light—add to the air of 


baked enamel gray finish is just as 
hard and durable as any other color. 





r and comfort—and the 2-coat 


There are many other features in de- 
sign, construction and utility that 
commend Medart Lockers to your 
favorable consideration. Helpful lit- 
erature and data sent on request. 
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not prevent the board from accepting one of the 
bids at a subsequent meeting.—Hibbs v. Arens- 
bere, 119 A. 72%, Pa 

Since the law contemplates the 
judgment of all the directors of a school dis- 
trict in the awarding of a contract, a notice of 
the meeting at which the bids were to be con- 
sidered should be given to all directors, and all 
should be present if possible; but, if the notice 
had been given and a majority were present, 
they could act without the presence of the 
thers.—Hibbs v. Arensberg, i119 A. 727, Pa. 

The board of directors of a school district 
could not let a contract for the construction of 
anew building to the fourth lowest bidder with- 


combined 


out making any investigation of the responsi- 
bility of the three lower bidders, under the 
Pennsylvania school code, § 617, of the Penn- 
sylvania act of July 10, 1919 (P. L. 889; Penn- 


sylvania statutes of 1920, $ 4842,) directing the 
contract to be let to the lowest responsible bid- 
der, though that section does not require a let- 
ting to the lowest bidder if in the discretion 
of the board he is not deemed responsible.— 
Hibbs v. Arensberg, 119 A. 727, Pa. 

The fact that a contractor for the erection 
of a building gave his bond for performance 
does not eliminate the requirement that the bid- 
der receiving the contract shall be responsible. 
—Hibbs v. Arensberg, 119 A. Pa. 

A bond given by a school contractor, wnich 
by its terms ran to the school board, and which 
required the contractor to perform its contract 
and promptly to make payment of the sums 
due to all persons for labor and materials, does 
not entitle a material man to sue the surety 
thereon for the value of materials furnished 
for the building, even though he relied on the 
bond in furnishing them.—B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
v. Fidelity 


(Sl, 


& Deposit Co. of Maryland, 285 F. 
m7. U.S. &. ae Be 
School District Taxaiion. 

Under the Mississippi laws of 1916, c. 194 
(Hemingway’s code, c. 4004), providing that the 
election to be held in a consolidated school dis- 
trict to determine whether the bonds of such 
district shall issue shall be held at the school- 
house of the district, or, if there is no school- 
house, the election shall be held at a convenient 





place designated by the trustees of the school, 


where these was no schoolhouse of the consoli- 
dated district, and the trustees selected as a 
convenient place for holding the election a 


schoolhouse of one of the districts of which the 
consolidated district was composed, but kept no 
iminutes of their action in that respect, simply 
reporting it to the board of supervisors and the 
election commissioners, whe acted in accordance 
therewith, it is held that such designation of 
the place to hold the election by the trustees 


was valid.—Carter v. Board of Supervisors of 
Chickasaw County, 95 So. 306, Miss. 
Where a bond election was ordered held at 


a schoolhouse in the district, naming it, being 
situated in a village of the same name, which 
schoolhouse had been destroyed by fire, but in 
its place the same school was being taught in 
another house in the same village only a short 
distance from the site of the one destroyed, it 
was valid because under the circumstances such 
house was in fact the schoolhouse named as the 
place of holding said election.—Carter v. Board 
of Supervisors of Chickasaw County, 95 So. 
306, Miss. 
Teachers. 


It was no justification for discharging a 
teacher that he permitted the schoolhouse to 
become dirty, where his uncontradicted testi- 
mony shows that it became dirty and littered 
with papers, etc., when the inhabitants of the 
district held box suppers and other entertain- 
ments therein at night without his knowledge 
or consent, and that he always cleaned it as 


School 


W. 789, 


soon as possible thereafter.—Ottinger v. 
Dist. No. 25 of Jackson County, 247 §. 
Ark. 

That a teacher chewed tobacco and spit the 
juice through the screen windows of the school 
does not justify his discharge in the application 
of the rule that his contract implies he is com- 
petent, and his immoral conduct will not impair 
his services in properly instructing and advanc- 
ing the pupils.—Ottinger v. School Dist. No. 25 
of Jackson County, 247 S. W. 789, Ark. 

Pupils. 

The statute in force July 1, 1919 (Illinois 
laws of 1919, p. 914), prohibiting fraternities, 
societies, in public schools 


sororities, or secret 


of the state, is a valid exercise of legislative 
powers for the promotion of the best interests 
of the schools and discipline and the good order 
therein.—Sutton v. Board of Education of City 
of Springfield, 1388 N. E. 131, IIl. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION. 

The court of appeals at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
decided that the local school board cannot man- 
damus the city council to issue $3,500,000 worth 
of bonds to finance the building of intermediate 
trade schools. The decision establishes the 
principle that an appointed school board cannot 
force an elected city council to provide money 
for a building program which the council does 


not deem wise. 
The legislative recommendation made _ in 


Illinois of placing a special tax on coal in aid 
of the state school fund is opposed upon the 
argument that the coal mine operators would 
be placed at a disadvantage in competing with 
the coal mines of other states. 

The Wisconsin legislature has abolished the 
state board of education. This leaves the uni- 
versities and normal schools in charge of sepa- 
rate boards and the common schools under the 
direction of the state superintendent. 

In compliance with legislative action State 
Superintendent Marrs of Texas is instructed to 
ignore the five year textbook contract entered 
into last fall and the attorney general is ordered 
to bring suits invalidating the contract. 

The legislature of Tennessee at its session 
just closed has enacted the following school 
laws:—Abolished the position of attendance 
officer and provides that the compulsory atten- 
dance law be enforced through the sheriff and 
constables. Election of the county superinten- 
dent by the people for the term of four years 
at the August election. In some counties the 
superintendent prosecutes non-attendance be- 
fore magistrates and receives a fee of $5 for 
each conviction to be paid out of the school 
fund. All teachers who have reached the age 
of sixty-five are pensioned at fifty percent of 
current salary, not to exceed $300 a year. Pen- 
sion boards consist of county superintendent, 
two county board members and two teachers. 
The cost of administration is not to exceed one- 
tenth mill on all property. County boards of 
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Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
k Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. ’ 
i Patton, Holmes & Flina, Architects, Chicago. 
- 
; 
4 e 
SHOWER STALLS 
_ All school-rooms need sound-proot floors and parti- Chapter 7 of a Series on Structural Slate gives 
tions, but music rooms most of all. The above building complete data and drawings for all standardized 
was sound-proofed with ty] an af Shomer Stall 
\ } ~ tdi | t)\ | - alii 
? ; , , 
ere +} s Chapter fixtures 1 iv be specified or ordered com 
r plete by reterence merel to type and age number [heir use 
and the directors report the usual “perfect results vill be ’ omy, and w sual ti 
: : plicity of 1 s. sizes and details 
Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only Shower stalls designed and built of Pennsylvania Slat 
material that meets all requirements. E stallati here d bilit liness d 
z $ ( excelled 
Samples and full details on request. = 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. : THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. a Pen Argyl Penna. 
. = 
TREROETEOETE REED EDERGDERECCEORREEEURREOREEEEGERESCERREOEROOEEODERCCEREREROR ERED OROOOODEROEEREODOGRHRDGRR TTT COROCLAGREGURRORORGRROEROt OS - 
education are to be elected each two years in’ levy received a majority vote, but less than six- position was manifested to German, Polish and | 
: August from the county at large and to receive ty per cent of the total vote. The question was’ other foreign languages. In Nebraska a teacher 
: $5 per day for their services. contested in the court of appeals which held in a parochial school was punished for giving 
In a joint committee report to the New’ that a majority vote was sufficient. The su-_ religious instructions to a little girl in the Ger- 
York legislature dealing with the separation of preme court sustained that position. man language. The decision establishes finally 
city councils and school boards the foliowing The New York court of appeals has decided the right of various sects and individuals unde1 
occurs: “In more than one city we were told that the Buffalo board of education cannot com- constitutional guarantees to give religious and 
that the educational department harbored as _ pel the city council to issue $3,500,000 bonds for other instructions in languages other than Eng- 
many politicians as any other municipal depart- the construction of new school buildings. lish. It brings to an end in addition the agita- 
ment, and that “board of education politics” The Benton Ridge, Ohio, school board has’ tion which followed the war for the banning of 


was as bad as any other kind, and often more’ been enjoined from building a $60,000 high th 


e German language from American high 
costly for the taxpayers. Another part of the school on the plea that there are only thirty schools, attempted in several states. 


I 


report says: “It is not surprising that some high school pupils in the district and that A bill designed to subject the Kansas City 
boards of education, acting on the recommenda therefore the need for such a school does not board of education to special legal obligations 


tions of enthusiastic superintendents, have exist. was defeated in the Missouri legislature. It 


earned a reputation for extravagance.” At Akron, Ohio, a civic association has provided for the publication of the budget and 
The territorial legislature of Alaska has brought legal action against the school board that no schoo! buildings could be erected on 
placed a number of school laws upon its stat seeking to prevent that body from erecting an property it did not own or on whieh it had no 
‘ utes. Among these tuition fees of $30 for $800,000 high school on a given site. The school long time lease. 
pupils residing outside of incorporated districts authorities hold that an addition to the old high The supreme court of Utah ordered Dr. ©. 
and attending a minimum of 140 days are fixed. school is not warranted and the project of a N. Jensen. state superintendent to withhold 
; Vacancies on school boards are filled by city new school on the site chosen cannot be success- $100,000 from any amount payable out of the 
: councils subject to the approval of the ewe fully assailed. state school fund to the Salt Lake City board of 
ing members of the board. The college ot agri- A new Arizona law provides that the re- education until that body has provided a com- 
eso and school of mines are to receive ¢4)) of officers shall apply to school trustees. plete school census. 
athe Florida senate passed a resolution to The Arkansas legislature has provided a Seattle, Wash. The school board has noti- 
the effect that Darwinism shall not be taught ‘@* 0f two and ee half per cent Of HALUFA! pro- fied the schools that the state code and local 
as truths in the public schools of the state. ducts sucn as oll, gas, timber, coal and minerals rulings against smoking on or about school 
The parents and property holders of Jowa two thirds of which are to go into the state grounds will be rigidly enforced. The students 
City, Ia., have brought a suit against the local school fund. The new law also provides for an have joined the teachers in an anti-smoking 
school board, namely, president T. Dell Kelley income tax of one tenth ol one per cent on all campaign as a matter of school pride and school 
and the other four members, compelling the re- %'0SS income to go into the state school fund. citizenship. 
opening of two schools which have been closed. The legislature of North Dakota has ap- A Peculiar School Case. 
The constitutional convention of Missouri pointed a socalled school finance and administra- At Merrimac. Mass.. a teacher was dismissed 
voted to limit the state revenue for schools to tion comission to make a thorough study of the because it was alleged “she talked too much.” 
25 cents instead of 33-1/3 per cent as proposed school situation of the state and report to the She refused. however. to vacate and when an- 
by the education committee next legislature. other teacher attempted to take charge of the 
: —The school board of North Plainfield, N. J., State Commissioner of Education, Frank P. class the 42 pupils walked out on a strike. 
; last year raised $300,000 by bond issue for land Graves of New York, has ruled that where a The school authorities finally secured her ar- 
and building of a high school. The site wa teacher dies during the vacation period after yest for disorderly conduct, but the court re- 
' purchased after which a number of taxpayers having completed a full year of service her €S- fused to convict. He held that she was subject 
; protested, holding that the same was unneces-_ tate is entitled to the balance due as salary for to ag fine and imprisonment and believed that she 
; sarily large. The state department of education the year. acted unwisely in defying the school authorities, 
t has decided that the school board cannot legally The supreme court of the United States has but advised that she had better secure redress 
; rescind its action. spoken on the question of foreign languages in’ through a civil action. “The court is no place 
—Through an Ohio supreme court decision the private and parochial schools. No state can to settle school troubles,” the judge said. The 
4 the sum of $380,000 is added to the school fund hereafter forbid the teaching of foreign lan- board members say that the pupils will straggle 
; of Cincinnati. The legality of a half mill extra guages. The cases which prompted the decision back to school as soon as the parents see the 
levy voted last fall came into questior This came from Nebraska, Ohio and lowa where op futility of defying the school authorities. 
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a teacher ‘ At left, new Xenia, Ohio, High School; at right, the old building. Architects of new building, Pretzinger & 
Yr giving | huscolanans Contractor, Industrial Building Co. 
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the Ger- | N 
— : The old and the new; daylight and darkness. Here, 





nang | in one school yard, is the old type of school building, | 
ning | | with wood windows, poor light, poor ventilation; and 
a beside it the modern school with Architectural Fenestra 
ligation 7 windows, providing plenty of daylight, scientifically \ 
dget, and | | : controlled ventilation, and resistance to fire. | 
‘ a F \ | There are many other Fenestra advantages — low | 
‘withhold ' first cost and maintenance cost, ease of operation, and 
board of permanence. And wherever they are used, Archi- | 
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tectural Fenestra Windows make a definite contribu- 





has noti- 
and local 




















and eae tion to architectural design. May we tell you more | 

“Smolin about them ? | 
| Fenestra Windows can be quickly and economically | 

tismissed eon eles eee eee ae, installed by the Fenestra Construction Company —a . 

when an | vaaniaoess se Goan deen Sud aie See branch of the Detroit Steel Products Company. There 

a ie sand helenae are many advantages in having your windows made 

court re | and installed by the same group: centralized responsi- 

that oie bility is one advantage, and saving in time is another. | 

e redress } 






ia. The pi Che SUM UrG, DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
tree Division of Architectural Construction 


see the —F PL————— 
2604 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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Manhasset School, Manhasset, L. I. 


That is why, in practically all new school build- 
ings you find entrance 
and base courses of granite 


H. H. Sherman, Secretary 





Fred. Briggs, 


National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 


31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Where Traffic Is Heavy Granite Is Always Used 


Of the other little suspected possibilities that lie 
door ways, sills, steps | in granite for building 
Architectural Granite tells 


wear can affect it Let us send you a copy today 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICIALS ORGANIZE 


The Rhode Island Association of Public 
School Officials was organized at Providence, R. 
I., on May 18th, 1923. The initial meeting was 
well attended. The keynote address was de- 
livered by Albert N. Meredith, state commis- 
sioner of education of Connecticut. He said in 
part: 

“In the past few years the business of school 
administration has become quite complex. The 
school committee of today has _ relationships 
with the state, local community officials and the 
local community as a whole. However, the 
school committee members are reaily state 
agents and can no longer be considered merely 
local officers. 

“Fiscal autonomy for school committees is 
being established in some places, and school 
committee investigations in many. Every court 
decision so far has decreed that the school com- 
mittee has a primary function of government. 
The school committee is a really representative 
body. It should be the creator of public opinion 
as well as the reflector. The first thing that 
every school committee should do is to formu- 
late a definite educational policy. All of its 
later decisions should be made in the light of 
this policy. Having formulated such a policy, 
the school committee should then proceed to 
sell it to the public. 

“No school committee is going to be success- 
ful unless it has public opinion back of it. The 
committee’s slogan should be “Keep the public 
near the school,” meaning “keep the people in- 
formed of what is going on in the schools.” 

The officers elected are as follows: President 

William W. Blodgett, chairman of the Paw- 
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tucket school committee; Honorary President 
Dr. Walter E. Ranger, State Commissioner of 
Education; Vice Presidents—Edward I. Mulea- 
hey of Providence, Michael E. Roarke of West 
Warwick, Rev. Thomas W. Bowen of Narra- 
gansett, Miss Alice C. Currier of Newport and 
Robert J. Connery of Bristol; Secretary-Trea- 
surer—Robert K. Bennett, superintendent of 
schools in Central Falls. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The five members of the Chicago board of 
education ousted by Mayor Dever have em- 
ployed lawyer to institute quo warranto pro- 
ceedings for re-instatement. They were pre- 
vented by a police guard from entering the 
meeting of the newly appointed board. 

At Springfield, Ohio, the board of educa- 
tion dismissed a principal because he had been 
active in the school election opposing and sup- 
porting candidates in the interest of a teachers’ 
salary raise. 

When the board of education of Bellingham, 
Wash., was called upon by civic societies to-ex- 
plain why it had dismissed the high school prin- 
cipal it refused to make any public explanation. 
The objectors were informed that anyone desir- 
ing the reasons for dismissals could obtain them 
privately from the three members who had 
voted against the principal. 

-A woman candidate for the school board of 
Wilmington, Delaware, was ruled out as being 
ineligible when it was discovered that she had 
failed to vote at the last election and had not 
registered for the school election. 

-A school board election at Royal Oak, Mich., 
is inaugurated by a press statement that “Our 
schools are primarily for the education of our 
boys and girls and the only reason a man of in- 
tegrity could have for aspiring to a place on 
our school board, would be because of the good 
he hoped to accomplish for them. All other 
activities in our schools are secondary and 
should be treated as such.” The statement which 
is written by Mrs. Fred T. Molitor closes by sav- 
ing that ‘“‘We want men on our school board who 
will realize the responsibility of their positions 
and who can see beyond today, into the future 
when these boys and girls will take their places 
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as men and women in the world’s work, and 
whose success or failure depends largely on their 
training in our schools today.” 

Robert Allen, the veteran member of. the 
Burlington, Iowa, school board who has reached 
the age of ninety finds himself still hale and 
hearty. 

—-At Rome, N. Y., Herbert T. Dyett and Wil- 
liam E. Scott were reelected members of the 
board of education without opposition. In com- 
menting upon the result of the school election 
the Sentinel of Rome, N. Y. says: “If one life 
like that of a Caesar, a Napoleon, a Washington, 
a Lincoln, a Roosevelt or a Wilson can change 
the course of human events, how great tne re- 
sponsibility of those who have in their charge 
the formation of character, the inclining of the 
reasoning faculties of thousands of pupils!” 

-The school board of Little Rock, Ark., has 
made its teachers contracts for next year on 
a nine instead of ten months basis. 

—The Chicago board of education has decreed 
that high school pupils who marry are excluded 
A nineteen year old student who reported himself 
at school after his honeymoon was promptly dis- 
missed. 

-The Clubs of Wilmington, Delaware, have 
combined in securing the election of women on 
the local board of education. 

—The county board of education at Ironton, 
O., has abolished all the local school boards with 
a view of centralizing the county schools. 

—The board of education of Spokane, Wash. 
has voted to retain physical training as a com- 
pulsory study. 

-Mayor Dever of Chicago has proceeded to 
create a new school board of eleven members. 
He has accepted the resignations of eight mem- 
bers appointed by former Mayor Thompson, re- 
taining three members, Dr. John Dill Robertson, 
Mrs. Johann Gregg and J. Lewis Coath. 

-Dr. Charles H. Ludlum has been elecfed to 
his eighth term as a member of the Hempstead, 
N. Y., school board. These terms cover five 
years. On August Ist, Dr. Ludlum will have 
completed thirty-five years of continuous service 
on the school board, and for twenty-eight years 
he has served as president of that body. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Your Moral Responsibility Ends, 
Gentlemen, When You Take this Step 








——., 








With motor vehicles increasing at the rate of two and three 
million a year, the safety of school children becomes a more 
and more serious problem. 








work, and It is bad enough when an adult meets with an accident. 
‘ly on their But when an irresponsible child, your child, or mine, has to S 
: suffer, it is small consolation to reflect that a rule was vio- ne 
ber of th lated—that the child ran “out of bounds” in the excitement 
as reached of play. 
1 hale and Solve this problem once and for all by installing Cyclone 
| Fence. Then you will know that you have done everything 
t and Wil- humanly possible to minimize the dangers of the street. 
ers of the Cyclone Fence Service means much more than so many feet 
1. In com- of “fence” delivered. It means a preliminary examination 
01 election made without charge by experts, men who have fenced hundreds of schools and colleges. 
‘If one life Cyclone Fencing Service provides installation by skilled crews, done far more quickly 
Jashington, and economically than ordinary workmen could do it. It relieves you of all the details. 
‘an change Cyclone Fence is strong, and sturdy, built to withstand usage around the school yard 
oat the re- It beautifies while it protects. And it welds any group of school buildings into an easily 
eir charge controlled unit, and makes for better discipline. i 
ling of the | It is easier to keep a school yard clean when it is enclosed with a Cyclone Fence. No g i 
pils!” cne can come in or go out except through the proper gates. And a Cyclone Fence insures : 
_ Ark., has a school against petty theft and vandalism during vacation. It thus reduces school 
‘t year on expenses. Vacation time is the time to fence the school. i 
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ymptly dis- i andl f _ Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas,Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) | 
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HOLDEN 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Immediate Shipment can be made 
Of All Sizes and Qualities of 


BOOK COVERS 


Our Wearing Quality is the Best 
Our Manufacturing facilities are Unsurpassed 
Our Stock on hand is large and complete 


Direct Service - Freight Paid 
OUR MILL TO YOUR SCHOOL HOUSE 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK GOVER GOMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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: Continued from Page 76) and girls trained to manhood and womanhood vice-president and Robert W. Shafer as secre- 
Erskine Ramsay who has been elected presi- under the direction of capable teachers.” So_ tary. 
dent of the board of education of Birmingham, writes Clio Harper in the Journal of Arkansas At Oakland, California charges are made 


Alabama, is a wealthy bachelor who gives his 
time and talents to public service. He donated 
$100,000 to a polytechnic school at Auburn, Ala- 
bama. 

New York, N. Y. President George J. Ryan 
of the board of education has been appointed a 
committee of one to conduct an investigation of 
the board of examiners, its conduct and affairs, 
and to report his findings to the board. The in- 
vestigation is to be impartial, complete and pub- 
lic and is intended to clear up controversies, 
charges and counter charges, allegations of lack 
of competency and implications of dishonesty and 
autocracy within the board of examiners. 

Under an opinion rendered by the attorney 
general of Wisconsin, members of the board of 
education of Superior must be appointed under 
the commission form of government in the same 
manner as they were when government of tne 
common council was in force. The opinion sup- 
ports the mayor’s contention that R. Carlson, 
recently named to the board, holds office illegally. 

Philadelphia, Pa. After negotiations cover- 
ing more than fifteen years, the board has or- 
dered the purchase of a site for an adminis- 
tration building on North Twenty-first Street. 
The building will cost approximately $2,454,000. 

Two Rivers, Wis. The school board has 
given historic names to the school buildings. 
The new high school has been given the name 
of the Washington High School and two other 
buildings have been named the Roosevelt and 
the Hamilton. 

Mansfield, O. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
H. H. Helter, the board has approved the in- 
auguration of mid-year promotions. The plan 
will be limited for the present to the graded 
schools. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The board has rescinded a 
rule permitting corporal punishment in the 
schools. The repeal of the rule followed a com- 
plaint that a boy had been struck by a teacher 
and injured. 

—“The school director who is interested in 
his school is constantly on the job. His office is 
an honorary one, but his compensation comes 
from a knowledge of duty well done, schools 
operated at a maximum of efficiency, and boys 


Education. 
“The duties of 
nated by 


the 
statute or 


director .cannot be desig 
court tnese 
only aids. There are certain duties appointed 
by law, but these are fundamental, and upon 
them the director must build the superstructure 
of the school. The very fact that it is an office 
without salary is the greatest reason why it 
should be taken seriously, since the director has 
been honored by his fellow citizens by election 
to an office of trust and responsibility.” 

Dudley Farrand was appointed a member 
of the Newark, N. J., board of education to suc- 
ceed J. H. Bacheller resigned. Mr. Farrand is 
a mechanical engineer of high standing. 

The new mayor of Macomb, IIl., appointed 
a school board subject to the approval of the 
city council But, the council balked and re- 
fused to ratify the appointments. The mayor, 
however, remained firm and refused to change 
his appointments. The state superintendent has 
decided that the old board would continue in 
office until the new is duly created. 

The new members of the Kansas state 
board of education are R. M. Crum, superin- 
tendent of Wichita county, Mary E. Woolverton, 
superintendent of Abilene and superintendent 
Kratochvil of Clay Center. 

The union board of high schools at Cincin- 
nati. Ohio has been organized with Dr. Frank 
B. Dyer as president, Charles H. Stephens as 


decision are 


A LIVING WAGE. 


It is hard to overestimate what the payment of 
a living wage to all teachers in our country could 
be made to mean. It would be possible for edu- 
cational authorities to establish and enforce high 
standards of professional training of teachers; 
the profession might appeal to the most pro- 
gressive and spirited type of young men and 
women; and the boys and girls might be assured 
of a type of instruction and guidance that would 
brighten and not dull the finer points of their 
mentality. Such an increase of revenue would 
surely mean a renaissance educational. — Ala- 
bama School Journal. 


against a school principal to the effect that he 
introduced a candidate for the school board to 
his teachers with a view of securing their votes 


for him. It is also charged that a group of high 
school students distributed campaign literature 


for certain candidates during the spring school 
board election. 
In support of women as members of boards 


of education Katherine Henry in the Country 
Gentlemen says: 
“Men are as a rule concerned with what we 


consider the larger affairs of life, women with 
the more personal. Men can supervise buildings 
and grounds, the yearly budget, the conduct of 
school meetings, contracts, janitor service, and 
the more material side of school administration, 
with an informed experience that women lack; 
though there should be one woman on each of 
these committees, partly for the good of the 
school, partly for the good of the woman. Every 
community has several women who could bring 


to the selection of teachers and textbooks 4 
knowledge of the way these two items affect 
the children that the most conscientious man 


on the board lacks. Women are more sensitive 
to the physical welfare of children than men.” 

The new members of the Rockford, II. 
board of education appointed by Mayor Hall- 
strom are John F. Armstrong, P. A. Peterson, 
Mrs. Clara Morgan Savage, C. A. Peterson, Rev. 
J. S. Dancey and Dr. T. H. Culhane. The hold 
over members are Mrs. Gust Ogren, H. C 
Wright and Frank Engdahl. 

New Bedford, Mass. The special commit- 
tee appointed to study the matter of janitors’ 
salaries has made its report to the board. The 
committee recommends that a schedule based 
on a four-room unit be adopted, providing for 
a salary of $30 a week and fifty cents for each 
additional room—hall to be designated as one 
classroom, cooking and manual training rooms 
to be designated as two classrooms. 

It is recommended that assistant janitresses 
be not employed as has been done in the past. 
Enough extra janitors should be employed full 
time to permit the assignment of one to each 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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“Every Schoolground a Playground—”’ 
93,000 children killed and injured 


Within a year in the streets of our cities-! 


Mr. Schooi Man is not the great need for more play- 
erounds a thing worthy of your Consideration? 


Should you rely on Park boards or Civic organizations 
to establish and maintain safe places for the children 
to play? 


This company will gladly assist any school official 
with his playground problems. 


Let us send one of our beautiful catalogs. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground equipment. 


Awarded Gold Medal— Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL- STANDARD [(o., ANDERSON, IND. 
Our 22nd Year 
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THIS IS NOT A CATALOG 


EAD what Mr. John J. Donovan, A.I.A., one of the 
foremost school architects in the country, has to say 














A copy of this book is yours for the asking. 


just another phase of Truscon building service. 


for your copy today. 


about natural lighting and ventilation in schools. 
interesting article and a resume of the famous report of 
the New York State Commission on air conditioning are 
in “Daylighting Schools,” which is just off the press. 


Naturally a wide variety of Truscon Steel Windows 
adaptable for every type of school design are profusely 
illustrated in this book. To make it more complete there 
are nine full pages of beautiful architectural details. 


“Daylighting Schools” is not a catalog but an instruc- 
tive book crammed full of vital information. 
board member and every architect and engineer, inter- 
ested in the school construction, should read it. 


This 


Every school 


Send 





Youngstown 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Ohio 





lt is 


Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities. 


TRUSCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 








(Concluded from Page 78) 
building of eight rooms, or more, one day per 
week, 

Qualifications, rather than seniority, should 
be the deciding factor in assigning or trans- 
ferring janitors. 

It is provided that the salary schedule shall 
be so arranged as not to reduce the salary of 
any janitor unless he is transferred to a smaller 
building or placed on the substitute list. 

—Port Huron, Mich. The school board has 
ordered that each teacher be provided with a 
Bible. Each school session will be opened with 
appropriate religious exercises. 

—The adoption of high school texts by the 
Indiana state board was marked by its refusal 
to select any books in the German language. 
Under the 1923 law making the teaching of Ger- 
man permissible, it is not mandatory for the 
board to select texts for the subject. 

—Hamilton, O. The board has fixed the 
school term for next year at ten months, replac- 
ing the former nine-month plan. The plan had 
not been entirely successful and complaints had 
been made by the parents. 

-Martins Ferry, O. Hazing activities of all 
kinds have been prohibited in the high school 
with the beginning of the next school year. 

—Stevens Point, Wis. The janitors in the 
city schools have been given increases of $10 
per month. 

—Duluth, Minn. Salary increases ranging 
from $2.50 to $15 have been given to engineers, 
janitors and maintenance men employed in the 
city schools. 

—Chicago, Ill. Coal prices for the schools 
of Chicago are approximately fourteen per cent 
lower than those submitted for the year 1922-23 
based on bids submitted by 149 contractors. The 
expenditures for the year 1923-24 will not ex- 
ceed $800,000, whereas last year’s coal amounted 
to nearly $960,000. 

—Middletown, O. The old high school build- 
ing which is to be used by the eighth grades 
next year has been named the Roosevelt School. 

—South Bend, Ind. The high schoo! students 
will pay an average of 27 cents more a copy for 
textbooks during the next five years. The total 
of the new retail prices of the 48 books just 
adopted by the state board is $68.99. The totaT 


of the present prices of the nineteen readopted 
books is $22.09, an average of $1.17. The total 
of the prices of the 29 new books adopted is 
$41.25, an average of $1.42 a book. 

Bristol, Va. The city has voted $150,000 
for a primary and intermediaté school building. 
The building will contain twenty classrooms, a 
gymnasium and auditorium. 

—~Hackensack, N. J. Because of a_ rapid 
growth in school population in certain districts, 
the recommendation has been made that the 
board begin a study of the trend of growth and 
the probable future development of the city. 
This study which is intended to lead to the adop- 
tion of a definite plan of action, will furnish a 
guide for the selection of items to be given 
attention in future years. In this manner, a 
steady, consistent development will take the 
place of the present more or less haphazard 
methods in building construction. 

—Dr. John A. Ferguson, chairman of the 
building and grounds committee of the New 
York City board of education, recently an- 
nounced that the stupendous school building 
program would not be delayed because of the 
strike of bricklayers. It has been arranged that 
the building of schools shall proceed without 
interference even though other construction may 
be held up. 

The progress made in the construction work 
has been considerably unsatisfactory because of 
a shortage of mechanics, especially of brick- 
layers, and more speed is the order if the work 
is to be completed. 

—-Baltimore, Md. The school board’s budget 
for 1923 showed that for salaries alone it would 
require $6,538,230. From this budget the board 
of estimates lopped off more than a million dol- 
lars. It has thus become obligatory upon the 
school board to make a corresponding reduction 
in the salary account. 

Inasmuch as lower salaries are out of the 
question. the board is faced with another alter- 
native, that of making a slight increase in the 
number of pupils per class. A study of condi- 
tions in Baltimore and in other similar cities 
showed, however, that Baltimore had the lowest 
average per teacher—this average being in the 
elementary schools about 38, in junior high 
schools about 27, and in senior high schools 


practically the same number, the average fot! 
all schools being 33.7. 

In Baltimore, there were on December 31st, 
1922, a total of 266 classes containing 11,228 
pupils attending school for part of the day only. 
If classes be increased in size even slightly, such 
increase will correspondingly reduce the number 
of part-time classes. There are now 435 substi- 
tutes in teaching positions, many of whom have 
had little or no training or experience. Many 
of these substitutes can be eliminated. The plan 
proposed is the 44-33-30 plan, which means 44 
pupils per teacher in the elementary schools, 33 
in junior high schools and 30 in senior high 
schools. With this number in_ elementary 
schools, it is possible to omit the principal in 
schools of more than ten classes, to meet the 
salary problem and to reduce more than half the 
number of part-time pupils. 

-Under the direction of Supt. R. V. Hunkins 
of Lead, S. D., the schools have inaugurated a 
carefully organized high school student associa- 
tion, established a permanent graded salary 
schedule for teachers, instituted a summer 
school allowance for carfare and tuition for 
school attendance, initiated a plan for systema- 
tic visual instruction, and started activities for 
an extension of the building activities of the 
high school. 

—Burkburnett, Tex. A supervisor of tests 
and measurements has been employed to give 
full time to that work. Classes are grouped on 
the basis of the scores made in the intelligence 
and other standard tests, together with the 
teachers’ judgments. The triple-track plan will 
be used in the lower grades next year. The 
course of study for the brighter pupils will be 
heavier and slightly different in character from 
that of the slower groups. 

—The Minneapolis, Minn., board of education 
has fixed the following school vacation days for 
1923-24: Labor Day, Monday September 3; 
Minnesota Education Association, November 2; 
Thanksgiving Day, Thursday November 29 and 
Friday following; Christmas vacation, Decem- 
ber 22, 1923 to January 6, 1924 inclusive; Lin- 
coln’s birthday, Tuesday February 12; Wash- 
ington’s birthday, February 22; Easter vaca- 
tion. Anril 12 to 20 inclusive; Memorial Day, 
Friday May 30, 1924. 
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Marked into squares, a 
COLORMIX FLOOR 
is the practical equiva- 


lent of one built of far 


more expensive materials 





Colormix Floors Make Important 
Savings Possible 


Bee Floors are rapidly being adopted as thoroughly satisfactory 


substitutes for the highest priced decorative flooring materials. 


In beauty and durability these new colored concrete floors are the practical 
equivalent of far more expensive installations. Their actual cost is very little 
higher than that of plain concrete. 





Colormix employs a new principle in coloring 
cement floors. Dissolved in the mixing water, 
it dyes every particle of sand and cement a 
deep, uniform, non-fading color. In the same 
operation it increases the tensile and compressive 
strength of the concrete, producing a per- 
manently wearproof, dustproof, non-absorbent 
floor. The hard, smooth surface of a Color- 


Six Colors to Choose from: 


mix Floor insures a high degree of sanitation 
and reduces maintenance cost to the minimum. 
Colormix offers you opportunities for important 
economies in the installation of decorative floors. 
On the other hand, you can now have, at 
slight additional cost, colored floors in quarters 
where, until now, you have had to put up with 


unattractive ones. 


Tile Red, Nile Green, 


Linoleum Brown, Buff, White and Gray. 


Send for our illustrated book of facts and actual specimens 
of Colormix Floors showing their composition and beauty. 
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The Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices in Eighty Cities 


Factories at Cleveland and Irvington, N. J. 
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SOME RECENT INSTALLATIONS 
ARE: 


North Texas Normal School, 
Denton, Texas. 


City Schools, 
tichmond, Va. 


Froebel and Emerson Schools, 
Gary, Ind. 

Board of Edueation, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Board of Education, 

Norfolk, Va. 

Y. M. C. A. Building, 


Anderson, Ind. 


Draper's Adjustable Window Shades 


meet every schoolroom requirement 








* Modern 
L Practical 
¥ 


Decorative 


Draperize 


YOUR SCHOOL 


Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are 
guaranteed to give satisfactory service and 
will continue to do so over a long period of 
years,—because, Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are built for service—and meet every 
window requirement most satisfactorily, effi- 
ciently and economically. 





Their mechanical construction is simple, positive 
in action and absolutely ‘“‘fool-proof.” They have 
no delicate parts to get out of order. The rollers, 
which are specially built, are large and strong and 
are equipped with an oversized spring which insures 
their rolling and carrying qualities. 

Let us solve your window shade problems. Tell 
us how many windows there are in your school build- 
ing, give us the size, and our experts will be glad to 
make suggestions and will quote you on equipping 
vour building. This service places you under no 


obligation. 


Descriptive literature on request 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Spiceland, Indiana. 




















Draper Adjustable Window S 



































hades 








Investigate before buying Draper’s Adjustable 
Window Shades. Our experts will be pleased to 
offer suggestions and will quote you on equipping 
your building. 
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Wilson Hygienic Wardrobe with rolling fronts built into 
alcove. Fronts stop free of floor to allow for ventilation 


school with built-in 


you. The plan on this page teils how. 


of being constantly under the teacher’s eye. 





ant they come. 
The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


14 East 36TH Street, New York City 


\ )FFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








You can increase the size of your || 
é school without increasing its cost bes 
Ty oe cael ILSON Hygienic Wardrobes have done it Wilson Hygienic Ware 


porcpt W enendd  t for many schools and can do the same for  <aracity, added class 


morale, with each class 
room about 55 square 
feet larger. 


Besides their economy of space, Wilson Ward- 
robes can be heated and ventilated the same as a 
built-in coat room, and have the added advantage 


May we send you a pamphlet showing some inter- 
il esting installations and the different styles in which 

















Same plan laid out for 


robes. Same coatand hat 
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SCHOOL BUILDING ON CASH BASIS. 

The building committee of the school board 
at Milwaukee, Wis., urges that a five year 
school building program be financed on a cash 
basis. The committee submits the following 
reasoning: 

After the present shortage in school buildings 
has been relieved and conditions again become 
normal, school building needs arising each year 
will be fairly uniform, since the yearly increase 
in school attendance is fairly uniform. Provid- 
ing school buildings will then be a regularly 
fHE NEVADA STATE SCHOOL FINANCES. | occurring expenditure. 





In 1912 the cost per pupil in the state of “In this respect the building of schools is dif- 
Nevada was at $76.38 and in 1920 at $128.22. ferent from many other public improvements. 
For the year ending June 30, 1922, the total cost A city hall or a sewerage disposal plant, for 
for high schools was $514,642 while that for ele nstance, are not improvements for which the 
mentary schools was $1,270,188. The increased demand occurs with regularity. When these 
COST + 


is due to the increased enrollment in both have been completed they will serve the needs 
high and elementary schools, the introduction that produced them for years and it is difficult 
t commercial and vocational courses together to say when, if ever, additional structures of 


with the diminished purchasing power of the that nature will be required. The same largely 
dollar. . holds true of a central police station or the ac 
The state funds during the school year 1921 quisition of a harbor site. The need for these 
“2 apportioned amounted to approximately improvements does not occur at regular inte 
$350,000. This was $24 for each child between vals. The financing by bond issues of rg thes 
he ages of 6 and 18 years of age. Based on ments of this kind with their consequent highe: 
average daily attendance, the amount of state costs is being justified as extraordinary ex 
funds w approximately $30 per pupil for the penditures, and the interest and sinking fund 
year. The basis of distribution of the stat is cistributed over a long period with the pu 
funds, however, is not a per pupil capita basis pose of having those who enjoy the benefits of 
The money is distributed as follows: the improvement bear the costs 

The im of $275 a year per census teacher “The future, to be sure, will enjoy the privil 
{each 30 census children and an additional cen ges of school buildings that are erected in the 
Sus-teacher for each fraction of 30 amounting present, but the future will be called upon to 
to 15 or more) and $13 per census child. If the erect school buildings for the next period 
daily attendance of a school district has been 3. Since the present and the future must eacn beat 
for 100 da and there are 5 census children, the financial burden of school buildings erected 
the per census-teacher apportionment is $125 a theretofore by a financing method that adds 
year. | example: A school district ha. ing 50% to the actual cost of the building, why not 
10 censu children received $275 plus $135 o1 let each period erect its own buildings without 
405 fro tate funds on its regular apportion burdening the future and effect thereby a saving 
ment to the city treasury of 50% on the cost of the 

Also there was special state relief apportion- school structures”? 


ment made to certain districts that levied a spe- “We therefore suggest that after the comple- 
‘lal tax of 15 cents or more and the county in tion of the five-year building program future 
which such district was situated had a school school buildings be financed by direct taxes 
rate for maintenance of 40 cents or more. This rather than by bond issues; that bond issues 
state relief amounted to $10 per census child, be resorted to only for extraordinary expenses, 
no dist) to receive less than $100. such as the erection of high schools 








An Appeal for School Fire Prevention 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair of Llli- 
nois urges the school boards and school archi- 
tects of the state to confer in the matter of fire 
prevention. In a bulletin he pictures the hor- 
rors of a schoolhouse fire in which the lives of 
children are sacrificed and then adds: 

“Look,Mr. Janitor. Can you see that heap of 
writhing, strangling children pilled high against 
the doors which you bolted with your own 
hands? No, no, don’t turn away. They’re 
breaking in the doors now. See those mangled, 
blackened forms which parents are snatching 
from the flames! Look again, Mr. Janitor! It’s 
all a part of your ghastly work. Stay and see 
it finished. They came this moring, bright and 
happy, those children. They placed their lives 
in your hands. You betrayed their confidence. 
Look at them now. Their charred hands are not 
raised against you, their smothered voices offer 
no protest, their blackened faces frown not upon 
you, but before these broken parents and tin 
the presence of a just God you must stand and 
give an account of your stewardship. 

“And you, Mr. Contractor, and you, Mr. Ar- 
chitect, and you, Mr. Director—you who held so 
lightly your obligation to safeguard the lives 
of these children—come with me and view the 
wreck and ruin which your ignorance and greea 
have wrought. Yes, yes, I know that the crape 
on your own door makes it hard for me to say 
it, but it must be said. No ingenious explana- 
tion which you can give will bring back the rosy 
cheeks and happy faces. No abject apology can 
hush that awful sob that shakes a hundred 
homes. Nothing that you can say or do will 
make these charred walls resound again with 
the glad voices which your unpardonable blund- 
ers choked out 


=+j]] 


A STATE WIDE SCHOOL FINANCE PLAN. 
The state department of public education of 
Pennsylvania has adopted a plan for financing 
public education which contains the following 
features: 

1. A plan for the budgeting of the finances 
of local school districts so that adequate reve- 
nues may be anticipated to meet expenses and 
the fullest measure of economy and publicity in- 
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“No Better Built 
than Durabilt.” 








DURABILT 


Steel Lockers for Every Purpose 


The Durabilt Factory, specializing on Steel Lockers exclusively, has 
unexcelled facilities for supplying every locker need. 
the purchase of complete Locker Equipment for new buildings are invited 
to make free use of our Advisory Service in working out suitable plans. 


We make—— 
CORRIDOR LOCKERS— 


GYMNASIUM LOCKERS— 
BOX OR BOOK LOCKERS— 
COMPARTMENT LOCKERS— 
RECESSED LOCKERS— 


Estimates cheerfully submitted. 


be just as welcome. 
Lockers that means Durabilt. 


or locker construction improvements 


4 


Self-latching Door. 


Any Locker That Can Not Offer You These Features 
Mone Yy 


DURABILT STEEL 


Should Sell For 


Less 


400 ARNOLD AVE. 


Samples furnished. 
your need is for only a few lockers, your request for information, service or prices will 
You want the BEST equipment obtainable for your school in 
Remember the Durabilt Features that have set a mark 


One-piece concealed Locking Mechanism. 
Double-thickness adjustable Hinges. 
double-riveted Frame. 
Vents. Rust-proofed Hardware. 


| 
ul 


Those contemplating 


VENTILATED LOCKERS— 
BASKET RACKS, ETC. 


No obligation incurred. If 


Massive 
Over-size Air 


Than Durabilt. 


LOCKER CoO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. 











sured in the treatment of expenditures. 

2. Simplicity, so that each board in the state 
may determine in advance the amount of funds 
which it will be entitled to receive from the 
state and thus know how much it must raise by 
local taxation. 

3. Contribution by the state of a certain per- 
centage toward the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries, thus making possible properly qualified 
teachers even in districts of lower assessed val- 
uation. 

4. Provision for standardization of teachers’ 
qualifications through standardization of com- 
pensation paid to teachers. 

5. Such a distribution of state aid as will 
give to districts of relatively low valuation a 
progressively larger appropriation from the 
state school fund in inverse proportion to their 
ability to finance education. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. The 
last, approved a 
elementary 


school district, in April 
bond issue of $115,000 for a new 
school The building will contain seven 
teen rooms, an auditorium and a gymnasium and will 
cost about $150,000 

A report comes from New York City that many 
of the schoolhouse contracts are delayed for the want 
of labor. Wages have jumped so high that con 
tractors will face bankruptcy Dr. John Ferguson 
chairman of the building committee in urging an ex 
tension of time said “Very few of our contractors 
are strong enough financially to go ahead at a loss 
Many of them would be bankrupted by paying pres 
ent competitive wages. Furthermore, they have noth 
ing to lose by delaying work until prices fall to a 
scale at which they can make a profit, and very little 
to gain by rushing work ahead, for the Board of 
Education is not allowed to give bonuses to eneour 
age them to help us meet the part time emergency, 
and there is no penalty clause in any of the 
to make them lose by falling behind schedule.” 

—At the dedication of the new high sehool at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., president E. E. Schmid of the board 
of education and superintendent L. L. Nutler delivered 
the addresses 

J. M. Colley succeeds Edgar A. Rassimer as archi 
tect for the Louisville, Ky., board of education 

—The Elgin, Ill, board of education will adopt a 
budget system. Pr. F. C. Schurmeier, president of 
the board and A. M. Price, chairman of the finance 
committee championed the system A change in the 
system of bookkeeping is also contemplated 

—St. Albans, W. Va 
is in course of erection. 


contracts 


An eighteen-room high school 
The building which has been 


Weimer High School, was designed by 
Architects Knapp and Haviland, Charleston 

Fairport, N. \¥ An appropriation of $375,000 has 
been voted for the erection of a new grade-and-high 
school building The building which will be two 
stories high, will accommodate from six hundred to 
seven hundred pupils 

Kaukauna Wis The new junior-senior high 
school, in course of construction, will be ready for 
occupancy in September. The erection of the build 
ing is due to the strenuous efforts of Supt 
man, who for the last eight supported the 
movement for a new building in the face of strong 
opposition 

New York N bs The board of estimate has 
recommended the authorization of $15,000,000 to the 
education department for the construction of senhools 
and additions and the purchase of sites. This makes 
a total of $85,000,000 allowed for school building pur 
poses since the beginning of the present 
administration in 1918 

Pulaski, Va The board of 
County has purchased a site for a new 


named the 


Schuss 
years 


municipal 
school Pulaski 
school A 
bond issue will be voted in the near future 

Last year Carroll County, Missouri, levied a tax 
rate of $1.40 on each $100 valuation If the budget of 
the board of education is to be met it will require 
$1.87 on each $100 valuation Of this amount $1.14 
will be for school purposes 

The school board = of Fort Dodge lowa has 
reduced the cost of the schools for next vear $25.000 
by cutting the term to nine and one-half months, 
dropping some teachers and several special studies 

At Philadelphia Superintendent Edwin C. Broome 
is urging that the building operations be 
speeded Some 40,000 pupils are now on a part time 
schedule The total program involves $15,000,000 

War has broken out between the board of educa 
tion of Syracuse, N. Y., and the mayor of that city 
The latter has refused to approve a bond issue of 
$130,000 for school repairs. The board has denounced 
the chief executive in bitter terms. 

The schools of Union County, New Jersey, have 
suffered a reduction in state school funds amounting 
to $46,359 Last year the county received $1,012 977 
and this year Union receives $966.617. Plainfield 
County similarly received a reduction of $10,979. 

Pawtucket, R. I Plans have been prepared for a 
new three-year senior high school At the present 
time a large addition is being constructed to be 
used as a junior high school for the east side. On 
the west side, an addition has been 
for another junior high school. 

Raleigh, N. € Bonds have been voted for the 
operation of a building program Two elementary 
buildings will be occupied in September, another by 
Christmas, and four more will be erected The last 
four comprise two elementary schools, a junior high 
school and a senior high school. 


school 


similarly erected 


— 


Pullman, Wash A special levy of five mills has 


been voted for the support of the public schools next 


year. The levy is a reduction of two mills from the 
amount raised last vear 
Beaver Dam, Wis A new building has been com 


pleted for the junior-senior high school which will 
be occupied this fall 

Wooster, O An addition to the high school has 
just been completed at a cost of $100,000. The old 
high school, together with the present annex will be 
used by the junior high school. The new high school 
in course of construction, will cost $400,000 when 
completed The entire plant is to be ready for use 
in February, 1924 

Charleston, W. Va. The citizens have approved 4 
bond issue of $1,350,000 for new schools The plans 
call for a senior high school, a junior high school 
and several units of grade buildings 

Montezuma, Ga A census of the school for 
Macon County has begun for the purpose of basing the 
county's share of the state fund for maintenance of 
schools 

Andersonville, Ga Ten thousand dollars in bonds 
were voted to build a new school building 

Raleigh, N. C.—Building programs of state insti 
tutions is expected to proceed immediately following 
the announcement at the capitol recently that the 
$10,667,500 in bonds appropriated by the 1923 general 
issembly is available for immediate use, 

The total amount collected for education in Cali 
fornia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, says 
the San Bernardino Sun, was $100,933.836.51 while for 
the same year the total collected for public education 
from every source in Wisconsin was $56,054.95 

The corner stone laying of the half million dollar 
high school building at Manitowoc, Wis., was 0b 
served in June with appropriate ceremonies. Presi- 
dent John J. Kelley of the board of education and 
Principal CC. G. Stangel delivered addresses George 
Schadeburg, a member of the board, placed the 
cornerstone 

Richmond, Va The George Wythe Junior High 
School was opened on April first. The building whieh 
contains forty classrooms is entirely fireproof in con 
struction. 

The Armstrong colored high school in course of 
completion, will be occupied next fall. It is a 20-room 
building and is considered one of the best of its type 
in the south. 

Tacoma, Wash. The school board, on June 13th, 
received bids for the purchase of $1,200,000 of serial 
bonds of the school district. The bonds were patt 
of an issue of $2,400,000 for school sites, buildings and 
equipment, approved by the citizens at an election 
held on May &th of the present year 

Wilmington, Del. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,135,239 for the next year. 

New Bedford, Mass The school board has undef 

(Concluded on Page 8&7) 
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- School Children Sit Too Much; 





They Need Stretching Exercise. 
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Millions of feet like these 


Shuffling, scufhing, restlessly scraping 
—the feet of the typical American 
boy-—are going to test the judgment 
of every school board that chooses a 
floor. 


Under the seats, up and down the 
aisles, in the halls, corridors, and 
entrances, they are going to prove 
whether your choice was true or false 
economy. And in thousands of 
schools, from coast to coast, they are 
going to prove that M: aple was the 
right floor to lay in schools. 


For these shoes mean wear. Multi- 
plied by the number of children in 
your school, and the number of times 
they file in and out of that school 
every year, they are going to grind 
away anything you can use, except 
the best. 


But here is the advantage of Maple, 
proved over and over again in schools, 
in stores, in factories, in office build- 
ings—everywhere that wear is essen- 
tial. Maple polishes with use; it is so 


tough-fibered and tight-grained that 
friction simply makes it smoother. It 
will outwear stone. 


Maple and its kindred foorings, 
Beech and Birch, also mean cleanli- 
ness for your school room floors. ‘They 
do not splinter or sliver, their smooth, 
hard surface sweeps clean and leaves 
no place for dangerous dirt to cling. 
These woods also afford a firm anchor- 
age for desks. 


You can check these facts when you 
talk with your architect. Your retail 
lumber dealer will gladly quote you 
prices. Write us for a book on another 
school room. possibility —**Color 
Harmony in Floors.”’ 


MapLte FLtoorinc MANUFACTURERS ASSN 
1061 Stock Exchange Building, CA:cago 


Guaranteed Floorings _] 
The letters M F MA on Maple, i F 4 : 


ing and grading rules which 
Beech or Birch flooring signify economically conserve every 
that the flooring is standard- particle of these remarkable 
ized and guaranteed by the woods. This trademark is for 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers your protection. Look for it on 
Association, whose members the flooring you use. 


must attain and maintain the 
highest standards of manufac- M F 
ture, and adhere to manufactur- 











Floor withMa aple 


Beech or Birch 
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We never forget 
that the lives 

of Children 
depend upon 
what we 

build into 
EVERWEAR 
Playground 
Equipment. 


No accident 

has ever occurred 
on Everwear 

due to the 
failure of it 

in any 

part. 

It is 

SAFE. 











two upright pieces of pipe “a two separate runs pf pipe 


“———____ PATENTED =§ -— 


Everwear Patented double compres- 
sion toothed “dog” frame fitting. 











Safety begins with the Manufacturer 


We invite the closest inspection of Everwear All-Steel Playground Apparatus. It embodies elements 
of SAFETY found in no other. Safety is dependent upon strength of details. If you will study it 


you will understand why it is SAFE, strong, durable and simple, yet has every play feature that de- 
lights the heart of a Child. 


The Everwear patented double compression toothed “dog’’ frame fitting gives ten square inches of positive clamp- 
ing surface for each pipe. There are no holes to drill nor set screws to rust or wear and become loose. 


EVERWEAR ALL-STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS IS SAFE 
You should have our 52 page illustrated Catalog. 


THE yy einen MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. Please refer your inquiry to Dept. “A.” 














| (Concluded from Page 84) gymnasium building and the erection of two wings Montclair, N. J., has been elected principal of the 
consideration a building program calling for an ex at the high school. ; rrenton, New Jersey, State Normal School to succeed 
penditure of more than $2,500,000. —The state of Illinois added 184 new schools to its ae... a J. Savitz Mr. Bliss is a graduate of Dart 
—Approximately $500,000 will be saved to boards of jist last year, according to statistics of the state edu- mouth College and holds degrees from Dartmouth 
education in Ohio next year as a result of reductions cation department. Of this number, 49 were high and from Columbia University. 
in teacher retirement fund premiums authorized by schools and seventeen were grade buildings of more Mr Bliss has had an unusually successful series of 
the state teachers’ retirement board. The reductions than eight rooms superintendencies. At Brockton, Mass., and at Elmira, 
in rates have been based on the experience of the —Charleston, W. Va. The school board has sub N. Y., as at Montclair, he was highly progressive in 
board during the three years the law has been in mitted to a vote of the people a bond issue amounting the promotion of art teaching in the entire teaching 
effect to $1,350,000. The proceeds of the bond issue will be force. rhe selection of Mr. Bliss to fill a normal 
—Louisville, Ky. The school board during April used for the erection of a senior high school, a junior school principalship follows a custom quite general 
was forced to ask the city council for $182,000 to com- high school, and several grade building units. in New England. 
plete the school term. —Greenfield, Mass. The school board has voted The Orleans (La ) Parish School Board has elected 
-Pullman, Wash. The citizens have approved a $60,000 for furniture and equipment for the new Nicholas | Sauer superintendent of the public schools 
special levy of five mills for the maintenance of the high school building which has been erected at a of this city and the commission council has confirmed 
schools next year. The levy which is two mills less cost of $450,000. ; the appointment. He will begin his term of service 
than last year is believed sufficient for the needs of —Mineoia, N. Y. At a special election of the voters, July Ist <i 
1923-24. , no tes board Lge been ripe igenngg Aa tec Pag . nt Fg ogy nae me ; od poe my pees 
Hews _— r vate ave en aske oO or additions and improvements to the present schoo icumbent, who has been tendered and has acceptec 
Poy ee ho 0 ae Pm building. ; . : the superintendency of the schools of San Francisco, 
the operation of the schools next year. Oswego, Me ae Contracts have been let for the Calif Mr. Bauer is the present secretary of the 
—~Toneka. is Th -hool board plans the erec erection of the new high school | which is to cost board and became associated with it, as assistant 
; peka, ans. phe schoo J eneak be $270,000. Coffin & Coffin, New York City, are the secretary, in 1901, having been advanced to the posi 
tion of a supply building to be erected ~ — t architects. tion from the boys’ high school, where he was one 
the manual training building. The structure will cos —East Palentine, O. A bond issue of $95,000 has of the instructors. He has been identified with the 
approximately $15,000. ‘ = ’ been voted for a new twelve-room grade school. public schools of New Orleans, as pupil and teacher, 
—Mark L. Thomeen, chairman of ne Sermons a Columbiana, O. An addition will be built for the for practically a life time, and is regarded as well 
mittee investigating the schools of Cleveland, nae new high school building. New rooms will be ready 4ualified by both training and experience for the im 
deelared that the schools cannot undertake A my for occupancy at the beginning of the next year. portant position to which he has been elevated. 
aa coals “910,000,080 ie naa ee nantes —Fayetteville, N. C. A building program involving The board decided to create two assistant super- 
t yperate a $ 000, 4 { > § 


C : f an expenditure of $300,000 will be completed by the intendents in lieu of one official who has heretofore 
in the year. =e declared that the 9g gel "thet first of September. Included in the building program aided the superintendent in exercising supervisory 
the land and buildings of the echools - oe ae are a new high school, eight-room colored grammar powers over school matters in this city, and to this 
$100,000,000 but that the capital invested is operated 


: : : school, two grammar school annexes for white chil end in electing Paul B. Habans to the post of secre- 
only 180 or 188 days in a year. As a business proposi- dren, and new steam heating plants. tary conferred upon him the additional authority of 
tion he believes this represents a large waste and loss assistant superintendent, an office which he now holds. 
of time. No organization working a fraction of the He is a former member of the boys’ high school 
year can be as efficient as it can working all year D — F 


faculty, coming to the board in 1910. 

round August J. Tete, who has been elected as an addi 
tional superintendent has been connected with the 
public schools of this city since 1909. He is 
member of the boys’ high school faculty. 

Supt. S. L. Hardin of Mission, Tex., has been 
reelected for another two-year term Mr. Hardin has 
just completed his sixth year as head of the local 
school system. Mr. Hardin is active in the work of 
the Texas rotary clubs and at the last district con 
ference was recommended for the office of district 
governor. 

Supt. Charles E. Davis of Quanah, Tex 


Wilmington, Del. Recognizing the need for ade 
quate housing for the schools, the board is planning 
an extensive building program. A request has been 
made for the authorization of a bond issue not to 
exceed $500,000 for the erection of a modern school. 
Spokane, Wash. Supt. Orville Pratt, in his sur 
of building needs for next year, has asked that a 
third high school be erected to more adequately take 
Care of the needs of high school students. Supt. 
Pratt urges the necessity of a survey to determine ¢ 
site most convenient to the students from the Spokane 
Valley. The building should accommodate eventually 


now a 


vey 





has been 


reelected for the next year, at an increase in salary. 
4 Maximum of 1,200 students, but only one unit of a —Mr. B. B. Baker, of Rusk, Tex., has been elected —Mr. S. B. Underwood, who has completed two 
two-unit building need be constructed at first. Such superintendent of schools at Fairfield, Ala. Mr. years of service at Raleigh, N. C., has been given a 
4 unit would house 600 students, would cost $360,000 Baker entered upon his duties the middle of June. year’s leave of absence because of ill health. Mr. 
and would be erected in a shorter time. Tallahassee, Fla. W. H. Tyler, of Pensacola Underwood goes to Greenville, next year as super- 
Ashland, O. On June first, the school board sub- has been appointed by Governor Hardee, to be super visor of practice teaching. His place is being filled 
mitted to a vote of the people a building program intendent of public schools of Escambia County. temporarily by Mr. H. F. Srygley. 
requiring three years to complete. Bonds will be sold —Jackson, Ga. Prof. R. I. Knox, formerly of Bos —Supt. Charles Henry of Pullman, Wash., 


has been 
48 needed to carry on the work of construction. The ton, was reelected to head the Jackson schools. reelected for his fifth term, at a salary of $3,600 per 
Program includes the erection of a grade school, a —Mr. Don C. Bliss, superintendent of schools at annum. 
—— 
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No Summer Repairs on this School’s Drain Lines | 
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The Napa, California, High School William H. Weeks, Architect 

4 T ; . ; , oral , - 71 . iy ari . “21 ; 

This high school, in the years to come, never will require a tearing out of drain pipe 
from the laboratory because the acids wasted into it have corroded and eaten it away. 

There never will be stained and disfigured walls from leaking pipes. 

It is insured against all such damage and expense because it is Duriron equipped, and 
the Duriron drain pipe in this school will last, wholly unaffected by the acids used in the chem- 
istry and science courses, as long as the school itself. 

y. ‘ 
L PIPE Insure your new school against this needless damage and endless repairs, by insisting 
. . . . . , . *. | 
ge that the laboratory drain lines, traps, exhaust fans, etc., be of Duriron, the Universal Acid | 
Resistant. 
Make your repairs on the old school permanent by replacing the drain lines from the laboratory with ever- 
lasting Duriron. | 
Our handbook—DURIRON ACID-PROOF DRAIN PIPE—sent on request. 

Mr. L. G. Schussman, for the last ten years super Mr. G. W. Gayler, of Canton, Ill, has accepted a Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, former president of the 
intendent of schools at Kaukauna Wis is not a position as professor of education at the Western University of Oklahoma, has been appointed as presi 
candidate for reelection Mr. J. F. Cavanaugh has State Teachers’ College, Macomb, Ill dent of the University of Missouri Dr. Brooks who 
been elected to take the place of Supt. Schussman the Supt. W. T. Harris of Elgin, Ill, has been re is a native Missourian, is a graduate of the Michigan 
coming year Mr. Schussman’s service at Kaukauna elected at a salary of $5,500 a year State Normal College and the University of Michigan 
covers a period of fourteen years He was appointed Supt. W. B. Thornburgh of Dover, Del has been He holds degrees from Harvard University Colby 
in 1901 as city superintendent of schools, in which reelected for his fourth consecutive term College, and Kingtisher College 
capacity he had served for the last ten years He also Supt. Cc. W Hodge of Port Atigeles, Wash has Mr. Hi D>. Anderson has been elected superin 
filled positions at Sheboygan and in the County Train been reelected for a two-year term tendent of schools at Barry Il] 
ing School of Green Lake County Mr. Hl. S. MeCoy of LaRue, O has been elected Mr. H. R. Gannan of Mound City Mo has been 

Supt. George R. Ray, Beaver Dam, Wis., has been superintendent of the Snyder Park Junior High elected superintendent of schools at Maysville 
reelected head of the schools for the coming year School at Springfield Mr. E. D. Maurice has been Mr. J. F. Pinkerton of Rushville, Ill, has been 

Supt. J. F. Waddell of Antigo, Wis., has been elected to fill the vacancy at LaRue elected superintendent of schools at Astoria 
reelected at an increase over the past year Mr George © Smith has been elected superin Mr. R. J. Kiefer of Bellefontaine. O.. has accepted 

A A McDonald was reelected superintendent of tendent of schools at Princeton, Ill to succeed CC. B the superintendency at Niles, at a salary of $4,400 
the Sioux Falls, South Dakota schools Smith, who goes to Pekin Mr. 8S. C. Richeson of Hopkins, Mo has been 

Chas. M. Gill, superintendent of the Quincy Ill... Mr. R. L. Spires of Normal, Ill has been elected appointed state high school inspector for Missouri 
schools for the past seven years announced that he superintendent of schools at Paxton, at a salary of Supt m | W Browning of Washburn Wis has 
would not be a candidate for reelection $5,000 per annum been relected at a salary of $2 S00 

Byron W. Hartley, assistant superintendent. will Mr. ©. B. Smith, for the last four years superin Mr. M. S. Beam of Newton, N. C., has been elected 
succeed Zenos E Scott as superintendent of the tendent of schools at Princeton, Ill, has accepted the Superintendent of schools at Albemarle, to succeed 
Louisville, Ky schools His appointment is to be superintendency at Pekin, at an increased salary J. P. Melver 
come effective September Ist Mr. Hartley is a grad Mr. C. C. Byerly of Princeville, Ill has been Mr. M. A. Sams, of Scottsbluff, Neb., has been 
uate of the University of Chicago and Columbia Uni elected superintendent of schools at West Chicago, at elected superintendent of the consolidated schools at 
versity and became assistant superintendent under a salary of $3,300 Broek 
Mr. Scott three years ago Supt. R. G. Jones of Cleveland, O., has been re Supt. D. B. Hoffman of East Moline, Ill... has been 

Mr Walter 8S Young has been elected superin elected for a five year term, at a maximum of $12,000 reelected to serve his seventeenth term 
tendent of schools at Worcester, Mass.. at a salary of a year, an increase of $2,000 over his present salary Supt D. F. Nichols of Lineoln, Il.. has had his 
$6,000, Mr. Jones is the first superintendent in Cleveland to Salary increased from $1,500 to $2,000 

Supt. H. H. Eelkema, of Groton, S. D.. has been receive a five-year term Supt. Charles Bruner of Kewanee, IIl., has been 
reelected for another year During Mr. Eelkema’s in Mr. J. P. Northon, for the past three years super reelected for the coming year 
cumbency he has been successful in raising the stand intetendent of schools at Three Oaks, Mich., died Supt. D. Walter Potts of East St. Louils, IIL, has 
ard of the schools, in coordinating the work of the suddenly on May 19th following a stroke of apoplexy been reelected at a salary of $6,500 
pupils and teachers, and in creating a harmonious Mr. (¢ ( Underwood of Gainesville. O has been Supt. Hugh R. Hick of Delphos, O., has been re 
organization of far-reaching value elected superintendent of schools at Crawfordsville elected for a four year term, at a salary of $3,800 

Supt W A Walls of Kent ) has been re Ind Mr Unde rwood succeeds Miss Anna Willson Mr Harry Coultrap has been elected superintend 
elected for a term of three years, at a salary of $4,000 age ge ye on June first ent of the west side schools at Aurora. Il 
per annum a ( sens of Wartburg renn., has been Mrs Hodges of Huron. Ia has been elected super 

Supt Frank W Ballou of Washington D C gg a itendent of the high school at Clinton intendent of schools to succeed her late husband 
Saltese, one me “ . aye ~ ye During Mr City. a a er he See te Sages Mr. J. F. Nelson has been elected superintendent 

allous incumbency, there has been evident a steady , ; _ ‘ P , of schools at Gering. Neb 

upward growth not only in his grasp of the details Mr. W. R. Heistand, of Marion County, O., has Mr. E. CF : > —— 

‘ oran f ‘ F been appointed director of child accor for a MI 4 isher of Rock Island. Il has been 

and program of education but also in his ow e ul a inting at the lecte , ] > ¢ 
n x State Education D vee ‘in? elected superintendent of schools at Peoria, at a 

panding influence and reputation iS an educator in ee ae eparrment Columbus, O Salary of $7,500 

the United States Supt. A. L. Simon of East DePere, Wis., has been ganne lie R W. Sol , , if 

" ; . reelected for another vear —— Sup 4 solomon 1as een reelectec or a 

Supt. A. S. Faulkner of Norman, Okla.. has bee 4 : ‘ee-vear ter ahs : . > © 
ST ho 2 ath conmeetine tone ., ha n Mr. DeBolt of Bismarck, N. D., has been elected ‘!ree-year term, at a salary of $5,200 


: Superintendent of schools at Slayton, Minn Dr. James Sullivan, formerly state historian for 
-Mr. Ernest G. Ham, formerly superintendent f ‘ ; ng 5 y 

: ‘ 0 Mr. K. D. Miller o ‘inton, I: s been ele the New York State Education Department, has been 

the Rutland North District, Vermont, has accepted i Vem SR, Tew Seen elected ~~ 


: superintendent of schools at Fort Dodge. to succeed appointed assistant commissioner of education Dr 

the pe ona of a gay pre district compris .. = Minkle Sullivan succeeds Charles F Wheelock who retired 

ing seven schoo agistrictS ane 2 teachers Mr Hiam Mr . +s . Tul ‘ pr ¢ half . > . : « 

r. E. L. Fisher o Belle ) as accepte on July first after a half century of educational 

will make his headquarters at Brandon the ln a ery Fy nia mee TEP oes work , oe 

Mr R C. <a te of Clifton Forge, Va., has been Mr. W. J Crawford has been elected superintend Dr. Sullivan hrs been identified with the field of 

elected superinten ent of schools at Alexandria Mr ent of schools at Reed City, Mich.. to succeed W. W secondary education for many years. He is a grad 

Bowton entered upon his duties July first Gumser uate of Harvard University and holds the degrees of 
Mr. 0 L. Neal of Nampa, Ida., has accepted the Supt D S Spe neer of Monroe Mich., has been master of arts and doctor. He resigned the principal 

superintendency at Gooding. reelected at a salary of $4,500 Ship of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. N. Y., in 
Mr. P. A. Stierwalt, of Litchfield, Il) has been Mr. T. H. Cobb has been elected superintendent 1916, to become state historian 

elected superintendent of schools at Fairfield of 


schools at Mt. Carmel, Ill, at a salary of $3,000 (Concluded on Page 91) 
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The master-builders hands. 


For noblest public structure, or 
For simple dwelling-place, 

Its all-enduring beauty, 

Time nor Tempest can efface. 


WOMEN'S ADVERTISING CLUB 
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Prepare to save their lives now 


IXTY-TWO unrecognizably burned bodies of 

little school children were buried at Cam- 
den, S. C., in one grave. A Dow Spiral Slide 
Fire Escape would have saved them all. 


THE DOW CO. 


Incorporated 


300 N. Buchanan St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 


— = 








EXIT 

















SARGENT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 
tion. The construction is such that in operat- 
ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 214 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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DAHLSTROMES 


DRAFT—SMOKE—FIRE 
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One of the best methods of preventing 
fires from spreading is to prevent drafts. 
Halls and corridors are usually favorite 
haunts of fire because there is usually plenty 
of draft there. 








The smoke and fire screen has been de- 
vised to prevent these drafts. Dahlstrom 
Hollow Metal Smoke Screens go a little 





farther by checking a fire that gets to that 





pe int. 
Dahlstrom smoke screens 


in the Coventry Sehest, They are metal—there is nothing in then 
Cleveland, Ohio 3 





to burn. 











Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


489 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


25 Broadway 19 So. La Salle Street 1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


Local representatives in principal cities. 

















(Concluded from Page 838) of schools at Grayville, Ill., to succeed C. H. Moss school situation. The pupils at the high school recent 
Supt. W. P. Horton of Springfield, Tenn., has berger ly went on a strike because the board of education 
been reelected for another year. Supt. R. W. Fairchild of Fond du Lac, Wis., has had refused to reappoint a popular teacher 
Supt. Roy Harman of Cloverdale, O., has been re been reelected for a term of three years, at an annual (. R. Reed was reelected superintendent of the 
elected for a two-year term salary of $4,500 Akron, Ohio, school for a term of five years at a 
Mr. John W. Moore has been elected superintend Mr. H. A. Wann of Arcadia, Ind., has been elected salary of $9,000 a year and F. D. McElroy, assistant 
ent of schools at East Palentine, O Mr. Moore was superintendent of schools at Lapel superintendent at $6000 a year 
formerly head of the school system of Columbiana Supt. Harry L. Ryan has been reelected as head Charles R. Foster, a high school principal, suc 
County of the schools at Neoga, Il ceeds Clyde H. Garwood as assistant superintendent 
Supt. E. J Hays of Hartselle, Ala., has been Mr. Orville Craig of Ligonier, Ind., has been of the Pittsburgh, Pa., schools Mr. Garwood has 
reelected for the next year elected superintendent of schools at Columbia City accepted the superintendency at Harrisburg, Pa 
—Supt. J. B. Stout has been reelected head of the Mr. A. N. Weiser of El Dorado, Mo., has been A. S. Martin has accepted the superintendency of 
a schools at Shabbona, III elected superintendent of schools at Osceola the Haddonfield, N. J. schools 
Mr. E. G. Doudna of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Mr. Leland Hobach of Golden City, Mo., has been F. H. Harris, high school principal, was elected 
has accepted a position at Madison for the next year elected superintendent of schools at Windsor suprintendent of the Greenfield, Ohio, schools B. R 
Supt. Otis G. Wilson of Fairmont, W. Va., has Mr. A. L. Spooner of Orange City, Ia., has been Buckworth, science teacher, was elected to the high 
f- been reelected for another term of two years elected superintendent of schools at Rockwell City school principalship 
Mr. O. R. Stanfield of Martinsville, Ill., has been Mr. Spooner succeeds C. L. Jackson resigned Mr. William Mather Lewis, of Chicago, IL, has 
C- elected superintendent of schools at Newton Mr. John Steiner has been elected superintendent been elected president of George Washington Univer- 
t —Supt. C. E. Chrane of Boonville, Mo., has been of schools, at Quincy, Ill, to succeed Charles M. Gill sity Mr. Lewis is a graduate of Lake Forest College, 
2 reelected for the next year Mr. George 8S. Gorow has been elected superin where he received the A. B. degree in 1900. 
Mr. John Moss has been elected superintendent of tendent of schools at Fruitland, Ida Mr. A. C, Saunders, of Findlay, O., has been elected 
e schools at Paris, Ill Mr. Lawrence H. Van den Berg, superintendent of superintendent of schools at Bradford 
ses C. C. Swain, of the Iowa Teachers’ College has schools at Grand Haven, Mich., has been appointed Mr. A. E. Malotte of Plattsburg, Mo., has been 
. president of the normal school at Mayville president of the New Paltz State Normal School, at elected superintendent of schools at Kingston Mr 
se New Paltz, N. Y With the appointment goes a Malotte received his degree from the State Teachers’ 
Ss —Supt. J. D. Darnall has been reelected at Geneseo, salary of $5,000 and a fine residence College at the last commencement 
lll., for the next year —Mr. R. L. Johns of Piedmont, Mo., has been Mr. Charles E,. Marshall of Oakland City, Ind., has 
r, —Mr. C. C. Craig of Hartsville, Mo., has been elected elected superintendent of schools at Bloomfield. been elected superintendent of schools at Clark, Mo. 
Superintendent of schools at Washburn Mr. W. O. Moore of Mt. Gilead, O., has been Dr. R. G. Russell of St. Louis County, Mo., has 
iS —Mr. Geo. W Brown has been elected superintend elected superintendent of schools at Upper Sandusky been given the degree of doctor of pedagogy by the 
ent = schools at Medora, Iil., for the next year Dr. Shelton Phelps, of Peabody College, Nash Ohio Northern University, in recognition of his work 
y. éenan peep Bt oo nee gig Pe Fagus ville, renn has been appointed a member of the on arithmetic texts and also his work as an educator. 
ll = Supt o ¢ Gute a6 Geckos a. in. has ap: ag: ay noone a, O.. has t lee we & F. Eee of Nvseee, or mae Seem ay 
been relected for the ant wane — Ya - or — “ a oe, ae Y ected elected for a three-year term, at salaries of $3,200 the 
a xt year. ‘ uperintendent of schools at Bellefontaine, at a salary first year, $3,300 the second and $3,400 the third year. 
- Supt. L. A. Mahoney of Moline, Ill, has been re of $3,100. Mr. Frampton succeeds R. J. Kiefer, who Supt. C. C. Smith of Tippecanoe City. O.. has beer 
elected for the next year. has accepted the Niles superintendency oe , \ for e f th be oe pees ee ee 
y —Supt. D. N. Roberts of Aledo, Ill, has been re Mr, A. C. Saunders of Findlay, O., has been elected emer - . — ” — net ; : 
elected for the next year superintendent of schools at Bradford. Mr We & May of Casey, Ia., has been elected 
£ —Supt. W. E. Arter of Cambridge, O., has been re ~—Mr. R. E. Bright has been unanimously reelected eupertntencent of sehooss at ae — 
elected for a two year term. as superintendent of schools at Humboldt, Tenn Mr. Wm Gardner, superintendent of schools at 
Supt. D. W. Moody of Huntingdon, Tenn., has Mr. Wm. A. Hough has been elected superintend Huntsville, Mo., has retired from the school field to 
been reelected for another year ent of schools at Belleville, Ill enter business } 
Supt. P. L. Collier of Richmond, Mo., has been Supt. Monroe Melton has been reelected for a Asst. Supt. J. Ralph Williford of Oregon, IIL, has 
reelected for another year. fourth term as superintendent of the Hall Township accepted the superintendency of the New Milford Con- 
—Supt. H. A. Perrin of Joliet. Ill. has been re High School at Spring Valley, Ill, at an annual solidated schools. g 
elected at a salary of $6,000 a year salary of $4,500 Mr. M. M. Berry of Martins Ferry, O., has been 
Supt. H. F, Munch of Monmouth, Ill, has been —Mr. E. M. Blevins of Rosalia, Wash., has been ‘lected superintendent of schools at Berea. 
reelected or the next year. elected superintendent of schools at Ritzville. Mr. Melvin A. Rice of Lombardo, m. J~ has been 
Supt A. M. Fourt has been reelected as head of Mr. John W. Goddard has been elected superin elected president of the New Jersey State Board of 
the schools at Vandalia, Mo. tendent of schools at Garfield, Wash. Education for a seventh consecutive term ' 
'S Re. S. K. McDowell of Bloomington, Ill., has Mr. W. H. Durkee of Winfield, Ia., has been Supt. C. W. Hodge of Port Angeles, Wash., has 
een reelected for another year elected superintendent of schools at Corning been reelected for a two-year term 
—Mr. H. L. Crookshank of Maysville, Mo., has been Mr. A. W. Bevers has been reelected superintend Mr. Claude Robey, superintendent of schools at 
elected perintendent of schools at Albany ent of schools at Claremont, Okla. Mesita, Colo., died on May 13th from injuries received 
10 . Mr. George Stickney of Loraine, Ill, has been Superintendent Edwin A. Ladd of Batavia, N. Y in an accident He was a graduate of the University 
erected perintendent of schools at LaPrairie, Ill was found dead in a cistern at his house. He has been of Denver and of the Colorado Normal School at Gree- 
M V. Pepple has been elected superintendent in ill health for some time due to worries about the ley. 
—— ? 
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The Ideal Light for Schools 


HE Four-In-One is the ideal light for schools 

It throws the light down on the work where it 
belongs, instead of in the eyes where it doesn’t belong. 
Its soft, perfectly diffused light is totally free from 
glare. Its light source is the Mazda “‘C” lamp, the most 
economical light known. 


If you plan installing modern fixtures, our lighting 
experts, who will give individual study to your particu- 
lar needs, are at your service. They will determine 
whether your present lighting is sufficient in both quan- 
tity and quality, and whether it is properly toned and 
correctly distributed. 
recommendations as to just what changes should be 
made in order to relieve eye strain which results from 
incorrect lighting and causes defective eyes. 


Send for our booklet showing the various styles of 
the Four-In-One Light and describing its principle in 


Our service department will gladly furnish arch- 
itects or school boards with complete blueprints 
and specifications showing model equipment for 
the proper lighting of every location. 


THIS SERVICE IS FREE 
L. PLAUT & COMPANY 


432 East 23rd Street 


You can rely absolutely on their 


New York 




















Gwinn Will Run Schools. 

Apropos of the appointment of Joseph M. 
Gwinn otf New Orleans, La., to the superin- 
tendency of the San Francisco schools the editor 
of the Call of that city remarks: “Now comes 
the real test of the new system of administra- 
tion. ‘The former system was abolished by vote 
of the people on the ground that divided au- 
thority between an independent elected super- 
intendent and a board which actively undertook 
direct administration of the schools was an ob- 
structive anomaly. 

“lhe people replaced this with a system un- 
der which the Board of Education appoints a 
superintendent and puts the administration of 
the schools into his hands. 

“Now this plan is a very different thing from 
the old. The test of it is in the first instance 
really a test of the Board of Education. The 
board has before it a thing not easy to do. It 
has been accustomed to handling itself the ad- 
ministrative detail of running the schools. 

“To fulfill the intent of the new system it 
must now put this all in the hands of the super- 
intendent and confine itself to holding him re- 
sponsible for results and the manner in which 
they are obtained. 

“In other words it must cease dealing directly 
with schools and teachers and deal only with 
the superintendent. Else the superintendent 
will not be the executive manager of the school 
department but only an errand boy. 

Want to Retain Superintendent Kiefer. 

Superintendent R. J. Kiefer of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, received an attractive offer to locate in 
another city. In order to induce the board of 
education to retain him at a high salary the 
friends of education of that city inserted an 
advertisement in the local newspapers asking 
the citizens to confer with school board mem- 
bers as to their attitude on the subject. 

The advertisement gives the names of Dr. 
Clyde Swartzman, W. S. Jones, Edwin Colton, 
William Weiser and Mrs. M. W. Ginn, members 
of the board, together with their telephone ntim- 
bers for the convenience of those who wish to 
communicate with them. 

Construction of Maxwell Memorial. 

A permanent memorial is to be erected in 

memory of the late Dr. William H. Maxwell, 


former superintendent of the New York City 
schools. 

As finally adopted by the memorial committee 
and approved by the board of trustees of the 
museum, the design calls for a memorial in In- 
diana limestone and bronze, to extend the full 
width of the hall, 51 feet. There will be three 
divisions, or panels. A sitting figure of Dr. Max- 
well, in bronze, 6% feet high, will occupy the 
center, flanked on either side by murals in stone 
9x11 feet. The murals will represent ancient 
and modern education. 

This ambitious project was styled by the 
sculptor, Charles E. Tefft, as “the largest mem- 
orial of its kind in America.” Mr. Tefft declared 
that, if no other purpose be accomplished, the 
construction of the memorial will prove that 
New York City knows how to appreciate the 
achievements of its great educators. 

It is expected that the memorial, which will 
occupy an entire wing of the new School Service 
building of the American Museum of Natural 
History, will be completed within the next eight- 
een months. 

AMONG BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

—Ernest E. Cole, assistant superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, resigned when the new 
school board went into office, and asked that he 
be assigned a principalship. It was alleged that 
he had taken part in the school board contro- 
versy. 

E. C. Fisher succeeds A. W. Beasley as su- 
perintendent of the Peoria, Ill., schools with a 
salary increase from $6,000 to $7,500. Mr. Beas- 
ley had been connected with the Peoria schools 
for a period of forty-five years. 

Despite the fact that the school board elec- 
tions at Dover, N. H. of last year were influenced 
by Mayor Waldron’s fight to secure the drop- 
ping of Jacob E. Wignot as superintendent the 
school board voted his reappointment by the 
state department of education. His salary was 
fixed at $3,500. 

When the school board of Holyoke, Mass., 
increased superintendent William R. Peck’s sal- 
ary from $4,400 to $5,500 the city auditor re- 
fused to recognize the increase. He holds that 
the school board was not authorized to make it. 

Mrs. Anna M. Barkow is the newly elected 
superintendent of Van Buren County, Iowa. 


—Upon his departure from Worcester to ac- 
cept the superintendency of the Lynn, Mass., 
schools the school committee of the former city 
gave Harvey S. Gruver the following farewell 
word: 

“In his direct relations with the members of 
the committee he has by his unfailing courtesy, 
tact and fairness won our confidence, esteem 
and friendship. Our best wishes follow him to 
the position to which he goes.” 

Superintendent F. R. Converse of Beloit, 
Wis., was reelected at a salary of $4,800. This 
was a salary increase of $300 which Mr. Con- 
verse declined believing that the finances of the 
board did not warrant the same. 

The attempt by members of the Oakland, 
Calif., school board to charge superintendent 
Fred M. Hunter with irregular use of liberty 
bonds in the care of his department, failed. 

The Illinois association of school supervis- 
ors in a resolution defends the Supreme Court 
of the United States against the attacks made 
upon the same by national legislators. 

—John Walvoord was reelected superintend- 
ent of the Sheboygan, Wis., schools after a 
deadlock which continued over three school 
board meetings. 

Rather than let a hostile school board ma- 
jority consider his reelection I. S. Winner re- 
tired from the Erie County, Ohio, superinten- 
dency. 

The newest and most modern schoolhouse 
at Oak Park, Ill., has been named after William 
H. Hatch, who served the city as superintendent 
for twenty-five years. He now lives in retire- 
ment on a farm in Minnesota. 

The radio will have a place in the schools, 
says William L. Ettinger, superintendent of 
schools, New York City. He illustrates by say- 
ing: “Famous men frequently visit the city, 
and they are sometimes willing to address 
school assemblies, but only one or two schools 
are fortunate enough to hear them. Radio com- 
munication would make it possible for all the 
school assemblies in the city to hear such 4 
speaker if he were stationed at school head- 
quarters. When one considers that schools all 
over the country may listen in at the same time, 
the possibilities for hearing great speakers seem 
to be almost unlimited.” 
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I> \. BOHLEN & SON Ar itects, Indiana lis 


the architect for ST. MARYS OF THE WOODS, Terre Haute, Ind 


CHOSE PRESSED LENS GLASS! 


Specialists in buildings such as this are specifying PRESSED LENS 
GLASS as standard equipment. Why? It is the only glass whose prin- 
ciple of multiple-refraction of light rays, through the overlapping lens 
medium, makes possible a scientific redirection of all daylight rays, 
eliminates all glare, and makes unnecessary the use of window shades. 


PRESSED LENS GLASS is also most ornamental, wherever used, while 
solving, too, many a harrassing problem arising from daylight reflec- 
tion, window to window in inner and outer courts. Its easy cleanability 
insures the original sparkle and lustre—with mighty little maintenance 
cost. 





Our Service Department is ready to help school executives and archi- 
tects in their problems of daylight refraction and reflection. These 
problems are many which are finding in PRESSED LENS GLASS their 
solution. 


ONE THIRD THE COST OF PLATE GLASS 


Stocked by leading glass jobbers everywhere 


PRESSED LENS 


MANUFACTURERS GLASS CO. GLASS is made in 


sheets up to 48” by 





Sales Offices 100” and can be had in 
- L’xr4” tiles glazed in 
1224 First National Bank Building metal bars—easily ob- 
tainable the country 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ver. 
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School children have increased faster than 
available school space. They are the crop 
that never fails. Each year there are 250,000 
more than the last. 


Overcrowding is common. Makeshift rooms 
in basements, halls and converted residences 
are frequent. 


Even where there is enough room, the build- 
ings are often so old, badly lighted, poorly 
heated, unventilated and unsanitary that they 
should have been replaced years ago. 

Both in the cities and in the country there are 
gocd reasons for the failure of the school- 
boards to provide proper schoolhouses. 


The Schoolboards’ Problem 


In the cities, increases in the number of school 
children are often temporary in certain locali- 
ties, and the board feels that it should wait 
before building additional buildings of brick 
or stone. 


In the country, the automobile road building 
and the result.ng likelihood that districts will 
be combined sooner cr later and that the rural 
schools will be converted into graded schools, 
make the boards hesitate to build permanent 
new schoolhouses. 


In both city and country there is, in addition, 
the building problem itself. Materials are up. 
Building labor is expensive and hard to get. 
And, most troublesome of all at times, build- 
ing is always slow. Many months are required 
to erect school buildings in the ordinary way. 
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Circle A Schools 
Circle A Schools do away with all these diff- 
culties. 


For many years, and to the satisfaction of hun- 
dreds of schoolboards, they have provided 
roomy, well-lighted, well-ventilated substan- 
tial schoolrooms. 


They can be shipped in one or two weeks. 
‘i hey are so substantial that they meet every 
require.i.ent of modern school administration. 
lf buildings of brick or stone should be erected 
later, or if the need for the rooms provided by 
Circle A buildings should disappear, the Circle 
A Schocl can be sold for other purposes or 
taken down and erected elsewhere. 


It would make a nice cottage for some one— 
or an office—or a shop. 


Send us YOUR Requirements 
Use tue coupon to send for copies of the 1923 
editicn of the Circle A School catalogue. 


On the same coupon you can list your possible 
requirements so that we can quote prices. 


Fill it out today—or if you are in a hurry, wire 
us at our expense. 





CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
614 NEIL STREET. 


Genticmcin: 


Please send me............. catalogues of Circle A Schools. 
(insert number wanted) 


The number of rooms we may need is... 
The number of pupils to be accommodated is 
The next meeting of our schoolboard is on......... 


Name ve 554 ye eek ee 
STO Pee Pe eee TT Tee 
Official Title 











CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of the Alexander Lumber Co. 
Champaign, Illinois 


CIRCLE A SCHOOL HOUSES 


FOR THE CROP THAT NEVER FAILS 


— 
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~ STUDY FRANKLIN. 
|. GREATEST EXAMPLE OF : 
os THRIFT.” 


’ AT FIFTY—FAMOUS 
“INTERNATIONALLY |. 


to 
UTOMA! Cz 





A change of poster each week drives 
home the thrift appeal. 








WHY? 


Why Burden the Principal and Teachers 


—with more extra work 
—with unnecessary records 
—with accounting for money? 


Why Ask a Bank to Invest More Money 


—in supplies and equipment 
—in extra clerk hire 
—in other operating expenses of 


A SCHOOL SAVINGS PLAN ? 


WHEN— 


The Automatic RECEIVING Teller 
100% Thrift System 


Will Save Both Time and Money in Installation and Operation 


This Original Automatic Savings Bank has been saving for the 
schools and banks of this country for seven years. 


Originated in 1916, it has been perfected and developed to where 
now the Automatic RECEIVING Teller plan is operating in 
schools, factories and other locations in over forty states. 


It gets the desired results 


American Banking Machine Corporation 
Executive Offices 
Saginaw, Mich. 


New York 


62 Cedar St. 


Wrigley Bldg. 
Chicago 














INTELLIGENCE TESTS AT CANASTOTA, 
NEW YORK. 

—At Canastota, N. Y., during the past school 
year, a study of group intelligence tests was 
made to determine whether the tests actually 
measure native intelligence or whether it meas- 


ures some other things in addition. According 
to a report by Supt. A. J. Williams, it has been 
proven conclusively with a high degree of ac- 
curacy that the tests indicate the ability of chil- 
dren to do school work. 

For example, during the years 1920-22, extra 
promotions were allowed to 250 pupils. These 
pupils were promoted entirely on their showings 
in the group intelligence test. At the end of a 
two-year period, only four of these pupils had 
failed to keep up with the grade in which they 
had been placed. 

During the last half year, practically every 
pupil from the third grade to, and including the 
high school, was given an intelligence test. As 
a result of the tests, over 100 pupils were given 
extra promotions last fall. There will be saved 
to the pupils of the schools about one hundred 
years during the school year. 

he pupils given promotions last fall were 
selected almost entirely on the basis of their 
Scores in the intelligence tests. The last list of 
pupils was made up of those who had ability 
above that required for the grade in which they 


Were located, and who had done work above the 
average of the class as shown by standings 
during the first quarter. The purpose was to 


show pupils that they must work for extra pro- 


motions no matter how brilliant they might be. 
_ The greatest advantage of the extra promo- 
tion is t interest aroused in the whole school. 
At the ¢ 


me of extra promotions, the pupils are 








told exactly why these pupils got their chance, 
and that high-class work will give others in the 
class the same opportunity next time. Each 
pupil in the class works more earnestly and 
there is exhibited an unusual interest in school 
work because each one knows it is to his advan- 
tage to make the most of his opportunity. 

At the same time that the extra promotions 
were given in the other grades, a special class 
was started in the fifth grade. This class was 
made up of thirty pupils selected from the three 
fifth grades, on the same basis as that used for 
the extra promotions. These pupils were allowed 
to advance as rapidly as they desired. At the 
present time, they have covered all of the fifth 
grade work and part of the sixth grade course in 
some subjects, and most of the fifth grade work 
in other subjects. This class will easily finish 
the sixth grade this year. Beginning next fall, 
some of them will be ready for the seventh grade 
and some for the eighth grade. All of these 
pupils should be ready for high school by a year 
from next fall. 

In the eighth grade, the beginning class 
showed up so well in the tests that it was de- 
cided to urge them on to finish the grade in Jan- 
uary instead of June. There were 21 pupils in 
the class, ten girls and eleven boys. Of this 
number, four boys and one girl finished all the 
preliminary subjects and entered high school. 
Four more passed all but one of their subjects 
and took three high school subjects the last half, 
while eight have taken two more preliminary 
subjects and two high school subjects. Two 
were ill and unable to take the examinations, 
while two failed to pass the examinations. 

The promotion lists were made up by the 
teachers on the basis of the actual work done in 
the grade for the semester. Every pupil pro- 
moted last fall was again promoted at the end 
of the semester, and has, therefore, completed a 
year’s work in the half year. Several pupils 
had averages of more than 90 per cent in class- 
work for the semester. 

It is pointed out that the extra promotion plan 
takes care of the exceptionally bright pupils in 
the class. In the past, the brightest pupils have 
been allowed to loaf, doing only a half of the 
work or a third as much work as they were 
actually capable of doing. In a large class, the 
teacher hasn’t time to see that these bright pu- 


pils are kept busy. As long as they get their 
lessons well, and give her little trouble, she 
must be content. In this way, such pupils de- 
velop habits of loafing which handicap them 
for life. 

The entire work was carried out under the 
supervision of Supt. A. J. Williams of the Canas- 
tota schools, with the splendid cooperation of the 
teachers, both in the grades and high schools. 
The entire clerical work involved in the correc- 
tion of papers and the tabulation of the results, 
was done by the teachers mostly on their own 
time. 

SUPPORT THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL. 

“Suppose your school plant accommodates at 
present 10,000 pupils attending nine months of 
the year, the plant being idle the other three 
months. The capacity of the plant is 10,000x9 
or 90,000 pupil months. Extend the school! to 
twelve months.” 

This is the way the Public Education Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania presents the all-year 
school problem, and then continues: 

“Assuming that each pupil is in school three 
out of the four terms, and that in the aggre- 
gate the choice of terms is distributed evenly 
among the four terms, then the capacity of your 
plant is 10,000X12, or 120,000 pupil months. If 
each pupil attends nine months, you have ac- 
commodations for a school population of 120,- 
000=9 or 13,333 pupils, a gain of 33-1/3% in ca- 
pacity without the addition of one dollar in 
capital outlay. 

Some Advantages to the Child and Teacher. 

1. A child ill a month or two could drop out 
for the term and regain his grade in another 
term. 

2. Parents could choose any term for the va- 
cation term and travel with their children. 

3. Vacation employment of children would be 
distributed through the year—an advantage to 
many. 

1. Some children, physically strong, 
save time by attending the four terms. 

5. There would be a place for the active mis 
chievous child to be kept busy in summer. 

6. Vacation terms could be distributed among 
teachers as well as pupils. 

7. Many children would gain a year or more 
in progress through the schools. 


could 
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Adequate 
Auditorium Lighting Control 


That’s 


for Operator—Audience and Apparatus 


Granted a flexible, trouble-free system 
of auditorium lighting control, the 
factor of most importance for school 
and college is Safety. 

The Major System is the choice of the 
great theaters and auditoriums famous 
for their artistic lighting effects. It 
is the standard of efficiency in lighting 
control. Being of standardized unit 
construction, too, it is adaptable for 
any size auditorium, large or small. 
But the way it meets the schools’ ne- 
cessity—Safety—is perhaps the most 
outstanding feature. The Major Sys- 
tem has an extraordinary extended 
remote control. It is the only control 
system that any selected lighting can 
instantly be controlled from any num- 
ber of switches located anywhere in 
the building,—eliminating all danger 
of panic by giving reassuring light in 
any disturbing circumstance. 


Safe 


switches are located in a 
cabinet in the basement, the operator 
only handles the controlling pilot 
board, which is dead face and abso- 
lutely safe, located on the stage. In 
case of fire the auditorium lights re- 
main on until actually burned out by 
the flames, as the stage switchboard 
will withstand a stream of water, 
whereas a live face switchboard, and 
some types of so-called safety switch- 
boards, would blow all fuses and put 
out all lights upon immediate contact 
with water. 

For giving a new usefulness to the old 
auditorium and for adequately equip- 
ping the most modern of new schools, 
the Major System is the proved and 
standard equipment. There is nothing 
that has its advantages in the whole 
field of lighting control. 


The Major Book, “The Control 


fire-proof 














° In the Major System there is abso- of Lighting in Theaters,’ will 
Advantages: lutely no fire hazard; the heavy current be sent you upon request. 
Minimum Stage Space 
Unit Construction 
Experienced Design 
Perfect Workmanship 
| Remote Control 
Extended Remote Control 
Cv mulative Control 
Pre-selection 
Flashless, Noiseless Switch 
pclese,N ELECTRIC LSBMPANY 
Highest Grade Materials ST. LOUIS 
| 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. high school. Plans have been made for the forms his administration to the biggest noise 
The note of caution was recently sounded housing of the seventh and eighth grades in the The static teacher is built on the same pattern, 
by Prof. Stephen S. Colvin of the Teachers’ old high school building next year. has peace at any price with pupils and parents 
College, New York. in the use of the newer The Missouri state board of education has and follows the methods of neighboring teach- 


educational measurements. He suggested that 
there were many qualities that the tests did not 
measure causing danger of restricting individu- 
al opportunities as the result of inadequate data. 

The Belleville, Ill., board of education has 
adopted a five word school regulation which 
reads: Corporal punishment shall be prohibited. 

At Trinidad, Colorado, some 500 high school 
students went on a strike because the building 
failed to fly a flag. 

When the school board of Walla Walla, 
Wash., was confronted with the question of 
school dances it promptly decided to abide by 
a majority vote of the parents on the subject. 

The sugar beet industry conducted by Rus- 
sian farmers in Nebraska has interfered with 
the school attendance of children employed 
therein. The state educational department has 
arranged to maintain schools during the months 
of July and August in order to make up for the 
absence from school during the autumn months. 

-Stephenville, Tex. During the last three 
years a $100,000 high school has been erected. 
Supervision of classroom instruction and play 
hours has been attempted through observation, 
reading examination papers, and the use of 
standard tests. It has been brought out that 


few administrators in small-town school sys- 
tems can differentiate between inspection and 
supervision and few have a fixed plan for carry- 


ing out a definite program of supervision. 


Hartford, Wis. The entire staff of the high 
school has been reelected for the next year. 
During the year a large number of school ac- 


tivities were initiated. Under the leadership of 
Principal Arthur Schubert the faculty held well 
planned and well executed professional faculty 
meetings. The object of study for the first 
semester was the recitation, and for the second 
semester the object was measurement tests. As 
a result of the studies, the Terman group tests 
were given to the entire school and the results 
will be utilized in the distribution of 
for the next year. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. A 
course has been 


classes 


six weeks’ summer 
arranged for the grades and 


textbook commission 
one member from each of the 120 counties in 
the state. The county court of each county 
selects two members and the trio constitutes the 
textbook commission for the county. Each 
member must be a teacher and serve at the rate 
of $5.00 a day. Cities with a population of 1,000 
or more are exempt from the provisions of the 
law. 

The one night school has had a tryout at 
the high school of East Aurora, Ill. On this 
night the parents and friends are invited to the 
school to see the garments that the pupils have 
made and what is generally accomplished by the 
school. 

Kingsport, Tenn. Last year the children 
From I-A grade through the senior high school 
were given intelligence tests. The results of 
these tests together with the teacher’s judg- 
ment were used to a large extent as a basis for 
classification of pupils. This year the Stanford 
achievement tests were administered to primary 
and intermediate grades. 

‘There are really just two classes of teach- 
the static and the dynamic. The first, if 
he be a superintendent, seeks to be popular with 
his teachers by passing around pleasant compli- 
ments, permitting good teachers to grow better 
and bad ones to grow worse. He puts his ear 
to the ground to learn public sentiment and con- 


selected a consisting of 


ers, 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 

The home and the school must be closely 
drawn together in mutuality of knowledge and 
sympathy and in harmony of aim. The ideal 
teacher will possess perfect loyalty to the hearth 
and will never grow weary in inculcating the 
fundamental virtues of the home. This duty be- 
comes the more pressing, this privilege the more 
sacred when it is remembered that unfortunately 
the home life of many children is itself unwhole- 
some and unsound. Happy is the teacher that is 
able, through the pupil, to brighten and purify 
the atmosphere of the homes of the less favored 
and the unfortunate. A little child shall lead 
them.—Rockwell D. Hunt, Ph. D., Philadelphia. 


ers who are winning commendation.” So says 
the editor of the Ohio Teacher. “The dynamic 
teacher finds in every task and in every pupil 
a new problem, not to be solved by some fan- 
tastic method but to be considered in the light 
of the best experience and of the well estab- 
lished laws of administration and teaching with 
such modifications and adaptations as cireum- 
stances may require. 

-The board of Education of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has enacted a rule which goes into effect 


September Ist excluding high school students 
who belong to any fraternity or sorority from 
any and all honors and positions representing 


the schools. 
—When the Indiana school authorities found 
that the price of textbooks had advanced con- 
siderably over the previous state contract they 
invited bids for a second time with the expec- 
tations of securing lower prices. The prices, 
however, remained the same. 
Norman, Okla. Supervised 


playgrounds 
will be maintained for the 


first time this sum- 


mer at all of the schools. 
The annual exhibit of the city schools of 
Winfield, Kans., was held May 9th and 10th, 


in the Winfield High School. The exhibits were 
open for inspection from noon to 5:30 on Wed- 
nesday, all day on Thursday, and from 7:30 to 
9:30 both evenings. Demonstrations of class- 
work were given both evenings. The exhibit 
was viewed by 3,500 people mostly school pa- 
trons and interested citizens. 

—Kingsport, Tenn. Last year all the children 
from IA grade through the senior high school 
were given intelligence tests. The results of 
these tests, together with the teacher’s judg- 
ment, were used in determining the classifica- 
tions of pupils. This year the Stanford achieve- 
ment tests were given in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 


One-third of the students in the training 
schools for teachers of New York City rated 
highest by the instructors on personality and 
oral English will hereafter be exempted from 


(Concluded on Page 
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THE 
PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 





More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 


Our latest product is a sim- 
ple, inexpensive P-A-X sys- 
tem, especially designed for 
the smaller schools, in which 
the larger, more complex 
P-A-X is not justified. This 
system provides the small 
school with the advantages 
of P-A-X service at the low- 
est possible cost. 





The P-A-X and 


Business-like School Administration 


HEN your school is equipped with the 

P-A-X, principal and teachers are permitted 
instant communication with every classroom and 
department of the building. 


This saves time, messenger service and avoids 
leaving classroom and students without super- 
vision. 


Any number of teachers may be included in the 
conversation and matters involving many persons 
settled with one call, or, if desired, any one teacher 
may be reached to the exclusion of all others. 


Teachers cannot be interrupted by parents or other 
outside calls because the P-A-X does not connect 
with local or long distance telephone service. 


When desired, a monitor board is installed that 


allows the principal to supervise all calls on the 
P-A-X. 


The P-A-X supplies quick, accurate and con- 
venient service, without the aid of an operator, 
during and after school hours. 


The time saved, errors reduced and routines 


ies found quickened will materially increase the efficiency 
need con- . 
enct taal of your teaching staff. 
he expec- 
he prices, One of our engineers will be pleased to explain 
aygrounds fully the many general and specific benefits of 
this sum- the P-A-X. Wire or write our nearest office. 
schools of 
and 10th, 
ibits were 
) on Wed- 3) oO 
ae omatic Electric Company 
‘lass- 
. 7 — ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
me 
school pa- HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
e children Branch Offices: In Canada—Address 
igh school NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St. Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 
suit of PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse Bldg. Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. 
results BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg. 
er’s judg- PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg Abroad—Address 
laacit - Anu i imi tic CLEVELAND, 801 Cuyahoga Bidg. International Automatic Telephone 
classifica The P-A-X ts similar to the Automatic CINCINNATI, 827 Union Central Co., Ltd., 60 Lincoin’s Inn Fields, 
d achieve- Telephone Equipment being so widely Bldg London, W. C. 2, England 
‘ inter- adopted for city service. It augments DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg ; 
eeaks and completes but does not supplant KANSAS CITY,1510 Waldheim Bldg. In Austretie—AdGress 
“t with local | distanc SAN FRANCISCO, 37 California St Automatic Telephones, Australasia, 
» training NOT CONNECT wit OGEs CF Long Gimsce LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernando Ltd., 207 Macquarie Street,Sydney, 
Tit : rated telephone service. Bldg Australia 
City 
nality and 
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DURANDSTEEL LOCKER CO. | 


DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Almost every article of school 
equipment will at some time 
have to be replaced —but Dur- 
and Steel Lockers you will not 
have to replace. The possibility, 
at least, is negligible. 


Not only the lockers, but your 
satisfaction with them, endures. 
Their efficiency, simplicity and 
dignity are not likely ever to go 
out of fashion. 


This being so, can you afford to 
have anything but the best in 
lockers? Our schools are built 
for coming generations. Let pos- 
terity have good lockers as well. 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Better School 


Knapp Products make a cleaner school—a 
safer school—a more permanent school. 


When you specify Knapp Sanitary Metal 
Window Trim, Flush Cove Base, Flush 
Door Casing, Concealed Picture Mould, 
Corner Protector or any other Knapp Prod- 
uct, you have insured a better school for 
your community. 


Filth and dirt cannot collect in corners, the 
room is easier to clean—it adds to the fire 
resistance of the building. 


Knapp Products are easily installed — and 
do not cost any more than less satisfactory 
trim. 


Write for complete information. 


KNAPP BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY 


2419 West Fourteenth Street Chicago, Illinois 
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“After several years’ use of 
it (L.B. Library furniture) and 
also of clever imitations Ican 
say only that the imitation 
suffers by comparison. L.B. 
furniture is so carefully and 
scientifically planned, so 
thoroughly well constructed 
and the finish so durable that 
once installed it is perma- 
nently satisfactory.” 


Winifred E. Skinner, 
Librarian 


Library of the Pasadena High School, 
Pasadena, Cal. Furnished by Library Bureau 


‘‘Permanently Satisfactory’’ 


The school authorities of the Pasadena 
High School, Pasadena, California, bought 
L.B. Standard school library equipment 
solely because they were convinced of the 
economy of having a superior library — one 
suitable both for today and a generation from 
today. 


Read the letter above. Investigate the ex- 
periences other schools have had with L.B. 


You will reach the inevitable conclusion 
after an exhaustive investigation—that only 
L.B. standard school library furniture has 
the distinctive qualities of durability, suit- 
ability and artistic design which insure a 
satisfactory and lasting investment. 


Quality is a tradition with Library Bureau. 
Hundreds of schools have enjoyed the beauty 
and utility of L.B. furniture for more than a 





Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 





Card catalog cases 
Charging desks 


Reading tables and 
chairs 


Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 


Periodical racks 

Dictionary stands 

Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 

Glass door book-cases 

Vertical units for pam- 
phiets, clippings and 
picture files 

Book trucks 

Exhibition cases 

Bulletin Boards 

Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 


equipment. 


“x Library Bureau 


New York 


380 Broadway 


Boston 
89 Federal Street 


Chicago 


214 West Monroe Street 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 


(Concluded from Page 96) 

oral tests for licenses to teach in the elementary 
schools. The score cards carry space for re- 
marks on the following items: 1 appearance, 
2 health, 3 mentality, 4 industry, 5 social attri- 
butes, 6 sense of responsibility, 7 speech (self- 
expression,) 8 reading, 9 phonetic aspects, 10 
voice. 

“Educational authorities, have taken great 
strides in understanding the different potenti- 
alities of learners. Subjects which are adaptea 
to some are not good for others. Some sub- 
jects have great merit for the few,” said Dr. 
David Snedden of Columbia University in a 
public address recently. “The new keynote in 
education is that some things should be taught 
thoroughly while others may be stressed less. 
Educators must be able to differentiate. Some 
subjects rely on interest, while others must be 
taught exactly, whether interest can be aroused 
or not. The problems in variability which con- 
front us are intelligence of children, social in- 
heritance, and native capacity. 

—‘‘A one-teacher school which attempts to 
handle all grades and all ages is a delusion and 
a snare,” says Clarence Poe, editor of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer. “The pupil never gets far 
enough to make his education a real power for 
widening his vision and increasing: his happi- 
hess and efficiency.” 

Miss Elsie Goodwin of Congo, Ark., urges 
hot lunches for rural school children. She says: 
“It just takes a little bit of effort from the 
teacher, pupils and patrons in our districts to 
bring these good things into our rural schools, 
So let us become more interested and work to- 
gether for the upbuilding of our rural schools, 
in order to check people from moving to the 
cities to educate their children.” 

—At Hurly, S. D., an “honor point” system 
allowing credit for extra-curricular activities 
has been introduced this year. Under the plan, 
the best all-around students become “honor” 
Students, where they show evidence of scholar- 
ship experience in “activities.” 


—Departmental instruction has been intro- 
duced to a limited extent in the upper grades 
of the elementary schools at Corinth, N. Y. 


generation. 


Los Angeles 


McKee & Wentworth 
440 Pacific Electric Bldg. 


—Fullerton, Calif. Several plans for stimu- 
lating interest in the studies of the pupils have 
been tried out. The most useful of these has 
been the plan for promotion and demotion. 
Children are graded every six weeks on the 
basis of their abilities and special needs. All 
promotions and demotions are carefully checked 
by educational and intelligence tests, in addi- 
tion to the usual report card records and the 
teacher’s judgment. The plan is only one of the 
means used to provide an elastic system of pro- 
motions and to more efficiently serve the needs 
of the child. 

—Providence, R. I. A forward step has been 
taken in securing the organized cooperation of 
bodies of leading citizens with the public-school 
authorities, for the promotion of the school in- 
terests. Representatives of the five leading 
clubs and the local chamber of commerce have 
been organized into a council under the name 
of the Educational Council of Civic Clubs. The 
council meets regularly and continuously twice 
a month. It has undertaken a careful survey 
and study of the school system, in an endeavor 
to discover the greatest needs, and to arouse 
and organize the sentiment of the community 
for meeting these needs. 

—With the cooperation of Superintendent D. 
Riley Haworth and the approval of the board 
of education the boy students of the senior and 
junior high schools of Johnson City, Tenn., 
edited for one day the Johnson City Chronicle, 
the leading daily newspaper. The results were 
highly gratifying to the reading public. 

—‘Economy and maximum efficiency are the 
watchwords of the hour. The largest single 
item of taxation in most communities is that of 
education,” says Superintendent W. N. Anderson 
of Anita, Iowa. “Along with better schools 
have come greater financial as well as greater 
social responsibilities. This in turn has brought 
about a need for more refined methods of ac- 
counting, as well as a better and wider dissemi- 
nation of information required to interpret this 
accounting.” 


—One school child killed and twenty maimed 
daily is the rate of street casualities of New 
York City, according to a statement made by 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


San Francisco 


F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
39 Second Street 


ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for catalogs and 
information 





Jacob Jackowitz, school editor of the Evening 
Mail. A definite safety campaign for school 
children is being planned by Superintendent W. 
L. Ettinger and the bureau of public safety. 
“Textbooks are the tools with which the 
teacher works. Unless these tools are of the 
latest and most approved type the best results 
cannot be obtained,” said John W. Abercrom- 
bie, state superintendent of Alabama recently. 
“In no teaching essential has greater advance- 
ment been made during the last decade or so 
than in that of textbook production; yet, in 
many instances, Alabama is using books which 
were adopted ten or fifteen years ago. Un- 
fortunately these instances are found chiefly is 
the elementary schools. It would be foolish ta 
train an army and equip it with antiquated 
weapons of warfare. It is equally foolish to 
select and maintain a corps of teachers and 
provide it with textbooks which in content and 
method do not meet modern conditions.” 


—Seattle, Wash. The superintendent in his 
special report on educational research activities, 
recommended the continuance of the research 
work in the local schools the coming year, at a 
cost not to exceed $3,000, and the reemployment 
of Prof. Ayer in charge of the work the past 
year. In his report, the superintendent offered 
a brief outline of the scope of the work in each 
of the cities reported, and gave also the results 
of the work accomplished in Seattle. 


—Hackensack, N. J. A census has been taken 
of all pupils now in school, showing the number 
from each grade who live in any given block. 
A study of the figures shows the need of some 
readjustments in certain districts to avoid over- 
crowded classes or too small classes, and to 
make the distances traveled by all pupils as 
short as possible. 

—South Bend, Wash. A beginning in the in- 
troduction of the junior high school idea has 
been made with the concentration of the seventh 
and eighth grades in one building. The super- 
vised study plan has been inaugurated as a 
means of economizing in teaching time. The 
further development of the plan depends on the 
passage of a law which will sanction the junior 
high school in the state. 
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THE new Libbey High School 
building, just completed at 
Toledo, Ohio, is pictured be- 
low 


In this 
appointed, 


magnificent, finely 


2000 atudent ca- 
pacity structure, the entire 
plaster wall and ceiling sur- 
face was spray-painted with 


DeVilbiss equipment 


Three work, greater 
in hiding power and highly 
superior in quality, was done 
with a coverage of better 
than 600 aq. ft. to the gallon 
of paint 


coat 


A saving in excess of 70% 
was effected on the single 
item of painting labor. 


The large picture at the 
right shows the spray-paint- 
ing operation in one of the 
class rooms. 
























promptly. Address— 


268 Phillips Ave. 








— 


Quality - Lower Cost Painting 


Savinc 70% in painting labor alone and 
getting a superior quality of work through- 
out, are the DeVilbiss spray-painting results 
just obtained on this, the newest and largest, 
high school building in Toledo. 


You can obtain similar advantageous spray- 
painting results on your own new and main- 
tenance work. This example of solving the 
high cost painting problem, while at the same 
time producing the best possible quality of 
work, is only one among thousands in the 
service record, covering many years in the 
school and other fields of painting, of the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray painting System 





Painting the DeVilbiss way 
times faster with 
lost in dipping, daubing 


means painting 3 to 5 
brush-and-pail. No time is 
and brushing-out the paint: 
at the nozzle of the spray gun 
ready for easy and unbroken application. Places im- 
possible to reach with the brush, but which should be 
painted, are as 


than 


the material is always 


thoroughly and uniformly spray-coated 
as the more accessible surfaces. 
paint. The 
than the 
reflective and longer wearing 
portance: 


There is no dripping 
applied has 
coat, 1s 


and spattering of 
more 


coating 
brushed more 
And of additional im- 
like to operate the 


hiding power 


will 


gun. 


your men non- 


tiring DeVilbiss spray 


There are further interesting facts about the DeVilbiss Spray-painting 
System and how it will unfailingly serve you in improving the quality 
and reducing the cost of your painting, which we shall gladly mail to you 


The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 





Getting a New Building 


By the Superintendent. 


Without a doubt every community experiences 
some opposition to a new school building. There 
are always those with us who do not see the ne- 
cessity or who do not want to pay the price 
necessary to secure the things modern civiliza- 
tion demands. These people are willing to re- 
ceive but not willing to give in return and they 
are willing to make a fight against anyone who 
opposes them. 

This district has been in the grip of a fight 
for several years. The board decided to call a 
bond election a few years ago to issue bonds 
for the purpose of erecting a much needed build- 
ing and did so and the election carried nicely. 
Then the war came on and it seemed advisable 
not to go ahead at the prevailing prices. 


This delay gave the opposition a chance to 
start something and Mr. X, proceeded to circu- 
late a petition to have an election to let the vot- 
ers decide whether or not the outlying lands 
should be in the same district as the incorpor- 
ated village. This election was called and two 
polling places, two sets of ballots and two sets 
of election officials were put forth, one by the 
regular board and one by the followers of Mr. 
X. Both returns were sent in and the 
county superintendent accepted those of the 
board. Suit was brought against her to compel 
her to accept the other returns. She was sus- 
tained by the circuit court and by the supreme 
court, after all the delay that could possibly be 
brought about. 


sets of 


While awaiting the decision of the supreme 
court on the above another election was held and 
bonds again carried by a substantial majority. 
These were sold, bearing six per cent. As soon 


as the supreme court made its decision the 
money for them was received and placed on 
deposit at five per cent. The usual details of 


advertising for bids and letting the 
were gone through with, an architect having 
been retained when the bonds were sold. At the 
school election preceding this Mr. X succeeded in 
getting his daughter and son-in-law elected to 
the board in an election that was open to ques- 


contract 


tion and which was contested and which is now 
awaiting a decision of the court. 

Just on the day on which the bids were to be 
opened an injunction was served on the board 
preventing them from going ahead and exercis- 
ing any authority as a board, even to paying 
teachers’ salaries, the same to hold until the 
question of dividing the district might be tried 
in open court. Court adjourned, however and 
the contract was awarded, subject to the out- 
come of this injunction which was denied some 
two weeks later. Now the board faces the suit 
for separation because the decision on the in- 
junction was appealed. 

The arguments used are varied and at times 
very personal. My affidavit setting forth the 
actual enrollment of the school was attacked as 
a deliberate attempt to misrepresent etc., and 
nearly every statement of fact has been denied. 

We are conducting high school classes in the 
main halls and have to seat high school students 
in them. The gymnasium has been partitioned 
off into classrooms. Our assembly room is fully 
fifty per cent overcrowded and every other 
facility of the ordinary school comes up to about 
the same degree of fitness. 


It seems often though that this is not the 
worst feature. It seems to me that worse than 
this is the constant fire we are under. I went 


down town one day and heard a report that we 
were planning to flunk &85 per cent of the stu- 
dent. This was too big to believe and I was told 
Mr. X had been telling it. Report also has had 
it that country children were discriminated 
against and had no chance to pass. Notwith- 
standing such a situation two of the four 
scholarships of the present year went to country 
students. Because two or three boys who loafed 
away the year left school during the year it 
was reported that I had driven them out, the 
criticism being made by those in opposition. 
These are merely stated to show that the con- 
stant re pe tit on ot such T iles doe - have a demora 
lizing effect on the tone of the school. Our school 
has done well under such adverse conditions and 
is entitled to some credit and, naturally, some 


criticism. No 
country are 


doubt other districts in the 
having their troubles. We _ have 
had ours but we have always had a majority of 
all the voters as well as the property owners on 
our side and the board has resisted every attack 
so far. It has been very discouraging for them 
and equally so for the teachers but all have kept 
steadily at it and there is no disposition to let 


it stop now. Every decision has been in our 
favor and many who voted against the bonds 


have decided it is best to abide by the majority 
vote. The delay, however, keeps us at a stand- 


St} 
tl 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Mr. S. M. Duffie of Mission, Tex., has been 
reelected as president of the board. Mr. Duffie 
has entered upon his seventh year as president 
of the board. During Mr. Dutftie’s term of ser- 
vice the schools have experienced a most suc- 
cessful business administration, high salaries 
have been paid the teachers and the entire sys- 
tem has been placed in a most excellent finan- 
cial condition. 

Summerville, Ga. T. P. Johnston was ap- 
pointed a member of the county board of edu- 
cation to succeed N. A. Crawford. 

Roslyn, Wash. Mr. John E. Morgan, form- 
erly president of the board of education, has 
been replaced by Mr. Harry Ritchie. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. Mr. William Storey, for 
21 years a member of the school board, resigned 
in January last. Mr. Storey’s place on the board 
has been temporarily filled by Mr. Fred Warren. 

Mr. A. W. Lueck has been reelected presi- 
dent of the Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, board of 
education for a sixth consecutive term. 

Mr. M. Samuel Stern, vice-president of the 
board of education of New York City, on May 
12th was honored with a luncheon at the Hotel 
Astor. At the luncheon were representatives of 
the bench and bar, the churches and all branch- 
es of the educational department, who met to 
praise the work accomplished by Mr. Stern in 
the schools during the last 22 years. Fifteen 
speakers extolled Mr. Stern’s character and at- 
tainments and expressed their admiration for 
his years of service. 

At the close of the exercises a platinum watch 
was presented as a reminder of the occasion on 
behalf of the diners. 
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os Grab-bag Buying! 


'y attack “Dump them all in a grab-bag—shake well—then pull out the first one you touch. You'll 


for them —r ry , ° ° 
vol bent save lots of time; one’s as good as another. You will get just what you pay for, and no 
on to let more. 
mn in our 
~ “That’s the parting shot a business man gave me years ago. I believed in cheap paints 
a stand- then, and I was trying to pick the best of the lot. You get what you pay for—but you don’t. 
It costs just as much in labor—and that’s 75% of the cost of painting—to put on a tem- 
s | porary finish as it does to apply Hockaday, a permanent paint.” 
las been 
Ir. Duffie 
president Repeat Orders --- The Test of Hockaday 
nost suc- 
salaries 
itire sys- 
nt finan- 


Here’s a few of the schools that have reordered: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Reale diets Machete Richmond, Va. 


Birmingham, Ala. with “ready mixed Memphis, Tenn. 
paints.” It’s different. 














he = Erie, Penna. Mechédan suman tx Tacoma, Wash. | 
Harrisburg, Penna. two parts, Body and Schenectady, N. Y. 
an, form- New York City. ncn Baltimore, Md. 
10n, as 
orey, for Hockaday will also cut your maintenance cost. Our specialists will be glad to demonstrate 
Vgc and give you detailed facts. 
| Warren. 
. a THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 
yg Chicago 
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An Installation of Sani Equipment— Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, III 
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Canadian Factory 
Sani Products Co., Ltd. 
284 St. Helens Ave. 


Toronto, Canada 
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Now Is The Time To Install! 
Lunchroom Equipment 


. JACA TION time is the time to purchase 
‘ and install new equipment. Your school 
needs a lunchroom, It is just as neces- 
sary to the welfare of the pupils as the other 
departments. Don’t make the mistake of pur- 
chasing temporary equipment. Install Sani— 
the equipment that is permanent - the equip- 
ment that always looks clean and inviting. 


Mr. Paul G. W. Keller, Principal of the 
Waukegan Township High School, writes as 
follows: “A short time ago we placed your 
cafeteria equipment in our new Junior Build- 
ing, and I wish to state that we are very 
much pleased with it. It gives a fine im- 
pression, is durable and sanitary. Everyone 
who has seen the equipment speaks very 
highly of it and I am sure any school plan- 
ning on a cafeteria would do well to give your 
products careful consideration.” This letter 
is typical of many we receive. 

Sani lunchroom equipment is endorsed by 
educational institutions all over the country. 
The snow- white Sani-Onyx table and 
counter tops are easy to keep clean because 
they are not stained or spotted by fruit juices 
or spilled liquids. All exposed parts of table 
bases and counters are Sani-Metal porcelain 
enamel, either white, oak or mahogany. This 
material resists the deteriorating effects of wet 
brooms or mops. Sani-Onyx is also used in 
place of marble or tile, as it is more sanitary, 
permanent and will not discolor. 


Some Recent Installations 


Fordham University, New York City 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Delgado Trade School, New Orleans, La. 
Brookline High School Brookline, Mass. 
Providence High School, Providence, R. I. 
Villa Nova College, Villa Nova, Pa. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Full Information 


Your local supply house or this office will 
be pleased to forward catalog and drawings 
of plans for any changes you contemplate or 
installations you desire to make. This book 
shows a complete line of Sani equipment 
and many installations. 


Sani Products Co. 
487 Sani Building 
North Chicago, Illinois 
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Classroom in Lincolnwood School, Evanston, Ill 
Perkins, Fellows and Hamilton, Architects. 
Where 7-M-B Flooring has given two years of satisfactory service 


Germs Haven’t a Chance! 


Place a real hygienic floor in your school—and no germ will 
have a chance. T-M-B flooring is laid in one continuous, seam- 
less sheet-—without a joint or crevice anywhere. It is non- 
porous—is easily cleaned—and always looks new. Write for 
our new booklet No. 10—and complete information. 


Thos. Moulding Brick Company 
CHICAGO, Ill, and COLUMBUS, Ohio 





“The Floor That Keeps Its Promise” 




















First, PROTECTION. Open-air play without 


danger or burdensome supervision. No straying 
and no intrusion. 


Second, SIGHTLINESS. An Afco Chain Link 
Schocl Fence sets off the grounds it encloses. 
It is an ornament. 

Third, PERMANENCE. It is built of materials 
that last, and set to stay rigidly erect and in line. 


PRACTICAL ECONOMY-All the Time. Stand- 


ardized construction: heavy chain-link steel wire fabric; 
314, 4, 5 ft. and other heights. Erection by us or your 
own labor. 


Let us advise with you and 


quote on your requirements. 


American Fence Construction Company 
130-132 West 34th Street, New York 
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W rite 


chemists and adopted 
school boards of many 


nicipalities. 











for colors 214 and 204 
in Tinted Cambric which have 
been approved by competent 


Distributed by converters throughout 
the entire country. 


windows? 


dows. 


This summer—when you renovate your schoolrooms— 
install shades on Hartshorn Two-Way Rollers. 
operate from the center of the window toward top and 
Light, air and ventilation are always scien- 


bottom. 


tifically controlled. 
ry 


mu- 


Lstab ished 1860 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Light and Air— 
And Window Shades 


RE your schoolrooms intensely hot when you let 
summer sunshine in, yet stuffy if you shade your 


They need not be; with correct window shades-—such 
as those mounted on Hartshorn Rollers—you can re- 
duce sunlight to any degree desired without interfering 
in any way with the free flow of air through the win- 
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DIRECTIONS 


FOR TEACHERS. 
David E. Cloyd of Huron, 8S. 
D., recently prepared a set of directions for 
teachers, as follows: 

1—The Teacher’s Daily Schedule for the year 


Superintendent 


will be as follows: 

Arrival at the Building 

Forenoon, high school teachers, 8:15; grade 
teachers, 8:30; Principals, ten minutes earlier. 
Afternoon, all principals and teachers, 1:00. 
Departure 

Forenoon, all principals and teachers, 11:50. 


Afternoon, all principals and teachers, 4:30. 

2. Please go to the room to which you are 
assigned the day before school opens and put 
your desk, cabinets, pictures, window shades and 
other things in first class condition so that they 
will represent the habits and ideals for which 
you as a teacher should stand. 

3. Secure from your Principal every item of 
‘quipment or supplies that you will need with 
which to begin your work and have all these 
i your room and in place for use before the 
morning of the first day of school. 

4. The Grade School recess period is very 
important and each Grade teacher is expected 
to look after her own pupils in the halls and on 
the playground during the recess period. 

Each high school teacher is responsible at 
all times for the administration in the part of 
the building adjacent to her class room from 
the opening of the school in the morning to 4:30 
in the afternoon. 

The intermission between the close of 
class work and the time of departure from the 
School building, both forenoon and afternoon, is 
© be spent by each teacher in her own room 
closing th day’s records and preparing the work 


of the next day, or in some special meeting with 
the Principal, Supervisors or Superintendent. 

6. The Daily Plan Book is the most impor- 
tant part of the teacher’s material equipment. 
It is intended to connect up the work of yester- 
day, today and tomorrow in the mind of the 
teacher and the pupil as a unit of thought. A 
lesson plan looks both backward and forward 
and is of no value if prepared after the time 
for its use has passed. No teacher is ready 
to leave the school building at the close of any 
day until the lesson for Day-After-Tomorrow is 
carefully prepared in the plan book for assign- 
ment at the close of Tomorrow’s lesson. 

7. A contract to teach is an agreement to 
give one’s first and best interests to the work of 
the school and the community and is not to be 
considered, therefore, merely as a means of en- 
abling one to have a good social time outside of 
school hours. Teachers should not spend their 
school-day nights in types of amusement that 
leave them without preparation, sleep, rest and 
strength for the next day’s school work. 

8. The “habit and will to study” and to im- 
prove in knowledge and methods of school work 
are essential to permanent and abiding success 

a teacher who never studies draws pay for 
services never rendered. 

9. The associations established by a teach- 
er at the beginning of her life in a community, 
as a rule, shape her destiny in that community. 
Therefore, a teacher should be careful and judi- 
cious in her first friendship. 

10. The Spiritual influence of a teacher is of 
greater consequence in the life of her pupils 
than is the book knowledge that she imparts. 
For this reason each teacher should from the 
very beginning of her life in a community iden- 
tify herself in active work with the Church and 
Sunday School of her choice. A teacher should 
be a “color and tone producer” and should not, 
like the chameleon, take on the color, whatever 
it may be, of her environment, thereby hiding 
her very existence from the world to which she 
is properly expected to give color and tone. 
Lead your friends upward into a richer Spirit- 
ual life and do not let them render you tone- 
less. 

11. Some teachers go about their work with 
a spirit of helpfulness, while others sputter in 


destructive criticism. With which group are you 
to be classified this year? 

12. Discretion and loyalty in speech among 
all associates is a supreme test of the character 
of a true teacher. 

WORKING CONDITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Supt. James C. Bay of Easton, Pa., in pre- 
senting his report to the board, outlines the 
following general policies pertaining to working 
conditions of teachers in the schools: 

I. Length of School Day. The working day 
shall not be less than six hours, as fixed by the 
state school law. 

II. Teaching Time. The teaching time of 
primary grades shall be five hours, with thirty 
minutes devoted to health education, fifteen 
minutes in the forenoon and fifteen in the after- 
noon. The teaching time in grades four to 
eight, inclusive, shall be five and one half hours, 
with thirty minutes devoted to health educa- 
tion, fifteen minutes in the forenoon and fifteen 
in the afternoon. 

Ill. The Working Day. The working day of 
high school teachers shall be the same as that 
of elementary teachers, six hours, or eight 45- 
minute class periods. 

IV. Teaching Load. The teaching load of all 
high school teachers, except those in health edu 
cation, shall be fixed at a minimum of 562 stu- 
dent hours weekly. This is translated into class 
loads as follows: Five 45-minute classes of 
thirty pupils each, or six 45-minute classes of 
25 pupils each. 

V. High School teachers may be assigned by 
the principal to any other instructional or non 
instructional activity during free periods. 

A TEACHER’S CODE OF ETHICS. 

A committee on professional ethics consisting 
of R. W. Cooper, J. P. Edmonson and L. W. Fast 
has submitted a tentative code of ethics for 
teachers to the Michigan State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, as follows: 

1. A teacher should actively affiliate with pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers. 

2. A clear understanding of the law of con- 
tracts is incumbent upon a teacher. Since a 
teacher should scrupulously keep whatever 
agreement is made, he should refuse to sign a 
contract unjust and huiniliating in form. 
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Leadership 


—this award of merit has placed its mark indelibly upon Continental School 
This is no vain boast,—it is fact. 
Wherever a Continental is admitted to inspection, a Continental is put 
Teachers and Travelling Nurses everywhere are enthusiastic in ac- 


Scales. 


to use. 
claiming its leadership. 


High quality materials and painstaking workmanship are the reason for 
its permanent accuracy and long life. The exclusive operating features which 
add to the convenience and efficiency of the user are well worth your con- 


sideration. 


Detailed description and price list mailed upon request. 


\8 || 

















CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


2130 West Twenty-first Place, Chicago, III. 
“We Weigh the World on Quality Scales” 


3. It is unprofessional for a teacher to re 
sign unless his contract provides for release 
on giving of proper notice. 

4. It is unprofessional for a teacher to sign 
a yearly contract to teach for a wage that is 
not sufficient to cover living expenses for twelve 
months. 

5. It is unprofessional for a teacher to un 
derbid, knowingly, a rival in order to secure a 
position. It is expected that a teacher will veri 
fy a rumor of a vacancy before filing an appli 
cation In a graded school, an application 
should be filed with the superintendent 

6. It is unprofessional for a teacher to inter- 
fere in any way in matters of discipline between 
another teacher and pupil. 

7. It is unprofessional for a teacher to bear 
tales to the administration about another teach 
er. However, it should be considered as unpro 
fessional not to report to the administration 
matters that involve the best interests and well 
being of the school. 

8. It is unprofessional for a teacher to remain 
in a system and not co-operate with the admin 
istration of the system. Those in authority 
should be given the benefit of a doubt in mat 
ters of policy. 

9. It is unprofessional for a teacher to tutor 
pupils of his own classes for remuneration, ex 
cept by special permission of the school authori 
ties. 

10. It is unprofessional for a teacher to ab 
sent himself from school or to call in or allow 
the use of a substitute, except for serious illne 
or for other grave reason 

11. It is unprofe onal for a teacher to mea 
ure his duties and responsibilities to the pupil 
to the school, or to the community, In terms oO} 
financial rewards. 

12. Since teachers are rightly regarded as 
examples to pupils, a teacher should so conduct 
himself that no just reproach may be brought 
against him Where liberty of conscience is 
not concerned, a teacher should stand ready to 
make personal sacrifice, because of the preju 
dices of a community. 

13. It is unprofessional for teachers to criti 
cise predecessors in the presence of pupils o1 
patrons. Such procedure tends to injure th 
school and to weaken the confidence in which 
the work of teachers is held by the publi 


14. Teachers should be ready at all times to 
assist one another by giving information, coun- 
sel and advice, and by such services and acts 
as teachers can perform without detriment to 
themselves or their work. Such reasonable se? 
vices should be regarded as a’ prefessional duty 
for which remuneration beyond actual expenses 
should not be accepted. 

15. No teacher should become involved in any 
dispute or factional difference indigenous to the 
community in which he is working. 

16. It is unprofessional for any teacher to 
arouse or to seek to arouse among fellow teach 
ers a spirit of antagonism toward another teach 
er, a principal, or the superintendent. 

17. It is unprofessional for any teacher to re 
commend to any school board another teacher 
for a definite position unless said position has 
been officially, legally and conclusively declared 
vacant. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

At Indianapolis a teacher was charged with 
whipping a pupil. The judge exonerated the 
teacher and held that “if all moral suasion fails 
the child must be licked. I have sent many a 
child to the reform school because parent or 
teacher failed to apply a good whipping when 
such was needed.” 

Everett, Wash. ‘The school board upon the 
petition of 152 teachers, over 75 per cent of the 
teaching staff, has voted to establish a teachers’ 
retirement fund. Everett is the fifth city in the 
state to establish a fund under the law of 1917 
permitting districts of the first class to so or- 
ganize. The-slaw of 1917 makes provision for a 
district guarantee of funds which is not so pro- 
vided for in the new state-wide law effective 
June 7, 1923. 

Wooster,:-O. The school board has outlined 
a high standard for teachers’ salaries. The 
average salary for grade teachers is about 
$1,500 and for high school teachers $2,000. 

Palestine, Tex. As an incentive to further 
professional preparation on the part of teachers 
in service, the school board in reelecting teach- 
ers, has allowed salary increases sufficient for 
covering a part of the cost of a summer school 
course. 

The board has adopted a rule previding that 
teachers who have not attended school for the 
past four years, be required to attend a twelve 
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HEALTH-O-METER 


Step On and Read 
Your Weight on the 
Dial 
Here is a sturdy personal 


weight scale very reason- 
ably priced. 





Weighs by the pound up 
to 250 lbs. Extensively 
used in Homes, Summer . 
Camps, Schools, etc. 


Handsomely oven baked 
white enamel, Nickel plated 
sash on dial. Inlaid cork 
platform, comfortable to 
bare and stocking feet. 





Write for full descrip- 














weeks’ course at a summer school. Teachers who 
do not hold permanent certificates must raise 
their certificates to a _ satisfactory standard 
within the next three years. 

Roslyn, Wash. The board has adopted a ; 
policy not to appoint married women to teaching 
positions. 

Wisconsin is producing an over-supply of J 
teachers. C. J. Anderson, assistant state super- 
intendent of schools reported to the legislature 
that the normal schools would graduate 1,333 
elementary teachers with a probable demand oi 
1,000 and 730 high school teachers with a prob- 
able demand of 560. He further reports that 
the new agricultural teachers number 61 with a 
demand for only 15; home economics 185, de- 
mand 50; manual training 189, demand 30. The 
surplus of rural teachers numbers 680 this year. | 

At Indianapolis, Ind., school No. 27 was 
officially named the Charity Dye school in honor 
of the late Miss Dye who had been a teacher in 
the building for many years. The motive was 
that “Miss Dye represented everything that 
was beautiful, good and true.” 

The Indiana state board of education has 
provided that teachers applying for positions 
must be equipped with health certificates. The 
board designates the physicians who make 
physical examinations. 

In discussing the subject teachers’ code of 
ethics Superintendent William L. Ettinger o 
New York City recently said: 

“Where, you may ask, should we look for the 
origin of such codes? In order to have vitality 
and significance, such codes must find their orl- 
gin, their growth and their formulation in the 
teaching body and therefore should not be im- 
posed upon teachers either from without 0 
from above. They are meaningless insofar 4° 
they are imposed upon teachers; they are vital 
and controlling insofar as they reflect a sens! 
tive and enlightened professional conscience. 

Cincinnati, O. The school board has re 
vised its rules making it possible for a teacher 
to be absent with pay for one day on account 0 
the death and burial of a sister-in-law, a S02 
in-law or a daughter-in-law. A case arose 
which a teacher was absent on account of the 
death of his son-in-law and he could not be a 
lowed pay for absence under the rule. 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Specialization on One Type 
Makes the Miessner the 
Leading School Piano 





Only 3 feet 7 inches 
high; teacher looks over 
the top to direct the 
class. Easily moved by 
two small pupils. One 
Miessner serves an en 
tire floor. 


As the engineer first studies his problem before undertaking a 

big construction feat, so W. Otto Miessner studied school music 

problems before he undertook to build the ideal school piano. Mr. 

Miessner, a music educator of note, saw school needs as could 

only the expert—one who has devoted his life to this field. Had J 
his small piano fallen short of his ideals when first tried out five 

years ago, it would never have found its way to the school room. / 
However, it was a wonderful success right from the start. Pe 
Mr. Miessner was not content to rest on the name, “originator of the small rd 
piano.” With his entire organization he has concentrated on making the 

small upright better and better. One type piano claims undivided atten- / 

tion and with this specialization and concentration, the Miessner Company / 

has brought their small piano to the highest plane of perfection. 

First of its kind, it is also first in development and improvement. Not Fs 

merely smaller in size, but a scientifically constructed instrument, an Miessner Piano Co. 
achievement in low tension stringing. Here is where attempts to imitate Besa. a 
the Miessner have fallen short. The secret of the Miessner’s big, full, / . | att 
beautiful tone is in this construction. Mail attached coupon now and get ae 


complete facts about Miessner supremacy. J Please send me descriptive 
literature, your special prep 
THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. / ccition to eshesls, and stalls 

118 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


f your 10-day Trial Offer. 


MIESSNER Ff 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE if Position 
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The merit of Van Equipment has 
been so firmly established that an 
installation by The John Van 
Range Company always insures 
lasting durability. 

This quality recommends Van 
Equipment for use wherever de- 
pendability and efficiency is re- 
quired in Kitchen and Dining 
Room. 

A reputation is not built in a day 
—each of the last sixty years has 
proven conclusively, “That En- 
during Quality” of Van Equip- 
ment. 

Van engineers and food service 
experts are ready to co-operate 
with you in all details up to the 
completion of the installation. 
Nothing too large or too small 
for Van to handle. 


The john Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 











Cincinnati eo" 
Chicago Detroit 
New Orleans Omaha Cleveland 


Our 364 page catalog, show- 
ing all equipment necessary 
for the dining room and 
kitchen, is indispensable to 
huyers of such commodities. 
Write for it today. 
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Tor preparation and serving of food 





“A Splendid Book 
and We are Glad 


to Have it” 


Such is the expression elicited from a western 
school after receipt of a copy of “PLANS’’—the 
master book on 


Domestic Science 
Classroom Planning 


—and here is one from an eastern school: 


“Your plans are very helpful material for students 
who are preparing to go out into the teaching field. 
The copy you sent me will be placed in the library 
with other reference material. Thank you.” 
Another: 


“It is a much better book than I expected. I am 
sure it will be of value to me.” 


A Book That Should Be in the Possession 
of Every School Architect, Superintendent, 
Supervisor and Domestic Science Teacher. 


PLANS offers a practical and valuable treatise on Domestic 
Science Classroom planning that should be of vital interest to 
every one interested in this fast-growing branch of vocational 
training. It is free and involves no obligation. 


Send for Your Copy Now 


A-B STOVE COMPANY 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE 


non, VJERTICO SLANT” ann, 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


~~ 


Rundle-Spence ‘“Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains are 
the direct result of years of experimentation, with the view 
of producing a drinking fountain that would not merely 
serve as a convenient method of supplying drinking water, 
but a fountain absolutely sanitary in design,—durable in 
construction,—plus, economical in cost. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains 
have no hoods on which the corners of the mouth can rest, 
no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean. 
bowls are of extra heavy vitreous china, of free open con- 
struction, and are principally and essentially sanitary in 


every respect. 


The 


™P- 
. * 


. rae 
. aa 


stream feature. 
readily filled from it. 






ae 


This handsome vitreous china, one 
piece fountain combines all the con- 
veniences of 
fountain 


the vertical 
the special 


stream 
slanting 
Glass or cup can be 
Possibility of 


with 


squirting, tampering or pilfering re- 
duced to a minimum. 


The patented design and construction of the RUNDLE- 
SPENCE “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains are positively 


germ proof, and absolutely eliminate all possibility of con- 
tamination—durable in construction, plus economical in cost. 







(Continued from Page 104) 
Retirement and disability annuities for 
teachers in the state of Washington have been 


made possible under a law which went into 
effect in July. The first annuities will be made 
payable in one year’s time and teachers may 


take advantage of membership in the fund not 
ater than May 1, 1924. New teachers may be 
admitted to the fund upon being employed. 
The fund provides an annuity of $480 a year 
for retired teachers who have taught thirty 
years, of which fifteen years have been in the 
state. The fund provides for two classes of dis- 
ability annuities and for a total of two years 
of absence for professional preparation. 

Winlock, Wash. The school board has voted 
inanimously against the employment of mar- 
rled women teachers 

Of 39,576 teachers employed in the element- 
ary and high schools of the state of Illinois 
ast year, 7,698 were college or university 
graduates, 9,728 were normal school graduates, 
and 10,309 had a high school education only. 
There were 1,154 who had attended high school 
but were not graduates, and 1,151 who had not 
attended high school. 

Better 
chools, 


teachers for the Indiana rural 
and the saving of thousands of dollars 
in schoolhouse construction are the outstanding 
achievements in education made possible by the 
last legislature through new laws. A teachers’ 
icensing law has been passed requiring that 
teachers have more training than in the past to 
obtain a school. Another law amends the con 
tract law making the teacher’s job more secure. 
The new law provides for a minimum of 36 
weeks’ training and makes the issuance of 
teachers’ licenses upon the basis of a certificate 
of training and without examination. The new 
law eliminates the inadequately trained teachers 
and instability of the teaching profession, as- 
suring an improvement in rural schools. 

The «¢ onomy measure calls for the amend 
ment of the sanitary building code law, elimin- 
ating the necessity for basements or a three- 
foot air space under two-story buildings. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. 
the sche 
fusal t; 
five per 


A number of teachers In 
Is have threatened the board with re- 
sign contracts following reductions of 
ent in salaries. 


>A 


63 FOURTH STREET 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Salary increases totaling $30,000 were 
agreed upon by the school board of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Superintendent Allen P. Keith was 
granted an automobile allowance of $500 in ad- 
dition to his salary of $6,000. 

Worcester, Mass. The minimum salary of 
teachers in the kindergarten, grades one to 
eight, inclusive, and the preparatory schools, 
including the teachers of the special subjects, 
has been increased from $1,000 to $1,200 per 
annum. The maximum salary has similarly been 
increased from $1,600 to $1,800 per annum 

Phoenixville, Pa. An increase of $100 has 
been given to each teacher in the schools for the 
next year. The increases will make necessary 
an addition of approximately one mill to the 
tax rate. 

Pullman, Wash. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule for both grades and high school. 
In the grades, the salaries will range from $1,- 
050 for normal graduates with two years’ ex- 
perience up to $1,300. Teachers will be given 
increases of $50 each year until the maximum 
in reached. In the high school, the salaries will 
run from $1,300 to $1,500. New teachers in the 
grades will receive not more than $1,150 and 
those appointed in the high school will receive 
not more than $1,400 for the first year. Married 
women will not be employed as teachers where 
single women of equal training and ability are 
available. 

Pulaski, Va. Teachers’ salaries in Pulaski 
County have been increased five per cent. 

Salem, Mass. The school board has granted 
increases of $200 in salary to teachers. The 
plan of payment has been changed from a ten 
month to a twelve-month plan 

Marysville, O. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule which takes into account the in 
structor’s teaching experience and the amount 
and character of the professional training re 
ceived. The scale provides for salaries of from 
$800 to $1,095 for grade teachers and from $1,- 
200 to $1,500 for high school teachers. 

Under the schedule increases of $25 are given 
for each year of teaching experience up to six 
years, making a maximum of $150. Grade 
teachers are given credit for normal school or 


Send now for catalogue giving greater detail and 


a variety of styles. 


innit! Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





_ | 
college work and high school teachers are given 
credit for college training. 

A single salary schedule for elementary and 
high school teachers is proposed by the teach- 
ers’ club at Los Angeles, Calif. Under the plan, 
high school and elementary teachers having the 
same educational qualifications and the same 
teaching experience would receive the same sal- 
ary. The schedule makes provision for recog- 
nizing college credits earned by teachers in at 
tendance at summer sessions. 

Rock Island, Ill. The maximum salary for 
grade teachers has been raised from $1,300 to 
$1,500, and that of high school teachers from 
$1,800 to $2,000. Principals were given in- 
creases of $100. 

Owensboro, Ky. The board has adopted 
rules governing junior high school teachers’ sal- 
aries. Under the rules, high school teachers 
transferred to the junior high school will re- 
ceive the same salaries as this year. Life certi- 
ficate normal graduates, with the required ex- 
perience and additional training, will receive a 
salary of $120 a month. Teachers in the junior 
high school have been elected on condition that 
their service begins as such when the school 
is started. If the school is not opened in Sep- 
tember, the instructors stand elected to the posi- 
tions they formerly held. 

New Bedford, Mass. A _ salary schedule 
providing for maximum salaries of $1,800 has 
been adopted, effective in February. Teachers 
who have taught in the local schools for one 
year on a maximum salary are eligible to this 
increase. 

Fast St. Louis, Ill. The board has under- 
taken a study of the single salary schedule for 
teachers with a view to its possible adoption. 
The plan which has been proposed by the local 
teachers’ association, would involve a readjust- 
ment of salaries. 

The school board at Bellingham, Wash., has 
discontinued the increase of $60 granted instruc- 
tors for their tenth year of service. The new 
schedule provided increases of $60 to be paid 
instructors who had taught eight years, for 
their ninth and tenth years of service. In an 
emergency, the board dropped the tenth year 

alary increase and paid the five year rate to 
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Wilson Sectiontold Parti 
tions in Blount St. School, 





Pensacola, Fla. 





Walker D. Willis, Arch. 
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No chance for such a thing to happen 
now, for with Wilson Sectionfold or Roll 


The Day the Teacher was Away 


EMEMBER those days when we 
went to school, and the teacher was 
away? What bedlam of fun there was 
with no one to watch us. Or perhaps just 
a door stood open between our room and 
the next. What chance did one teacher 
have to watch two rooms? 


and turn 


into one. 


May we 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
14 East 36TH Street, New York City 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ing Partitions one teacher can watch over 
two or a dozen rooms, if necessary. 
In a jiffy, they roll or fold out of the way 


one room into many, or many 


tell you of the work we have 
done for thousands of schools? Or you are 


most welcome to a catalogue. oO 
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i(; DOORS-PARTITIONS- BLINDS 3 
an WARDROBES 3 








new instructors. 
available in 1924. 

Moline, Ill. A new salary schedule which 
is to become effective in two parts, requires 
that $100 be added in the 1923-24 school year, 
and $100 in the 1924-25 year. The same sched- 
ule applies to the minimum salaried teachers 
according to the following classifications: 

For salaries of kindergarten and elementary 
teachers, Class 1—First year of service, $850, 
increasing $50 a year, except the 10th, 11th and 
12th years, when the increase will be $100, mak- 
ing a maximum salary of $1,500 after 12 years. 

Class 2—One year of normal school training, 
but less than two years; or two years of ex- 
perience, but less than four years, from $900 
to $1,500 in the 11th year. 

Class 3—Two years of normal school training 
or four years of experience, from $1,009 to $1,- 
500 in the ninth year. 

The salaries to high school teachers were 
fixed at $1,200 for the first year and a maximum 
of $2,000 in the ninth year. 

-Worcester, Mass. The maximum salary of 
elementary teachers has been increased from 
$1,600 to $1,800. Increases of $100 are pro- 
vided, effective September first. 

-Chicopee, Mass. Elementary teachers have 
been given increases of $220 in salary, effective 
in September. 

Aurora, Ill. 


The tenth year salary will be 


The west side school board has 
eliminated the fixed salary schedule for high 
school teachers. It was voted to pay these 
teachers on the basis of their training, experi- 
ence and proved worth to the school system. 
A salary scale for grade teachers is in course 
of preparation. 

Joplin, Mo. General decreases of $10 per 
month have been made in the salaries of teach- 
ers with the adoption of a salary schedule. 
Following is the schedule adopted for payment 
of teachers: 

Elementary schools, class B, $75 to $100; 
class A, $85 to $120; junior high school, Class 
B, $85 to $120; class A, $100 to $135, and 
senior high school, class B, $130 to $150; class 
A, $130 to $160. Ward school principals, class 
1 buildings, eight or more teachers besides prin- 
cipal, $160 to $190, class 2, four to seven teach- 
ers, $140 to $160, and class 3, two to three 


teachers, $130 to $140. Assistants to principals 
regular salary allowance for elementary school 
teachers plus $10 a month 

Fall River, Mass. Elementary teachers 
now in service, exclusive of principals, have been 


given increases of $200, to become effective in 
September. The increase is over and above 
what the teachers now receive and the auto- 


matic increase under the old schedule. 


Knoxville, Tenn. Salary increases for 
teachers this year will reach $20,400. High 
school teachers whose salaries now amount to 
less than $190 a month have been given in- 


creases of $10 per month. Grade teachers who 
have not attained the maximum of $130 a month 
will be given increases of $5 per month. 

Quincy, Ill. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule under which salaries are increased 
in accordance with training, credits and teach- 
ing experience. A teacher by attending college 
may win an increase of $100 every two years 
until the maximum of $1,550 is reached. The 
minimum salary is $900 which requires one year 
of experience. Teachers are advanced at the 
rate of $25 a step. 

—Joliet, Ill. Salary increases ranging from 
$25 to $150 have been given the teachers. 
Under a new schedule, beginning teachers will 
receive $1,000 a year, plus $100 for one year of 
extra training, and $50 for each five years’ suc- 
cessful teaching. Under the terms of the auto- 
matic increase, teachers will receive $50 for 
each three years of teaching and a yearly in- 
crease of $25 for the following years of service 
Teachers who complete a major credit will ob 
tain a $50 raise, and an increase of $25 for a 
minor credit. Raises of $75 will be given to 
teachers completing summer courses. 

Springfield, Ill. Special grade and high 
school teachers receiving less than the maxi 
mum of $1,500 a year have been granted salary 
increases of $62.50. 

Kingsport, Tenn. The board of education 
has adopted rules governing the qualifications of 
teachers and salary schedules for primary and 


intermediate teachers, junior high school and 
senior high school instructors. 
Under the rules, primary and intermediate 


grade teachers must be graduates of accredited 
high schools, with at least one year of profes- 








sional training in normal school or college, and 
at least one year of successful teaching experi- 
ence. The minimum salary will be $675 to $1,200 
a year. 

Junior high school teachers must be gradu- 
ates of accredited high schools, with two years 
of training in normal school or college, and 
one year of successful teaching experience. The 
minimum salary will be $900 to $1500 a year. 

Senior high school teachers must be graduates 
of approved colleges and universities, with A. 
B. and B. S. degrees. The minimum salary will 
be $1,000 to $2,400 a year. 

Annual increases in salary are given up to 
eight years, dependent upon experience, profes- 
sional training and success rating of the teach- 
er. 

The board of education of Newark, N. J., has 
barred married women teachers from the sum- 
mer schools. Thus, thirteen women must make 
way for unmarried teachers. Commissioner 
Allsop said: “If a teacher has a husband who 
cannot support her during the summer months 
she ought to get rid of him.” 

Upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent, the school board at Seattle, Wash., has 
approved an arrangement for an exchange of 
teachers with the Kansas City schools. 

Dr. F. F. Schluetor has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Watertown, Wis. 

Mr. J. C. Sloan has been elected business 
manager of the board at Port Huron, Mich. 

Supt. W. A. Bass of Covington, Tenn., has 
been reelected superintendent of schools. 

Mr. L. O. Hoxie, of Decatur, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ithaca, to 
succeed L. L. Grettenberger. 

—Mr. Harvey S. Gruver, retiring superintend- 
ent at Worcester, Mass., was given a silver 
coffee service by his fellow members of the 
Kiwanis Club at a special noon luncheon. Mr. 
Gruver, as president, wielded the gavel for the 
last time. He was also given a past presidents 
badge. 

Mr. H. S. Morse has been appointed 4s 
business manager of the board of education at 
Akron, O. Mr. Morse succeeds the late C. 
Woodruff who was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident last January. 
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In the planning and equipping 
of new buildings, whether large 
or small, School Boards should 


bear in mind the fact that the 


School 


crease the efficiency of the 


students by affording means of 


acquiring proper nourishment 














Cafeteria tends to in- 


Building Cafeteria Equipment 
ualily first 





ITH the idea of quality ever fore- 
Albert Pick & Company 

manufacture Cafeteria Equipment 
that is giving lasting satisfaction to its 
This 


policy that has a bearing upon each par- 


most, 


users everywhere. is an active 
ticular step of manufacturing process from 
the rigid selection of materials to the ad- 
vanced production methods that are 
employed. For this purpose we maintain 
an extensive experimental laboratory 
which, aided by the field contact of our 
engineers, is constantly striving for an 
improvement of quality, utility and real 
economy and has resulted in important 
basic developments in practically every 


item of equipment we manufacture. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


7 his is another model { lhe rt 
/ Pick & (‘ompany cafeterrva 
installation aL medium 
ized school Send ho ou 
/ 
414) / i School Cafeteria Book Y93. 
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4 Sanymetal installation in the Church of All 
Nations, New York City. Buchman & Kahn, Arch 


THE ENDORSEMENT OF A CITY 


In Detroit many thousands of Lyon 
Steel Lockers of all types are giving 
continuous service—and have for years. 
Special features of construction make 
Lyon Steel Lockers unexcelled for use 
in educational institutions. The doors, 
are subject to the greatest punishment, 
cannot sag, bend or get out of shape. 
The distinctive olive green enamel, de- 
veloped only after numerous experi- 
ments, does not show dirt or finger 
prints and reflects instead of absorbs 
the light. 

The steady increase in the popularity 
of Lyon Steel School Lockers among 
Boards of Education throughout the 
Country has been brought about solely 
by their consistent high quality. 

Please write to our General Office, or 
to the district office nearest you, for 





A Guardian of ba 
Cleanliness 


CCC ROOD HEED: 


ODERN schools require toilet par- 
titions of simple and rugged | 
design — easy to keep spick-and-span | 
under hard service conditions. Sany- 
metal Partitions have taken preference 
among architects and school authori- = 
ties who insist on these qualities. You oe 
will find in Sanymetal as perfect a e 
guardian of cleanliness as any toilet = 
partition can possibly be. i 















gigi z : d Designed for toilets, urinals, showers, dressing ie 

complete information and list of schools rooms, and toilet wainscot. Standard stock units “ 

equipped with Lyon Steel Lockers. adaptable for any layouts. Made of Armco Ingot lol 

Iron. Doors equipped with Sanymetal Gravity Hinges a 

Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company hg 

. . |e) 

Aurora, Illinois Write for School Bulletin No. 6 

I? 

Boston Philadelphia Indianapolis oe 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago - 

Rochester Cleveland Los Angeles \Sm. >) “4 


Detroit pemMe 
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Authorized lye nts in Other Principal Citic 


Armco Iron is a feature for 
rust-protection 





THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


989 East 64th St. 









Cleveland, O. 
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ECONOMY 


Twelve Gallons of Water 




















« for an Invigorating Shower 
A Feature of Speakman Showers 
a economy is a special feature of the H-895 
Institutional Shower shown. 
The Mixometer gives the “just right” shower tem 
perature instantly without waste of water. It is 
all metal. The Anyforce Shower Head is drilled, 


each hole separately and at an angle, so that the 


bather receives the benefit of each cleansing spray 
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none wasted around him. 


— he Lock-Shield Controlling Stops allow you to set 
the water volume so that 6 gallons per minute are 
all that can be used. ‘Two minutes are enough for 


: ’ = “3 , : . a good shower. 
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\nd then there is the matter of up-keep cost. Due to care in designing, making and finally testing this is negligible 
Chis care built into Speakman Showers assures that they will always be ready for operation 


We will be glad to send School Boards interested in showers, any information we might have on the shower in which 
they are interested. We'll also send a folder on this institutional shower. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


When specified, shower head with control hidden in it will be furnished 
instead of the Anyforce Head. 
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Some Book and Supply Men I Have Known knows what he is talking about. He can be quite 


sarcastic, and suffers accordingly, but on the 
whole, he is probably very successful, because 
Robert Remus. : in & aan 
he has been with the same house for a great 
There used to be a big, pompous man who they deceive more than themselves? The one ™#RY years. 





quite regularly called at my office, representing I now have under my pen is much given to this The very best salesmen often talk their sup 
one of the well-known book companies. He weakness. He is a very hard working little plies to you very little. There is a good fellow 
porbably sold more books for other companies fellow. At conventions, when all the other fel- who has been visiting me for many years. He 


than for his own, because of his very antago- lows have called a halt and are jolly comrades, never tries to sell wee anything. I do not recall 
nistic attitude to all competitors. He would pick this man will pester you about his books. If ©Y®™ having given him a verbal order, but I have 
up a competitor’s history and remark on the this agent could have some of the graces of the ‘S@mt more and larger orders to his house than 
poor binding. Next he might spy a sample geo- silent one previously described he would be more ‘0 ®PY other. The prices are always right and 
graphy and say “What wretched maps!” If a successful. But he talks all the time. As a the quality is right. I know that my orders will 


reader was in sight it was badly padded so that result we all try to avoid him at the big meet- be well taken care of, and anything wrong will 
j we, who had purchased received little for our ings, because we do not propose to be bored to be quickly righted. I know all these things xed 
good money. A spelling book was poorly ar- death, when there are happy souls to commune that it would be superfluous for this master 
e reamed. So on he ranted. with. salesman to dwell on them. He finds out about 
| Instead of telling about the many good points No wonder there are so many changes among when we expect to place our order and sends 
of the superior books on the list of the com- the book and supply men as there are among M™€ 4 Concise price list of just the things we 
"ee pany he was supposed to represent, he appar- the superintendents. But on the whole we must C©XPect to purchase so when the time comes it 
ee ently preferred to remind me of my many poor admit that the rank-and-file are a fine lot of * made easy to order. : 
ss judgments in selecting books. This finally be- men. This is so true, that we are usually very. here is one supply salesman who is more 
came so noticeable that I must confess to glad to see them. They are usually our equals ‘nterested in politics than in what he is selling 
io) : squandering some of my valuable time just in education and experience. The average su Mh Rs apse have hot political discussions. : 
lel stringing him along” on his salesmanship perintendent probably tries to get as much bene- think he enjoys it and while he is a man of con- 
weakness of “knocking” the other fellow’s books. fit from the salesman’s visit as he can, and so siderable force, I do not believe his sales are 
\@) I think he finally caught on and his visits be- the visit is mutually helpful. We like to hear large. He may sell to those whose political 
= ; came less frequent and finally ceased altogether. how our friends are prospering and here is faith is just like his, if there be such, but think 
| : A very fine young man used to come to see someone who has just been talking with them. how much more successful he might be if he 
oe me. He was not a salesman. He was as talka- Then, too, we are real human beings, and we did not antagonize his customers with his poli- 
tive as an oyster. He had a very pleasant smile, easily lend our ears to a little mild professional tical shortcomings. 
je was good looking and very manly appearing, but gossip. Some of our good commercial friends About twice a year I get a call from a man 
le ; he could not talk. He seemed to expect his cus- are adept venders in gentle gossip. To those who always starts in by talking about masonry. 
tomers to do all the talking for him. Now when of us who live off the beaten path, this is some- A good salesman never tries to capitalize a 
\@ one comes to your office to sell to you, someone’ times gracefully accepted—-so long as it is not secret order. Yet in spite of this offensive 
& as to say something. In this case the agent malicious or harmful. habit, this man sells a great many books. He 
! was silent. I would have believed him deaf and There is one who has been at the work for is very forceful and he talks fast and to the 


dumb, but for his pleasant salutation, and his a great many years, who is almost the ideal point when once started. He always has some- 
rief answers to my questions. Well, as I say, bookman. He never knocks his rivals. He is thing good for your library and he assumes that 
under such conditions, someone has to talk, and always happy to see us, but never effusive. He you are going to buy. I must confess that I 
So the customer did it. The young man was too never speaks ill of another schoolman. He is have often placed orders with him when I had 
unobtrusive, too polite and too pitiful to ignore. honest, business-like and thoroughly knows his solemnly vowed to myself at the beginning of 
On those same grounds the young man got a few books. I like to see this man coming, and no his visit that there was “nothing doing.” We 
small orders. This seemed the most pleasant matter how busy, or what time of day I enjoy hate to be told what we want, and it is only 
way of getting rid of him. Of course his success a talk with him. If I am tired his visit will act scarcely that a salesman can do this success- 
was so modest that he was soon transferred to as a stimulant. Here is a successful salesman. fully. 
Some other department of the company where The next man I have in mind is one who has Here is a young fellow who is starting in 
he is undoubtedly working to good advantage. a rather brilliant mind, but I do not believe he business for himself. He has been more or less 
Flattery in a salesman is poor business, and_ is sincere. He knows his line better than most successful for a big concern, and now that he 


yet there are those who employ it. Whom do bookmen, and we always listen to one who has a commercial house of his own he assumes 
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Wiremold Conduit installation in room 
of Lineoln School, one of six Public 
Schools, Bridgeport, Conn., wired 
throughout with Wiremold Conduit 


_— ———— 





Wire school buildings the best way! j 


, H‘vE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 
rigid Wiremold Conduit. Then when you want 
to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 
change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 
ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 
and ceilings. 
Wiremold is the best conduit for surface wiring, because 
it is sturdy, good-looking, easiest to apply, and least ex- 
pensive. 


For well-wired school buildings 


Specify 


WIREMOLL 
CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 














that we must trade with him Of course, we 
give him a few small orders, just to keep his 
spirits up’and because he practically begs for 
all he gets. He has a hard uphill fight ahead 
of him. Would he not have been better off to 
have remained with the big concern? I am 
sure we superintendents think so. 


I have to be agreeable to one of my regula 
callers because we both have the same Alma 
Mater, but he does not have an attractive per 
sonality. He gives the impression that he is 
over-awed with his own profound wisdom but 
really just to look at him you know he is not 
deep or brilliant. He is almost as homely as the 
great Lincoln, but this is a great compliment. 
If he could but just take honest Abe for his 
model in thought and speech, even though he did 
not succeed in approaching very near such an 
ideal, yet the trying would make a better man 
of him by a thousand times. Someone said 
after hearing Calvin Coolidge that he was not 
a very good speaker, but that in his simplicity 
there seemed to be greatness. Why do human 
beings try to be so complex and so profound 
when on all sides we are so well aware that the 
great things are the simple things? In science 
and invention it is only when a thing has been 
reduced to its lowest terms that the best re 
ults are obtained. In painting it is pictures 
ke the “Angelus” that are great. The» same 

true of sculpture and music, and the same 
holds in literature and in humanity. Then why 


assume a part which is. not one’s natural self 
at it | 

There i ist ther whom I desire to sa‘ 
a word about He 1 business getter He 
wastes no time ! ( ne his baw of amp'es 
He always has bargair We are sure to giv 
this man an order, lways calls off 
all the important item and there ar¢ 
sure to be several things that we need to order. 
and there is surely no reaso aving. I 
believe this man must turn i1 ompany 
in his own way an order from pra v every 
visit he makes. He does it all so easil: 1 ni 
turally that one does not realize sometii the 


size of the order. It is doubtful whether 1 
large orders are voluntarily mailed to him 


to his house as a result of his visits, which is, 


after all. the real test of the great salesman 





of our great school system. They have to meet 


business manager of the board of education at 
Berkeley, Calif. 

all kinds and conditions of schoolmen. On the Rome, Ga. A. E. Purviance, recently elected 
whole, they do this with tact, and they are truly a member of the city school board was elected 
| president of the board at its first meeting ol 
the year recently. O. N. Richardson was chosen 
secretary. 


The book and supply man are a necessary part 


worthv of our great respect. 


Mr. Clyde Blanchard has been reelected as 
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International Newsreel Photo 


SCHOOL LESSONS BY RADIO IS NEWEST PLAN 
Mi Elinore Hastings of the teaching staff of the Haaren High School of New York, is shown above teaching 4 


via radio lhe questions are transmitted via radio from headquarters of the board of education, and the 
tudents of the class are then required to solve the problems. This is the first attempt at introducing the radio im 
the classroom and is being tried by the New York Board of education, in co-operation with the Westinghouse Station 


WJZ) at Newark, N. J 
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st ex- 
Protecti 
There is a vital question of “protection” constantly 
before the directors of school and college cafeterias. 
ed Merely to make sure of the purity of foods, is not 
: sufficient hygienic protection for the youngsters who 
ducation at depend upon ‘the school cafeteria for luncheon 
ntly elected every day. 
was elected 
weit NCLEAN tableware and dishes are a breeding place for 
oe bacteria. Dishes washed the old fashioned way are 
dangerously unsanitary and will breed disease. 





You are teaching hygiene in your classrooms —why not practice 
it in your kitchen? The Autosan washes dishes thoroughly— 
first cleaning, then rinsing, and finally sterilizing all your table- 
ware. The Autosan does its work swiftly and efficiently, thus 
enabling you to eliminate 60 per cent of the expense of chipped 
and broken china. The Autosan does 90 per cent of the work, 
requiring a minimum of human attention. You can save half 
of your present dishwashing payroll. 


- 


Model “B"” Autosan washes all 
tableware for establishments 
serving from 500 to 1000 per- / : oe a 
sons per meal. Economy and sanitation are necessities in the school cafeteria. 


Let Folder S-B-8) tell you how the Autosan can save money 
for you and at the same time wash dishes swiftly, efficiently, 
and hygienically. Write for your copy. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


AUTOSAN 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


DISH AND SILVERCLEANINGMACHINE 

















Model “A” Autosan for estab- 
lishments serving up to 500 
per meal. 
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Four square to the world 


Oak floors meet the four-fold test of per- 
manence, cleanliness, economy and beauty 

















Efficient Heating 





Modern schools are built with an 
eye to future needs. It is final cost, 
and efficiency years hence that 
count, and architects specify oak 
floors because four important factors 
are possessed by oak flooring to a 
greater degree than any other floor 
material. 


Permanence— 


An oak floor does not deteriorate. 
Only the finish is subject to daily 
wear, and may be quickly renewed, 
whenever necessary, by varnishing. 
After decades of hard and contin- 
ued use in factories, hospitals, and 
public buildings, as well as schools, 
oak floors give full service. 


Cleanliness — 

Absolute sanitation is a necessity, 
and cost of cleaning is a consider- 
able factor in upkeep. Oak floors 
are ideal, because they are kept free 
from dust and dirt with least time 


Put your flooring 
problems up to our 
experienced floor- 
ing experts. Wewill 
gladly serve you. 





Full information on the sub 
ject of oak flooring, its us¢ 

and advantages, of value to 
those inte rested in the equip 
ment and maintenance of 
schools, will be mailed upon 
request. A sample of oak 
flooring, with oil treatment, 
will be sent, if requested, to 
school board members and 


school officials. 


Oak FLooRING BuREAU 
1067 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Ff 1@ @ 
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and effort. An oak floored school 
room is always fresh and bright. 


Economy— 


First cost is low; up-keep is low, 
and when service covers decades of 
hard usage, the economy of oak 
Hoors is unquestioned. 


Beauty — 


Nature grew in oak a grain that 
cannot be imitated, and that distin- 
guishes oak from all other flooring 
material. Inschool, assembly and ex- 
hibit rooms, especially, this natural 
beauty enhances the charm of every 
decorative feature. Oak makes a 
beautiful floor, and helps to make 
a beautiful room. 






















In the main building of the Uni 
versity of Kentucky, above, and 
the Administraiion Building of the 
Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio, 
shown at left, Oak flooring gives 
satisfactory service. Its beauty 
makes it especially appropriate in 
exhibit rooms 
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FOR EVERLASTING ECONOMY 


Demands Radiators so constructed that every 
square foot is prime heating surface. 


i) Chinook Heaters 


a 


are built on, the “Tube-Within-a-Tube” principle, 
every tube a complete radiator in itself, free from 
water hammer, return bends, elbows and nipples. Any 
tube can be removed without interfering with any 
other tube. Can be shipped K. D. 


Send For Free Book 





Today. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
. Dept. (H) 
SS Milwaukee, Wis. 
MN 
yt 
‘ SS SECTION 
¥ SAK wks 
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“” ACTUAL INSTALLATION 


i CONTAINING 10,000 SQ FT. 
— mais ——“ OF HEATING SURFACE AND 
—— _ ——; 120 SQFT FREE AREA. 

















No School Is Wholly 
Modern Without the 




















I}-Z Hangers hang the radiator from the wall, 

well above the floor, insuring: 

(1) Perfect ease of cleaning 
under radiators 

(2) Thorough sanitation 

(3) Greatly improved ap- 
pearance 

(4) No hot legs to soften 
floor varnish and make 

dust stick permanently. 


Have the architect for YOUR new 
school specify them. Cost no more 











: than the old method. Write NOW for 
full information and list of prominent 
installations. 


HEALY-RUFF CO. 


Style R Dept. 17 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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When the jani- 


tor came down 


to start the 
{merican 
System” fur- 


nace, the tem- 
perature out- 
side the base- 


ment door read 





below zero 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
American Foundry & Furnace Company 
R : ' 


American Fonadew &  Farnees Company 
Americ Ry nM & Furnace Company 
America in, Foundry & & Furnace Company 
nuaeee - He ating rs Ventilating Company 


American He ating & Ventilating Company 


Ra rth Car 

American He ating & Ventilating Company 
R ! rvinia 

John H. Kitchen & peeeee 
K ‘ M 


A STUDY OF FIRE INSURANCE AT 

ZOOM, PA, 

During the past few months the school board 
Easton, Pennsylvania, has been seriously 

mcerned with the problem of adequate fire in- 

surance for protecting the school buildings. In 


EAS- 


- 


rder to safeguard the interests of local tax- 
payers, the building and finance committee was 
{f the opinion that funds invested in school 


buildings should be 


+ 


protected fully by insurance 

With this purpose in view, 
made a careful study of the in- 
problem as applied to the property of 
the Easton school system. 

In the study, two general plans of fire in 
surance were considered: (a) One hundred per 
insurance, and (b) eighty per cent co- 
Under the first plan, paid 

the extent of the face value of the policies, 
regardless of whether it is a partial or total 
ss. The local rate for schools is 56 cents per 
100 per annum. Under the second plan, total 
paid to the full face value of the 


igainst fire losses. 


the committee 
Irance 


nt 


ent fat 


nsurance. losses are 


Sses are 


) . 
icles In case of 


partial loss, only a_ pro- 
rtionate part of the loss is paid, unless insur- 
nce is carried to the extent of eighty per cent 
th 


he sound value of the 
‘or this form is 26 cents per $100 per annum. 
‘rom this study it was found possible to carry 
tthe same cost, 115 per cent more insurance 
hder the eighty per cent co-insurance plan than 
nder the one hundred per cent flat insurance 
an, Co-insurance is accepted as the most 
lomic method of placing fire insurance. 
Sound Values of Property. 

In order to carry co-insurance it was deemed 
“essary to have a basis of sound values on the 
toperty of the district. For this purpose, an 
‘Praisement of the buildings of the district 
‘as undertaken to give the sound values of the 
‘eral buildings. With the figures on three 
Ypical buildings as a basis, the committee ap- 


property. The rate 


ed the percentage increases of 33 per cent 
md 150 per cent to the remaining nineteen 
lldings. As a result a total of $1,157,965 in 
“nnd values was compiled for the entire 22 
lildines. The fivures are only tentative sub- 
&t to the comnvletion of the appraisement, but 
lave been accepted temporarily by the board of 


Inderwriters as a basis for writing insurance at 
“Me present time. 
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ONE HOUR LATER 


Within one hour of starting, the 
“American System” provides 
your entire school with fresh 
moist air at the proper tempera- 
ture under any weather condi- 
tions. 

One of our engineers is prepared 
to survey your needs without 
cost or obligation. Wire or write 
our nearest office 

THE AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE 

COMPANY 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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One hour later 
the teacher 
looked at the 
class-room 
thermometer 
It registered 70 
degrees The 
air was fresh 
and moist and 
without drafts 






BRANCH OFFICES: 


American Warming & Ventilating Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 

American Warming & Ventilating Company 
Elmira, New Yo 

a ~ Warming & ‘Ventilating Company, 
roledo, Ohio 

Lige Heating & Ventilating Company, 
Auburn, Indiana 

Michigan Warming & Ventilating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Atlantic Heating & Engineering Company 
Hempstead, L. I., New York 

A. S. Johnson Company, 

Washington, D. C 

W. H. Johnson & Son Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM] . 





Contents. 

A complete inventory was made of all furni- 
ture, equipment, books and supplies of the dis- 
trict and an appraisement made of all personal 
property. The appraisement indicates the value 
of contents in the buildings to be a total of 
$125,935. At the present time the school dis- 
trict carries insurance amounting to $588,000, 
distributed among 28 agencies of the city. This 
insurance is carried at a total cost of $6,859 for 
five years. 

It was apparent that 
should be made to the 
surance plan, enough 
carried for the proper 
perty; 


even though a change 
eighty per cent co-in 
insurance would not be 
protection of school pro 
neither would there be enough insurance 
to give proper protection under the eighty per 
cent co-insurance plan. On the basis of th 
present appraisement of values, it would be ne 
cessary to carry insurance amounting to $1, 
046,550, or additional insurance of $457,750 over 


and above the present amount of $588,800. 


Cost of Insurance. 

The average rate covering insurance on the 
above basis, as approved by the board of unde 
writers is 26.6 cents per $100 per annum. As 
the payment of four annual premiums purchases 
insurance for a period of five years, it is advis 
able that insurance be placed on the 
five-year period. The rate for this 
$1.064 per $100. 

Cost of insurance at the 
S5Y.88. 


basis of a 
period is 


present time >6, 


Increased cost to $457,750 of co-in 

surance $3,493.05. 
Cost per year of 
Cost per year of 
In order to secure 

be necessary that all 


carry 


$2,070.55 
$698.61. 


insurance 
increase 
proper coverage, it would 
present policies be can- 
celled and that a pro rata adjustment of prem- 
iums be secured. The return payments, 
amounting to $2,227, could be used toward the 
payment of insurance premiums this year, mak- 
ing the net cost this year $8,125. Under this 
plan all the insurance of the district 
would expire at the same time. 


ARE TEACHERS UNJUSTLY TREATED? 
“We admit there is injust treatment of teach 
ers at times” said Mrs. E. S. H. 


school 


McCauley, 





EGUIVALENT J 


member State Council of Education, Beaver, 
Pa., recently. 

“As a school director such cases have come 
under my own personal observation, but in 
every instance the reaction has been that public 
opinion has removed the school director who 
functioned in such an unfair way. There exists 
a judgment and sentiment that is known as 
Public Opinion that is the actual ruler in every 
school district. 

“My personal experience prompts me to say 
that for every case of unjust treatment a teach- 
‘rr has received at the hands of a board of school 
lirectors, I have witnessed many times the 
number of instances in which the school has 
been treated unfairly by the teacher. At the 
present time a contract is a binding agreement 
for the school district but it is of little or no 
value to the district when the teacher asks to be 
released. She may leave the State and there is 
no law that can detain her. The teacher may 
bargain with another district, in mid-year, for 
an increased salary and if he hands in a resig 
nation to the Board there is no alternative, it 
may as well be accepted. An unwilling teacher 
in any school system is a very disturbing ele 
ment.” 

THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN A 

SOUTHWEST TOWN. 

Tonopah, Nevada, is located in Nye County, 
in the southwestern part of the state and is a 
typical silver-mining camp. It came into exis 
tence something over twenty years ago and the 
community at present is entirely dependent upon 
the mining industry for its livelihood. 

The schools of this town have always been a 
source of pride to the community. There are 
705 school children enrolled from a population 
of four thousand. A total of 29 teacners are 
employed in the schools, embracing the kinder- 
garten, the grades, the high school and a second- 
dary mining school. The high school is accred- 
ited at the state university and at other univers- 
ities in the neighboring states. Sixteen units 
are required for graduation. 

Teachers in the high school possess degrees 
from the universities and those in the grades 
must have had at least two years of normal 
training. The high school staff is made up of 
representatives from such states as North Da- 
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NATURE’S PROCESS 


OZONE is a natural constituent 
of pure country air. It destroys 
offensive organic material and 
gives to the air that freshness 
and tang otherwise 
lacking indoors. It in- 
sures a more satis- 
factory healthful air 
condition 
throughout 
the build- 
ing. 
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(: A Fuel Saver rid 


The sterilizing and de- 
Wee odorizing effect of 
5?) OZONE in the ventilat- 






















es ing system makes it 
possible to recirculate 
75% of the air handled 


and so save 50% 
coal bill. 


of the 











PURE AIR 


Where mechanical ventilation is 
used OZONE will sterilize and 
de-odorize the duct system and 
air equipment and prevent the 
formation of moulds 
and the putrefactric 
changes in dust and 
foreign matter that 

give rise to 

obj ection- 

able odors 
and impure 
air. 


ZS 


PP 
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M's 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO FURNISH CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


OZONE PUwRE AIRIFIER Co. 


kota, New York, Maryland, Minnesota and Illi 
nois. 

Shortly after the beginning of the upward 
trend of education in this community, it was de 
ided to build an addition to the old 
building in 1911. The wings were added which 
provided thirteen new twelve of which 
are occupied by the grades which had previously 
been housed in a number of remodeled 
dences. 


school 
rooms, 
resl- 


The school board which is composed of three 
members is represented by a mill superintend- 
ent, a lawyer and a businessman. This number 
is sufficiently large for the handling of the 
school business. The total cost for the opera 
tion of the schools the past year was slightly 
less than $70,000 





DR. J 


Stute 


GEORGE BECH'I 
erintendent of 
of Pennsylvania 


Appointed 


Sul 


Dr, Becht is a graduate of Lafayette College a1 
Bucknell University In 1912 he was made executiv: 
tary of the Pennsylvania state board of educatio: 
as deputy superintendent under Dr, Thomas E 
Fines whom he now succeeds 


Public lTostruction 


! 


The parent-teacher association which has been 
established for about a year has done some good 
work. At the present time they have unde: 
way a plan for improving the playgrounds 
The cost of leveling, grading, fences and equip 
ment will reach $7,000. 

Mr. Walter W. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools for the past two years, has recently been 
reelected for another year. 

DR. THOMAS E. FINEGAN 

Pennsylvania’s superintendent 
struction has retired. The 
because Dr. Finegan caused a 
by advancing a 


Is OUT. 

of public in 
case 1S interesting 
tremendous stl 
SSlv¢ schoo! 


progre program 


which met with the hearty approval of the edu 
cators of the state, but incurred the opposition 
of the rural districts. He also became a politi 
cal issue in that he was opposed by the Demo 
crats and defended by the Republicans 

Dr. Finegan’s term expired May Gove} 


nor Pinchot refused to reappoint him but asked 


him to remain in office pending an investigation 


of the educational situation of the state. Dr 
linegan’s resignation was to be filed and to be 


accepted if the governor came to an unfavorabl 


conclusion. The superintendent declined to ac 
cede to these terms. 

Thereupon the governor appointed Dr J 
George Becht, deputy superintendent, to assume 


the office, said appointment to be subject to 
the approval of the senate. 
MR. KINGSLEY ENTERS UPON NEW 


WORK. 
Mr Clarence D. Kingsley, who has recently re 
signed as supervisor of secondary education fo1 
the state Massachusetts, has entered upon a 


o! 


new line of work connected with the planning 
* school buildings. 
During the present summer Mr. Kingsley 


will conduct a course on the planning of school 
buildings at the University of Michigan. In the 
fall he plans to divide his time between work 
in Boston University and work as an education 
al consultant on school planning. 

The course at Boston University will deal 
with the administration of junior and senior 
high schools. As an educational consultant, Mr. 
Kingsley will conduct scientific studies on school 
planning and will advise with school committees 
and architects. 


1455-57 WEST CONGRESS ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Another service will be that of working with 
the local school authorities in outlining a pro- 
vram for specific buildings. Such a program 
gives the architect information as to facilities 
which should be provided in new buildings. A 
third service will be the thorough examination 
and study of preliminary plans prepared by 
chool architects. 

Mr. Kingsley took up the duties of his pres 
ent office eleven years ago. He has discharged 
the duties of his position with conspicuous tact, 
fidelity and success, and by his labors has done 


much to improve the character of secondary 
education in the state. During the last five 
years Mr. Kingsley has devoted considerable 


time to the planning of school buildings as 4 
side issue in his work as supervisor of secondary 
education in the state department. He has 
helped numerous cities and towns to effect im- 
portant economies in the planning of buildings 





DR, 


THOMAS E, 
Retired as State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania. 


FINEGAN, 
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© school can consistently 
contemplate automatic 
temperature regulation 

















without considering the 
superior features in The Johnson 
System. Such consideration will 
terminate in installing The Johnson, 
because Johnson advantages are so 
pronounced and obviously essential, 
because The Johnson System furn- 
ishes every requirement to an ad- 
vanced degree of temperature 
regulating the school in a manner 
that is more than ordinarily up- 
to-date. : : ‘ . . 





Johnson Wall Thermostats are so designed that the 
pupils in school cannot tamper with the mechanism 
and destroy its regulation, or destruct it in any 
way whatsoever. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 


Johnson Service Company 
Milwaukee 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
TWENTY-SIX BRANCHES—UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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What is 


ADEQUATE 


entilation 


Poor or inefficient ventilation affects the zeal, 
health and temper of every teacher and the 
health and progress of every pupil in your school 
—and therefore the standing of the institution: 


Get this matter of Ventilation SETTLED 
once and for all-NOW-while the School 
Building is being renovated for fall. 


ADEQUATE ventilation means a system 
that will provide fresh air in every part 
of the building AT ALL TIMES. 
ADEQUATE ventilation is not unneces- 
sarily expensive. 

It usually is UNNECESSARY to install 
costly power and blower systems and 
fans and mechanical appliances that re- 
quire a lot of work and attention and 
that are costly to maintain. 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


FOR DEPENDABLE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





Universally acknowledged as the most efficient 
and simplest temperature control for schools, 
a reputation gained by 22 years of service. 
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The National System is installed in 
schools thruout the United States \ 
and Canada. The continued satis- \ 
factory operation of these installa- \ 
tions has demonstrated the correct- \ 
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ness of principles involved in the 
design of the various thermostats 
and valves employed in this system. 
The National System will insure a 
dependable sensitive control of tem- 
perature with a minimum of main- 
tenance cost and with the absence 
of trouble and repairs. 


A list of school installations will be sent 
on request. Investigations invited. 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 


208 So. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Offices in Principal Cities 
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GLOBE” Ventilators | e h | the 

r worke 

provide perfect ventilation — operate continu- siate wit tender 
ously and efficiently under all weather condi- Ven y | weeks 


. ee the te 
tions. 1 of the 
iy e Durin; 

pupils 





They are the simple “suction” type that 
EXHAUST the stale air and operate entirely 








without the aid of power or any mechanical gence 
device whatsoever. . aw 

. . ermir 
There are no moving parts—nothing that must was d 
be greased or oiled, and there is nothing that : one hi 
can possibly get out of order, so there is NO Less respiratory trouble a 
UPKEEP COST. They cannot leak or clog ‘ 1 0 an 
and are built to last as long as the building among pupils, and a higher * o 
itself. | 


standard of both health Ba 


group 

, possib 
passin 

: in the 
reduce 

and tl 
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Hundreds of schools are getting better results 
through the use of “GLOBE” Ventilators. 


Talk With Your Architect—NOW 


And write for complete infor- 
mation and list of prominent 
schools that are “GLOBE” 


and scholarship result. 


Write for bulletins on 
the advantages of washed 
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GLOBE Branch Offices in All Principal Cities oe 
VENTILATOR CO. Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont — 
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| in Montreal 
| 


|| The Rushbrooke School here 


| of Montreal. 
was Thos. O’Connell. 


Dunham service. 


D 








Dunhamized Schools 


| 
One of Many 
| 


illus- 
|| trated was designed by D. J. Spence 
The heating contractor 























|| Montreal Educational Institutions are representative alike of school interests and Dunham 
| values in the Commercial Metropolis of the Dominion of Canada. 


| With their diversified requirements in class rooms, lecture halls, athletic rooms, swimming 
pools, broad corridors and swinging doors, they each find health and heat-comfort through 


UNHGM A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


HEATING SERVICE 


‘230 East Ohio 














Street, Chicago | 

















A Description of the Marking System in Use in 
the Schools of Tyrone, Pa. 


Last summer a practical plan for regrouping 
the pupils in the elementary schools was 
worked out by Mr. W. W. Eisenhart, superin- 
tendent of schools at Tyrone, Pa. Several 
weeks before the close of school in the spring, 
the teachers were asked to write their estimates 
of the pupils’ abilities upon the sheets provided. 
During the last three weeks of the term, all 
pupils were subjected to the standard intelli- 
gence tests, reading, arithmetic and spelling 
tests. The data thus secured was used in de- 
termining the placing of the pupils. Each room 
was divided into one high and low average, or 
one high average and one low. Provision was 
made for transfers from one group of pupils 
to another whenever the conditions warranted. 
At the end of the school year, a low group 
pupil in a particular grade was promoted to 
the low group in the next higher grade. Low 
group pupils whose, native abilities preclude the 
possibility of reaching the usual 75 per cent 
passing mark are promoted but to a low group 
in the next higher grade. Thus, it is hoped to 
reduce to a minimum the number of repeaters 
and the cost of educating pupils 

In listing the names of pupils teachers were 
handed a sheet which they were asked to fill 
In according to the following instructions. 

“Please list the names of all pupils belonging 
to your school on this sheet after you have 
carefully determined the group to which, in 
your judgment, they belong. If you are uncer- 
tain about classifying pupils, turn to your 
course of study and read again, “How Pupils 


Are Assigned to Groups.” There is no objec- 
tion to consulting the Pupil’s Report Card as 
an aid to memory, but it is not intended that 
this classification shall be based upon an aver- 
age of period marks. 

_ “Pupils who are A or high B should be listed 
In the column headed X; those who are low B, 


C or high D, in the column headed Y; and those 


who are low D and F, in the column headed Z. 
“Ive this matter very careful consideration; it 


is important. 
for age.” 
The Purpose of a Marking System. 

In working out a good, workable marking 
system it was conceded that it should serve the 
following aims: 

1. It should furnish a permanent record of 
work done and should be used for future refer- 
ence. 


After each name write figure 


i) 


It should help the pupil to know whether 
he has met the requirements, and should en- 
courage pupils to do consistent, faithful work. 

3. It should assist the parent in finding out 
what the pupil has done. 

4. It should furnish a measure of the teach- 
er’s work, revealing to her whether it is adapted 
to the pupil’s needs and inclinations. 

Marks as a means of grading pupils are im- 
portant because they furnish an understanding 
of the reason for marking, they offer a knowl- 
edge of the group system of marking, show the 
difference between class, paper and final marks, 
and produce an agreement as to the meaning 
of the “pass” mark. 

What to Mark. 

In marking present native ability and ae- 
complishment, special account should be taken 
of such items as: Quantity of accomplishment; 
quality of accomplishment; improvement; evi- 
dence of personal. specific and serious purpose; 
evidence of initiative; evidence of supplement- 
ing knowledge; thinking—organization of ideas. 

The Group System. 

The group system of marking is more accur- 
ate than the percentile. It is based upon the 
normal frequency curve. Of a large group of 
pupils, scientific measurement has proven that 
from two to eight per cent are very superior; 
from fifteen to 25 per cent superior; from 40 to 
60 per cent medium; from fifteen 


to 25 per 
cent inferior, and from two to eight per cent 
very inferior. The percentages hold good for 


smaller groups also. 
this distribution, the 


When marks conform to 
teacher’s marking is as 


accurate as it is possible to determine without 
elaborate scientific measurement. 

A pupil’s achievement may justify the be- 
stowal of a higher mark than his ability may 
warrant. A pupil of superior ability may fail 
to achieve a high standing because of inatten- 
tion, lack of application, or other reason. On 
the other hand, a pupil of average ability may 
merit a high standing because of superior 
achievement. 

The Class Mark. 

The class mark is a mark standing for the 
teacher’s judgment of the pupil’s classwork. 
In determining it, the pupil’s ability and ac- 
complishment are considered at the time the 
mark is recorded, without reference to any pre- 
vious marks, except in so far as they have a 
bearing upon present ability. The class mark 
is literal: it may be one of the following letters: 
A, B, C, D, F. 

* The Paper Mark. 


The paper mark is a mark recorded upon a 
pupil’s test paper, his examination paper, his 
composition paper. The paper mark is literal: 
it is one of the following letters: A, B, C, D, F. 
The paper mark is mainly based upon accom- 
plishment, although other elements are some- 
times considered. 

The semester-examination mark is deter- 
mined by carefully examining answers to ques- 
tions designed to test their grasp of the subject 
matter covered during the semester. The ex- 
amination differs from the test in that it aims 
to train pupils to see relationships that exist 
between large units of subject matter, to organ- 
ize knowledge. The examination mark is literal; 
it is one of the following letters: A, B, C, D, F. 

The Final Mark. 

The “period” mark and the “year” mark are 
referred to as final marks. Both are also re- 
ferred to as “pass” or “not passed” marks. The 
final mark is largely made up of the pupil’s ac- 
complishment, to the extent perhaps of three- 
fourths of the total credit allowed. Other ele- 
ments that enter into this mark are: Native 
ability or capacity, improvement effort or in- 
terest, initiative, promptness, honesty, attitude. 

The period mark for a particular subject is 
determined by carefully considering the class 
marks and the paper marks assigned the pupil 
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‘Pioneer Man 
‘Plumbing fixtures 


Moc) Plumbing Fixtures are unsurpassed in 
beauty of design and finish and in utility and dura- 


LATE 598-N 

Vitreous china 
drinking fountain 
has combination 
lever handle, self- 
closing faucet, 
concealed pressure 
regulator, vitre- 
ous china bubbler 
and goose neck 
spout for filling 
glass or pitcher. 


efficiency 
in use. 


the fact, that 


All metal parts 
heavily nickel 
plated. 


bility. Every detail of \OXC() 


and economy in operation and satisfaction 


Fixtures reflect 


That we have succeeded is best attested to by 


oMC(f Plumbing Fixtures have 
now been used in the schools throughout the country 
for over 45 years. 
Let us furnish you with further particulars con- 
cerning “ KOXC() ” Plumbing Fixtures for Schools. 
Our catalog is sent free to all on request. 


Write today for complete information. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


Edwardsville, Illinois 


St. Louis Missouri 


BRANCHES 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Tex. 


ufacturers oO 
For Schools 
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HOW PUPILS ARE ASSIGN 


“D”" Work “co” Worn 
KNOW LEDGE, KNOW LEDGE. 
Answers irregular and Questions answered but 
infrequent;: requires must be prompted and 
much prompting; does does some guessing 
much guessing. Topical Recitation: 
Topical Recitation: In- About ™ of assignment 
frequent; only partial, given; question from 
detailed questioning by the teacher necessary to 


teacher necessary. complete topic 


Written 


Work: Con- Written Work: Work 
tains less than % of im- contains \% of important 
portant facts; no effort facts; less care shown 
to secure good wording, in wording, form, etc. 
form, etc. PREPARATION. 

PREPARTION. Prepares daily but in- 
Very irregular; covers sufficient time spent up- 
only part of assignment. on it; written work fre- 

ATTITUDE. quently not in on time. 
In Recitation: Needs ATTITUDE. 
much reminding about In Recitation: Needs re 
correct position; inat- minding about correct 

tentive. position; poor attention. 
Toward Preparation: Toward Preparation: 
Needs much assistance: Needs frequent  assist- 
lacks imagination and ance; little imagination 
creative ability. No re- or creative ability 
gard for team work. shown. Not enough re- 
" gard for team work. 
“RF” Work 


Little effort to respond. 


Half or less of the assigned work attempted 
Failure to hand in written work on time. 


Guessing at answers to questions. 
Written work shows little ability. 


No effort to make up work lost during absence 


during the period. Mathematical averages of 
these marks are not computed to determine the 
period mark. The mark is entered on the pupil’s 
report card. 

The year mark for a particular subject is 
determined by carefully considering the six 
period marks and the two-semester examina- 
tion marks assigned the pupil during the school 
year Mathematical averages of these marks 
are not computed to determine the year mark. 
The year marks are entered upon the pupil’s 
permanent record form filed in the office of the 
superintendent. 

The Pass Mark. 

The pass mark is a mark standing for the 
teacher’s judgment that the pupil has done 
creditably both in amount and quality to pro- 
gress or to take work in advance but no better. 
The pass mark is C. Five marks are assigned 
as follows: 


A~—-Very superior, excellent 


VED. 
“B" Work “A” Work 
KNOW LEDGE, KNOW LEDGE. 
Memory but not thought Memory and thought 
questions answered in questions answered in- 


telligently: no guessing, 
no prompting, 
Topical Recitation: 


telligently;: no guessing: 
no prompting. 
Topical’ Recitation: As 


About ™% of assignment signed work given 
given volunteers some clearly and thought 
times. fully; gives outside in 
Written Work: Work formation ; volunteers 


contains % of important frequently. 


facts: careful wording, Written Work: All im 
form, etc. portant facts; state- 
PREPARATION, ments brief and clesr; 
Daily; done thought- eareful in wording, 
fully ; written work form, thought, writing, 
once in a long while not spelling, neatness and 
in on time, punctuation. 
ATTITUDE. PREPARATION. 
In Recitation: Good Daily: done rapidly and 
position, standing and thoughtfully ; written 
sitting; attentive. work in on time. 
Toward Preparation: ATTITUDE. 
Needs some assistance: In Recitation: Good 
fair judgment in use of position, standing and 
time. Fatr team work. sitting; attentive; en- 
thusiastic. 
Toward Preparation: 
Ability to work alone: 
good judgment in the 
use of time. 
Toward good team 
work: Respects rights 
of others; cooperates 
with teacher 
B—Superior, good 
-Average, fair, passed 
D—Inferior, poor, unsatisfactory, credit 


in doubt. 
F—Very inferior, failure 

Numerical equivalents of these marks are not 
given, since mathematical averages of them are 
not computed. . The use of the plus or the minus 
sign in connection with the assignment of letter 
marks is not authorized. 

Report Cards. 

Report cards are issued at the close of each 
six-week period. The A, B, and C marks are 
above passing and are entered upon the report 
ecard in black ink. The D and F marks are be- 
low passing and are recorded in red ink. One 
or another of these letters is used in entering all 
marks, whether period or semester-examina- 
tions, upon the report card. The card is issued 
on the afternoon of the fifth day after the close 
of the six-week period. 


Giving Tests. 

Tests are unannounced. The questions for 
the tests are prepared before the time set for 
the test. Not more than two tests may be given 
during any six-week period. Test questions are 
filed in the principal’s office. 

Examinations. 

Examinations are given at the end of each 
semester. They are called semester examina- 
tions and are required of all fourth to twelfth- 
grade pupils inclusive. The semester examina- 
tion is not given to determine promotion or 
credit for a subject: it is regarded as an inci- 
dent of the pupil’s school life just as his daily 
classroom work. Pupils are not excused from 
taking the examination because the type of 
training it provides is not acquired either in 
daily classroom work or in taking the more 
frequent classroom test. 

Examinations to determine the promotion of 
a pupil from one grade of the elementary school 
to another, or to determine whether a high 
school pupil shall have credit for a_ subject, 
either during the regular school year, or during 
the vacation period, are not allowed. Exception 
is made in the case of a pupil who has lost 
considerable time on account of prolonged ill- 
ness, or one who has been transferred from 
one school to another. 


Promotion and Credit. 

In the elementary school, the promotion of a 
pupil is determined by considering the “year” 
marks assigned in the various subjects pursued. 
If a pupil has received an A, B, or C “year” 
mark in all the subjects studied, he is promoted 
unconditionally and is given a certificate of 
promotion. 

If his “year” marks are not all passing 
marks, then his promotion is determined by 
considering his age, the length of time in the 
grade, together with his “period” and his “year” 
marks. In cases where it is considered wise, 
pupils may be promoted conditionally to the 
next higher grade. In no case is a pupil pro- 
moted conditionally given a certificate of pro- 
motion. 

In the high school, promotion is by subject. 
If a pupil’s “year” mark for a particular sub- 
ject is an A or B or C, he is given credit for 


that subject. To be classified as a sophomore, 
(Concluded on Page 123) 
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Plumbing Facts | 
for School Boards 


How much does water cost 
per thousand gallons? 











Following is a record of an actual 
test showing difference in consump- 
tion of water as used by an open 
tank closet combination and a Clow 
(Madden patent) automatic closet 























combination: 
| Water Clow Automatic Comb. | Open Tank Comb. 
Pressure One Fifty One Fifty 
a Flush Flushes __ Flush ’ Flushes 
j At 20 lbs. 2% Gals. 105% Gals. 6% Gals. 307% Gals. 
1s for f§ At 25 lbs. 2% Gals. 120 Gals. 6% Gals. | 321% Gals. 
et for | At 30 lbs. 2% Gals. 135 Gals. 6% Gals. 337 2 Gals. 
given | At 35 Ibs. | 2% Gals. | 142%Gals.| 6% Gals. | 345 Gals. 
ns are At 40 lbs. 3% Gals. 165 Gals. 7 Gals. 352% Gals. 
At 50 lbs. 3% Gals. 172% Gals. 7% Gals. 360 = Gals. 
At 60 lbs. 3% Gals. 180 = Gals. 7% Gals. 382% Gals. 
> each At 70 lbs. 3% Gals. 188% Gals. 8% Gals. 412% Gals. 
‘mina- | At 80 lbs. 3% Gals. 195 Gals. 9% Gals. 457% Gals. 
velfth- | At 90 lbs. 3% Gals. 195 Gals. | 9% Gals. 472% Gals. 
ymina- ; 
on or ' y . « ° 
: ine : The above tests are based on operations of 
. each fixture to each of the various pressures, 
a and with a water meter on each pipe, which 
“more | is sufficient guarantee of the amount of 
mo water consumed. 
school | 
| high + 
abject, That is why How much do repairs to plumbing 
— Clow plumbing is used in over cost in one year? 
.= 8,000 American Schools—and by ‘ 
gh. nationally known firms like In- G. M. Badley, of Carroll, lowa, states that 
| ternational Harvester, mene _ 22 Clow Automatics installed 10 years had 
Nally, Pullman, Sears-Roebuck, + @9Q > manaive._lase ‘ 1 . 
n of a General Electric, Armour, Swift, cost $2.80 for repalrs less than 1 2 cents 
vs etc. per closet per year. 
ir’ ‘ 
‘year” | 
ymoted } io . . 
ite of | Use Clow Plumbing in your next installation 
assing 
ed by 
year” JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
. a General Offices: 534-546 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
i] pro- § , ew — 
f pro- Sales Offices in the Principal Cities 
ubject. 
r sub- 
lit for 
omore, Sern Rt 
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Z2BA BRUNSW ICK-BALKE-COLLEN DERE Ss 
pit). | = 
y WIL) ) a-OSET SEATS WOW x 


CuT SHows 
No. 23-9 SEAT 


No. 23-9 Ebony ; 
No. 21-9 Price $9.95 Each i For Extended Lip Bowls 


y 7 © NOTE CONCEALED HINGE . at 
packed ready to attach _NoTE HEAVY COVERING No. 1814-59 
For Extended Lip Bowls f 








RUNS LENGTHWISE 
A NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 


For Regular Bowls 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 


Other styles at 
proportionate prices 
f. o. b. factory 


Urine and excrementious matter Sanitary Service THE MORE IT IS USED 


causes deterioration, but not in A d THE BETTER IT LOOKS 
WHALE-BONE-ITE, which is ome Hinges are at rear, connected 


urine and moisture proof. EASIEST CLEANED with concealed plate—no metal 


IT STANDS THE GAFF LIKE Immediate shipments of all school orders top or bottom—strong, rigid and 
A BOWLING BALL ORDER NOW! fool-proof. | 


MADE BY : Sold by All 


FE BRUNSWICK ALKE- OLLENDER(O 
623L7 SO. WABASH AN CHICAGO 
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anil The Kelly Octopus ne 
WHY | Water Closet Combination Sg 
schor 
For Schools | Thre 
N EDECKEN SHOWERS | tnt 
5 a units 
addit 
Give Real Value a 
and to r 
‘ Years of Satisfactory | ge 
SERVICE | cour 
| seve 
Economy of Water | dem: 
Upkeep Is Negligible | pe 
Any Temperature or Force a 
. TC 
of Water Desired in ¢ 
THE NIEDECKEN MIXER “ 
Controls the Temperature men 
THE FLOW CONTROL VALVE ag 
Regulates the Force of Water ed 
Agreeable to the Bather , :' Sim 
oe ad 8 Water Closets in small space. 7 
egulating stops with lock shield furnished when ordered. gro 
The shower head is heavy cast brass. * The ‘leer oan Stands out free from Walls. , i 
be set to nagnned eumperntane, eliminating waste of water. Does not intercept Light or Air. fae 
1s easy of access for repairs, which are seldom required; ‘. : ° , , e 
the only tool necessary is a screw driver. Its soaebruction Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, hon 
is simple. The valve seats are renewable, the few parts and at Half the Cost of others. 
— : aa can be replaced even after years of use, The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not gra 
aking ‘actically everlas y ° ° ° ° . S*< 
making it practically everlasting. shown, is included with each Combination. the 
‘ hay 
Write for Bulletin SB15X HOFFMANN & BILLINGS Mrc.Co. | Hundreds in use. disc 
MILWAUKEE, U. S.A. Details on request. _ 
7 ah 
THE INCOMPARABLE THOS. KELLY AND BROS. the 
. TT -A25 gens v) J 404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. cll 
— NIEDECKEN SHOWERS | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. — 
PATENTED 
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COMPARTMENTS 


Furniture steel and expert workmanship 
are combined in a design affording the 
utmost sanitation. 

Quality all the way through at low cost. 
For twelve years they have satisfied 
school boards and architects in every 
state. 

Write for new complete catalog. 





THE HENRY WEIS MFG. CO. 


Factory and Sales offices: 











ATCHISON, KANSAS 


pate. ete BES 
Whittier Union High School, Whittier, 
California 
Architect—Myron Hunt, Los Angeles, 
California J 
iss ee 








(Concluded from Page 120) 

a pupil must have earned at least three units; 

to be classified as a senior, a pupil must have 

earned at least twelve units. In the high school, 

no credit is allowed for the partial completion 

of either a whole or a fractional unit course. 
Graduation Requirements. 

An academic deploma is awarded a high 
school student who has earned the following: 
Three and one-half units of English; three and 
one-half units of history or social studies; two 
units of science; one unit of mathematics, and 
additional units to make a total of seventeen. 
In making up additional units, students must 
offer at least two units of a foreign language 
to receive any credit for the language. The 
commercial diploma is given to students earn- 
ing credit for all work offered in the commercial 
course. A diploma is given to pupils who earn 
seventeen units selected from either the aca- 
demic or the commercial courses. Pupils 
awarded the academic diploma receive college 
certification in all courses in which his “year’ 
mark is either A or B. Pupils given the com- 
mercial diploma are recommended for positions 
In commercial life provided the “year” marks 
are A or B. 

The names of high school students likely to 
meet the requirements for graduation are sel- 
ected at least five weeks before the close of 
the school year at a conference of the superin- 
tendent and members of the high school faculty. 
Similarly, the list of honor students is selected 
at a subsequent conference of the same faculty 
group. At this conference the names of pupils 
Who will represent the class at the commence- 
ment exercises are selected from the special 
honor list of students. 


Naperville, Ill. A very efficient health pro- 
fram has been in operation in the schools for 
the past few years and as a result the schools 
have not been closed because of a contagious 
disease for a period of fourteen years. Under 


the rules, a pupil absent three days on account 
of j n¢ must consult a physician and secure 
a health certificate. The certificate is filed with 
the 


ipal of the building on re-admittance 
During periods of severe colds or 
sats, pupils must visit a physician and 


obtain a health certificate before returning to 
classes. 
MEDICAL INSPECTION IN THE SCHOOLS. 

“The child has a right to his highest personal 
beauty, and not to be merely a bag of bones. 
When you see a child on the street. think for 
yourself, is that child as beautiful as he might 
be, is he well nourished, do his eyes shine, is 
he the best child we can make out of the mater 
ial, is he going to last for the long haul? To 
make this kind of a child is the job of school in 
spection.” 

The above is quoted from an address recently 
delivered by Dr. Caroline Hedger of the Me 
Cormick memorial fund Chicago, an authority 
on medical inspection in the schools. She urges 
protection against contagious disease, medical 
attention to physical defects, air and exercise 
and wholesome nutrition. She holds that the 
American mother must give more attention to 
her children. “I do not believe that. the school 
should feed the child” ‘she says. “The school 
did not create that child, and the ones who cre- 
ated him should feed him.” 

The goal of the agencies concerned in child 
welfare, she maintains, should be to rear “the 
man who earns his three meals a day, and is 
not a drag on anybody.” 

STATES ADVANCE IN SAFEGUARDING 
HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 

A total of 22 states now require the physical 
examination of every child applying for an em 
ployment certificate, according to a recent bulle 
tin on “Physical Standards for Working Chil 
dren,” issued by the United States Department 
of Labor through the children’s bureau. 

One state, Virginia, has advanced beyond 
other states, in that it now requires the examin 
ation of every working child at regular inter 
vals during the years when he is susceptible to 
the strains of industry. In certain other states 
a child must be reexamined when he goes from 
one employer to another, but since he may re 
main with his first employer until he passed the 
certificate age, this is not so adequate a prov! 
sion as the Virginia law. 

In addition to 22 states 
examinations before employment 


requiring physical 
certificates 


are granted, eight others and the District of 
Columbia allow the certificate-issuing officer to 
require examination when he is in doubt as to 
the child’s physical fitness. In eighteen states 
there is still lacking any legal provision for 
examination even when a child first enters em- 
ployment. 


PROVIDING FOR AILING CHILDREN. 
The Cardiac committee was organized in New 
York City four years ago for the purpose of 
helping children in the public schools afflicted 
with heart disease. Classes are maintained in 
eight different sections of the city. The board 
of education appropriated $25,000 for a survey 
and for special equipment. The following is 
the daily program for the care of the children: 
8:30-9:00 Arrival. Cup of warm bouillon given. 
9:00-9:15 Rest in reclining chairs. Observa- 
tions by nurse to determine pulse rate, tem- 
perature and other physical conditions. 
9:15-10.15 School program. 
10:15-10:35 Recess and recreative exercises. 
10:35-12.15 School program. 
12:15-12:45 Lunch period. Warm lunch served. 
12:45-1:45 Rest period for all children in re- 
clining chairs. 
1:45-3:00 School program, including special 
ized physical training exercises. These exer- 
cises are for selected groups arranged in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations for physi- 
cal exercises provided by the cardiac special- 
iest in charge of each child. 
3:00-3:15 After school recreation period. Rest 
in reclining chairs for observation to deter- 
mine pulse rate, temperature and other physi- 
cal conditions in relation to the amount of 
school work done during the school day and 
as a guide for after school recreation activi- 
ties. 
:15-4:15 After school recreation period. Out- 
doors in pleasant weather. 
:15-4:30 Quiet games for all children. Hot 
drink in cold weather, or glass of milk and 
graham crackers before dismissal. 
:-45-5:00 Walk home for exercise. 
unable to walk use trolley or bus 
wherever possible. Dismissal in winter at an 
earlier time, because of the shorter daylight 
hours 
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TILATION. THE SHADES THEN ACT 
AS AWNINGS AND SECURE PERFECT 
CONTROL OF LIGHT IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. SEE SKETCH OPPOSITE. 
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Malnutrition a Serious Problem. Janitors who have served less than ten years, high schools within the district. Under the 
The National Child Health Council, in a re- will be allowed 25 per cent for a period not new rules, such athletic activities must be 
port recently published by the United States exceeding four weeks. placed under the control of the director of 
Public Health Service, declares that at least 26, Janitors who have served more than ten physical education and six members appointed 
and possibly 33 per cent, of the school children Years, will be given fifty per cent for the first by the school board. The committee is to have 


of the country suffer from malnutrition, or gen- 
eral physical under-development. Malnutrition, 
according to the report, is not confined to any 
one class or race; in some cities it is apparently 
as prevalent in the homes of the well-to-do as 
in those of persons of more limited means. The 
condition is evidenced not only by weight and 
growth records but also by listlessness, lack of 
color, dullness, and sometimes by restlessness 
and irritability. 
HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

—Manchester, Mass. In the interest of bet- 
ter health in the schools a good health program 
has been inaugurated. In this direction, steps 
have been taken to screen all the schoolroom 
windows against the evils of the common house- 
fly. In the past, the pupils and teachers during 


certain months, have been bothered with flies 
and equipment has been damaged by flies. 
Since the windows were screened, much im- 


provement has been noticed. The children are 
quiet and happy, the rooms are more attractive 
and the teachers have a better atmosphere in 
which to work. 

The cost of the screens is much reduced by 
giving the work to the manual training depart- | 
ment. In this way full length screens can be 
made for slightly less than a dollar apiece. 
NEW RULES. 

Mass. The school board has re- 
vised the rules governing the payment of jani- 
tors. The rules read: 

Janitors will be paid by contract, the contract 
depending upon the size of the building. For 
the purposes of the following sick benefits, and 
for present or possible pension legislation, no 
janitor will receive more than $33.75 per week 
for personal services. 

Janitors who, on account of personal illness, 
are absent from their buildings, will be paid 
portions of their regular payments for day 
school work during such absence as follows, un- 
less the regular payments exceed $33.75 per 
week, in which case the allowance will be based 
on a payment of $33.75 per week. 


Worcester, 


week, and 25 per cent for each succeeding week 
for a period not exceeding three weeks. 

-The school board at Erie, Pa., has been 
asked to approve a set of rules to govern the 
competitive athletic activities of the various 
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absolute control of the city championship athle- 
tic activities and is to recommend such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary for the 
supervision of athletic activities in the various 
high schools. 
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HONORING THE VALEDICTORIAN. 


A bronze tablet has been placed in the 
recording the names of the 
local Chamber of Commerce 
present and future students. 


valedictorians of the 
and is intended not only 


main corridor 
successive 
as a permanent record 
The valedictorian is chosen annually from the graduates on the basis of scholarship. 


of the new 
graduating 


building, Attleboro, Mass., for 
tablet was presented by the 
of honor but also as an inspiration to 


high school 
classes The 
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ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE PRODUCTS 


Are Meeting Schoolhouse Requirements 








This list of school buildings either recently completed or now 
under construction, should be sufficient evidence of the practicability 
of using Alundum tile with various types of building construction. 


The two outstanding features which recommend this tile for 
schoolhouses are a safety or slip-proof surface and economy of! 
installing entrance floors, corridors and stairways that do not wear 
away and do not become smooth. 

The principel ALUNDUM SAFETY PRODUCTS used in school buildings are a 


vitrified tile which is furnished with a rounded nose for stair steps and a semi- 
vitreous product which is furnished in the form of stair treads, slabs, platforms 











and in standard tile sizes. 


he latter appeals to the architect when he is desirous of maintaining a certain 
color scheme since it gives him a variety in choice of color combinations. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
Belvedere School 
Salinas 


Salinas High School Benton Harbor, School 


San Francisco 
Emerson School 
Crocker School 
Amazon School 
Grant School 
Sloat School 
Parkside School 
Santa Barbara 
Wilson School 
Lincoln School 
FLORIDA 
Pensacola 
Pensacola High Schl. 
D. K. Yonge School 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
Hartford High School 
So. Manchester 
Ninth Dist. School 
COLORADO 
Boulder 
North Side Grade 


Manitou 
Manitou School 
ILLINOIS 


Rock Island 
Augustana College 
INDIANA 

Gary 
Froebel School 
Whitewater 
Franklin Township 
High School 
IOWA 
Cedar Rapids 
McKinley School 
Roosevelt Sx hool 
Clinton 
New School 
Ottumwa 
High School 
Sioux City 
North Junior High 
School 
Vinton 
Waterloo 
High School 
KANSAS 
Independence 
High School 
Coffeyville 
KENTUCKY 
Covington 
llth District School 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Clifton Park High 
School 
Montabello 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Framingham 
Somerville 
Somerville High Schl. 
Wakefield 
High School 
Worcester 
Girls’ Trade School 
Rice Square School 
Tatnuck School 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
Back Grade School 
Miller Ave. School 


Durand 

Durand High School 
Grand Rapids 

St. Adelbert 

Ionia 

Emerson School 
Jackson 

Seymour 

Bennett 

E. Lansing 
Agricultural College 
Mt. Morris 

Mt. Morris High Schl. 
Northport 

High School 
River Rouge 
Three Rivers 

NV yandotte 

High School 
Kalamazoo 

Lincoln 

MINNESTOA 

Cloquet 
Collegeville 

St. Johns University 
Minneapolis 

St. Bridget School 
Moorhead 

Moorhead 
Virginia 

Lincoln 


NEBRASKA 
Gering 
Grade School 
Lincoln 
High School 
Omaha 
Technical High Schl. 
Scottsbluff 
High School 
NEW JERSEY 
Clifton 
No. 15 Hyland and 
Gregory Ave. 
Newark 
Conklin Parochial 
School 
Abington Avenue 
Alexander Street 
Charlton Street 
Chestnut Street 
South &th Street 
McKinley School 
Seymour Vocational 
Swedesboro 
Swedesboro High 
Trenton 
Klackner School 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 


No. Junior High Schl. 


Corning 


Corning Free Acdmy. 


Ithaca 

Chemical Lab., Cor- 
nell University 

Niagara Falls 


No. Junior High Schl. 


Utica 

Utica 
Brandagee 

New Rochelle 
Huguenot 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Roanoke Rapids 
Junior-Senior High 
School 
OHIO 
Cleveland 
Thos. Jefferson Schl. 
Collinwood High 
School 
Lincoln School 
John Adams School 
Benj. Franklin Schl. 
West Technical High 
School 
Columbus 
New East High Schl. 
Clinton School 
Kent 
Kent High School 
Cleveland 
Hawthorne School 
Norwalk 
St. Pauls Parish Schl. 
Springfield 
Wittenberg College 
Youngstown 
Tremont Elementary 
School 
OKLAHOMA 
Skiatook 
Thomas 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Cannonburg 
Third Ward School 
Philadelphia 
No. Cramer High 
School 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
Brown University 
(Chemical Lab.) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Bishop England 
High School 
TEXAS 
Orange 
Anderson 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Kimball 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
Colored School 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Garfield School 
Ravenna School 
Roosevelt School 
Gatewood School 
Greenwood School 
sroadway 
WISCONSIN 
Ashland 
C. E. Latimer 
CANADA 
Montreal 
Catholic High School 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


_NEW YORK 
°3 Park Place 


CHICAGO 
11 No. Jefferson St. 


DETROIT 
233 W. Congress St. 


NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 





Hamilton, Ontario 


























THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE 


While we can give very prompt service on Locker 
shipments, the time spent in planning the installa- 
tion, transit, and the time necessary for erection, 
will bring the opening of the fall term all too soon, 
unless preliminary arrangements are made now for 
your new Lockers. 


By giving the Locker problem immediate attention, 
Berloy Lockers can be in place and ready for the 
fall opening of school, without any frantic, last- 
minute rush. 

Our complete catalog Y-7 will assist you in deciding 
upon suitable types and sizes. Ask our nearest office 


3ERLOY 


STEEL LOCKERS 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Roanoke 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Dallas 
Jacksonville 
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One of the 34 CLEVELAND, OHIO, SCHOOLS 
recently equipped with 


“SMITH’S IMPROVED” PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


It is the Exit Lock 





Our Gravity Exit 
Lock is the most per- 
fect Mechanical Ex- 
pression of the Exit 
Lock Idea that has 
ever been developed. 


It is the Ex‘ Lock 
with Two Locks and 
without a Single 
Spring in either lock. 





with Lever Action at 
the Crossbar to open 
the Door. There is 
No Spring Action and 
No Spring Tension. 
It is the One Exit 


Lock of 


Operation, 


Unfailing 
built on 
Everlasting Princi- 
ples for Everlasting 


Service. 


WRITE for our NEW CATALOG No. 20. 


Another remarkable ALL RIM Device, is “SMITH’S IM- 
PROVED” HORIZONTAL RIM EXIT LOCK, which 
contains the following Features: 


Easily and Quickly applied, because no MORTISING is 


required. 


Contains only ONE SPRING (that which throws the Latch 
Bolt), even when furnished with Cylinder, and Knob or 
Handle for OUTSIDE OPERATION. 


FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO. 


79 Clay St. 


Newark, N. J. 


The Lock Smith’s of Superior Exit Devices. 
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“PROJECTED” SASH 














DAVID LUPTON’S 





More light and air are 
gained by using these 
graceful solid steel win- 
dows. No weight boxes— 
no clumsy wood framing— 
no sticking sash that refuse 
to budge. The tilting ven- 
tilators exclude ordinary 
rain and deflect drafts, and 
give 66 per cent ventila- 
tion, against 50 per cent 
for sliding sash. 


Cost is surprisingly low. 


Ask your architect, and 
write for Catalogue 110. 


SONS COMPANY 


Clearfield and Tulip Sts. Philadelphia 
*Chicago Boston *Detroit 
New York St. Louis *Buffalo 
Pittsburgh *Cleveland *Atlanta 
Dallas 


*Warehouses in these cities 


Canadian Manufacturers: 


The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 




















Sheldon Builds 


A Postal Card Inquiry Brings Our Latest Catalog 
88 Pages, 174 Illustrations, 10 Model Layouts 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
Laboratory Tables, and Vocational School Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


SCIENCE LABORATORY 
TABLES 
For: Chemistry, Physics, Bi- 
ology, Agriculture and General 
Science. Strongly constructed; 
beautifully finished; pedagogi- 
cally correct. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 

DOMESTIC ART TABLES 
Domestic Science _ Tables 
equipped with Sheldon magne- 
sium enamel tops. Guaranteed 
10 years against leaking, crack- 
ing or warping. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
BENCHES 
Built for rough usage, will stand 
the pulling and tugging of ir- 
responsible students. Vises 
guaranteed unconditionally for 
ten years. 


DRAWING AND ART 
TABLES 
Designed to give the highest 
pedagogical efficiency to the art 
and drawing departments. 
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Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 














Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 
MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 


Can be instantly adjusted. 


Effective | THE 
Durable 

Good Looking 
Easily Adjusted 


Cannot Get Out of 


The 


the market. 


Order mitting 
tion. Operates 
and easily. 
Makes possible a gle shade 


Adjust-or is 
shade. 


proper circulation of the 
air and insures an 


abundant light distrib- 


cost. 
ution. Can be made of 
or any standard 
cloth. 
, ; , Can be mounted 
Fixtures in both drawings are 


exaggerated in size to show de- 


tails more clearly. casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Chicago 


3636 Iron St. 


For service and quality use Maxwell’s 


Dependable Window Shades. 


“ADJUST-OR” 
WINDOW SHADE 


(Patent Pending) 

most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
window ventila- 
smoothly 
Where a sin- 
is desired the 


Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 


of casing or on outside of 


ideal 


canvas 
shade 


inside 




















CHATS DURING RECESS. 

Now some fellow down East has discovered 
that the radio will eventually eliminate the 
teacher. He says the “university of air” is on 
the way. A lesson is broadcasted from the 
superintendent’s office to classrooms all over the 
land instructing millions of pupils at one and 
the same time. That ought to be welcome news 
to the school board that is hard pressed for 
funds. ’ 

Edison says that movie films will soon replace 
books in the schoolroom. That settles the text- 
book business. But, what shall we do with the 


various state textbook commissions? Turn 
them into censorship boards? 
Here is a squelcher! When the Sumner, 


Washington, school board called a taxpayers 
meeting to discuss school finances the editor of 
the American Standard of that city said: 

“The Standard urges that you attend this 
meeting and listen to the diagnosis of your case 
that you may learn how sick you are and why 
you are ill. Get first hand information on the 
proposed remedy and decide whether or not you 
will take anaesthetic and allow your property 
confiscated by degrees, or whether you prefer 
to have your purse taken from you just 
like the doctors do your appendix. 

Mother and daughter graduated at the same 
time at the Moline, IIl., township high school. 
The mother managed her household in an ex- 
cellent manner while she attended school with 
her daughter. There are many mothers that 
need the same sort of education and daughter 
companionship. 

More than five hundred New York City teach- 
ers got together for a luncheon meeting where 
everybody was a guest of honor and nobody was 
called upon for a speech. Well, what do you 
know about that! 


The Mead, Colorado school board sometime 
ago made the ruling that the superintendent 
must be a married man. The newly appointed 


superintendent, L. G. Griebling, is a single man, 
but has been given time to qualify by next 
spring. He has promised to qualify. 

In reporting on the success of high school 
graduates at college, Superintendent John R. 
Patterson of Jucyrus, Ohio said: “Out of thirty 
who entered college last year twenty-five passed 
successfully the first semester, and those who do 


not pass generally are the influential—and that’s 
the hell of it’ he added. Well, he probably ut- 
tered quite tersely a big truth. 

At Tecumseh, Michigan the superintendent 
found it expedient to whip a pupil. Thereupon 
the father whipped the superintendent, went in- 
to court and paid his fine. Now there is one 
more parent who has a good whipping due him. 

The slate age in the history of schools! At 
Victoria, B. C., the school board considered the 
elimination of paper pads in the interest of 
economy. And then someone said: “Going back 
to the slate age? No, Never.” And the paper 
pad will continue. 

When the teacher’s salary raise was before 
Congress, the Washington mothers crowded the 
galleries ready for a demonstration in aid of 
the measure. After they applauded, they were 
admonished not to do so again, and then the 
proposed raise was tabied by a vote 103 to 14. 
Rousing demonstrations do not raise salaries. 


The city administration of Buffalo, ms es 
denied the increase of the superintendent’s 


salary as fixed by the board of education. Then 
the latter employed a lawyer to fight the case 
in court, and won. Now the administration 
must pay both the salary increase and the law- 
ver’s fees. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett’s recent attack on the 
country’s school system has had some effect. 
An alderman in New Bedford, Mass., after 
reading the attack said: “Apply the brakes. 


No junior high school for this town!” 
“Fur flies at city school board meet when 


Mrs. Miller charges double-cross practiced de- 
spite secret agreement.” All this constitutes 
a headline in a Knoxville, Tenn. newspaper. 
And would you think that a southern school 
board would wear furs at this time of the 
year! 

A writer recently inquired whether business 
women were better dressed than teachers. Well, 
that depends on what you call good dressing. 
The woman teacher has refrained from the ex- 
tremes in scantiness of garment and variety of 
color. 

The school board of West Hazelton, Pa., meets 
in an eighth grade classroom. The pupils of 
that room have now petitioned the board mem- 
bers to refrain from smoking. That board has 
chosen the wrong meeting place. 


A school principal at Kewanee, IIl., went into 
bankruptcy, owing $10,530.73 with $1,500 as- 
sets. The main items of indebtedness were 
grocery bills, coal bills and garage bills. He 
evidently reasoned that if the school board 
didn’t come across sufficiently the creditors 
would have to. Another way of making ends 
meet between a low salary and the high cost 
of living. 

The Average School Superintendent. 

When the superintendents met in convention 
at Cleveland a newspaper man described what 
he believed to be the “average American school 
superintendent” as follows: 

“He is a studious man, slightly stooped, with 
piercing, spectacled eyes, well creased trousers 
and highly polished shoes, and in age some- 
where between 37 and 49. He is married, and 
has two or three children, and owns a small 
automobile. He belongs to two lodges. He 
reads two daily papers, two professional jour- 
nals and two non-professional magazines, and 
spends for books and magazines $200 to $400 a 


year. He has 34 to 46 teachers working under 
him. He is a leader in the life of his com- 
munity. And his salary is somewhere between 


$2,876 and $4,050 a year. 

“And how does he give the service he does, 
for that amount of money, and keep it up year 
after year?” asks the Kokomo, Ind., Dispatch. 
“You'll have to ask the superintendent him- 
self about that. The one sure thing is that the 
average municipal employer of that average 
educator gets the worth of its money.” 

More Men Teachers Wanted. 

“Less than fifteen out of every one-hundred 
teachers in Massachusetts today are men and 
the feminization of the schools is a reality,” 
Frank W. Wright, state director of elementary, 
secondary and normal schools said recently. 

“More men are needed who will make it a 
real profession. Girls take it up mostly merely 
as an occupation until they can get married. 
They have more time to themselves and a long 
summer vacation. It should pay enough, how- 
ever, so that women and girls will be willing to 
take it up as a profession. 

“We should have more men teachers, we 
should make teaching a profession and we 
should require two years of service from our 
normal school graduates.” 
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The Mohawk Machine Answers the Blackboard Question 


(U.S. Patent Serial Number 590867) 








REPRESENTATIVES 
Jt 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
Cambridge, Newark, 
Mass. Os. 


NORTHWESTERN 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HUB SCHOOL SUPPLY 
Co. 


Aberdeen, 8. C. 





METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Cc. A. BRYANT 
Dallas, Tex. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
ws 


DOBSON-EVANS CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SUPERIOR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & 
STATIONERY CO. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 








no dirt, no dust, no inconvenience. 
furnished. 





AMONG THE SUPRINTENDENTS. 

—David M. Ward was reelected superinten- 
dent of the Wilmington, Delaware schools. 

Prof. H. B. Moore, principal of the girls’ 
high school, Louisville, Ky., was killed in an 
automobile accident March 27th. He was born 
in Willsboro, Essex County, N. Y., October 23, 
1871 and came to Louisville after having taught 
in the Indianapolis high schools. He became 
principal in Louisville in 1916. He has been 
succeeded by H. B. Tinsley. 

-R. W. Fairchild has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the Fond du Lac, Wis., schools. A 
local editor says: “The city is fortunate to 
have a man of his ability and ideals at the 
head of its schools.” 

R. J. McMahon who has been at the head 
of the Shawano, Wis., schools for the past three 
years has accepted the superintendency of the 
New London, Wis., schools. 

New York, N. Y. Approximately 2,000 sub- 
stitute teachers have asked the board for in- 
creases in salary. Among the reasons given for 
the increase are that substitute teachers are al- 
ways ready to answer the call of the board when 
needed. Their work is not continuous and they 
may be dropped at a moment’s notice. Their 
compensation is not sufficient to meet the com- 
mon necessities of life. They are given a vaca- 
tion without pay and lose all holiday money. 
They have given five, ten, fifteen or twenty 
years of service and still receive a compensa- 
tion not in keeping with the living wage of the 
day. 

—Changes in the type of examinations pre- 
scribed for applicants for licenses to teach in 
the New York City schools have been predicted 
by the chairman of the board of examiners. 
The first change will be along the lines of the 
new examination paper in English in the recent 
examination for license for promotion. The plan 
follows the practice of standardized tests and 
lists a number of statements for the candidate 
to indicate as false or true. It also groups a 
number of words bearing upon incidents or 
events in literature, the candidate being required 
to underscore the correct one. As English is 
the most difficult subject on which to work, it 
is expected that the preparation of the other 
subjects will be simpler. 





ARE YOUR BOARDS GRAY AND GREASY? DOES THE SURFACE APPEAR TO PEEL OFF? 


It is not the boards—it is the foreign substance on their surface. 


A slate blackboard is always naturally black. 
The Mohawk Machine grinds this matter off—liquids will not remove it. 


The boards are not removed from the wall— 
We guarantee to resurface all slate boards equal to new or new boards will be 


MOHAWK SLATE MACHINE AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2121 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Coatesville, Pa. The school board has adopt- 
ed a ten percent increase in tuition fees for non- 
resident students. About four hundred students 
will be affected by the change. 

—Supt. J. M. Gwinn of New Orleans, La., has 
declared that no propaganda is- found in the 
history textbooks used in the schools. A special 
committee of teachers inspects textbooks before 
they are placed in use and a constant check is 
kept on un-American expressions. 

Columbus, O. The schools this year face a 
possible deficit of $200,000, according to esti- 
mates of school officials. 
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DETAILS OF CHAIR WIRING. 

The tyne of wiring. illustrated was developed in the South 
Cache, Utah, high school and from experience on about 
500 chairs which have been in use three or four years, has 
been found better than the usual type The directions fo1 
the wiring may be summarized in brief as follows: 

Drill holes with small drill slightly larger than wire 
Double holes should be one-half inch apart With string 
measure for the length of wire needed Fold the wire 
sharply at the center and insert the ends in the bow (from 
inside towards outside). Cross the wires and insert in the 
legs on the opposite side Pull the wires tight Allow 
three inches, 1‘”" for slack to twist and 1.” to clinch in 
ley 

Drive the end-head formed snug to the ler Twist with 
an aw! between the pair of wires-to the rear legs and the 
pair to the front legs. (All together.) Twist above the 


seat at A E. Perry Van Leuven 


Steubenville, O. A report on the results of 
intelligence tests conducted in five of the schools 
has recently been made by E. H. Duffy, super- 
vising principal of the LaBelle View School. The 
report covers tests made during 1922 and 1923 
and includes 2,000 children or approximately 
one-half of the school population. The survey 
disclosed that there are 847 children in the five 
buildings who are mentally retarded from one- 
half to five years, while an almost identical 
number are accelerated as much as five and one- 
half years. The purpose of the tests is to dis- 
cover the retarded children and to give each 
class such work as they are capable of per- 
forming. Each child is encouraged to progress 
under conditions that are normal and courses 
are adapted to that end. 

-Chicago, Ill. During the first year of its 
service, the new school board will aim to save 
the tax-payers $160,000 on the coal bill for the 
public schools. The total cost will not exceed 
$800,000, whereas last year’s supply cost $960,- 
000. Fifty per cent more bids were submitted 
this year than were submitted last year. 

Canton, Ill. In June the citizens voted at 
an election for an increased tax rate for the 
maintenance of the schools. The school board 
finds it is running behind each year and is com- 
pelled to borrow many thousands of dollars to 
operate the schools. The estimated amount of 
the new rate will be about fifty cents on each 
$100 of assessed valuation. ; 

—New York, N. Y. A further increase in 
part-time classes in congested sections next fall 
is predicted by Director H. W. Nudd of the Pub- 
lice Education Association. There are now near- 
ly 357,000 children on part-time and makeshift 
double session programs, approximately 22,000 
more than a year ago. It was planned to have 
10,000 sittings ready by the opening of schools 
in September but the building strike has delayed 
all building activities. Instead of the 40,000 sit- 
tings not more than 17,000 will be available 
and these will be absorbed by the 25,000 or 
more new pupils, leaving at least 8,000 children 
in excess, to share sittings with an equal number 
of other children, and increasing the part-time 
and double sessions by at least 16,000. 

—The Augusta, Me., school system is con- 
fronted with a $39,000 deficit which must be met 
by an additional tax levy. 
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Ventilation 


in some form or other is a big 
factor in schools —and MID- 
WEST AIR FILTERS are un- 
questionably the solution to all 
dirt and dust problems that con- 
front school officials. 


MIDWEST 
AIR FILTERS 


installed in a modern school means low maintenance— 
requires no skilled help for operation— and are the 
means by which clean, pure air is delivered. 





The units can be installed in any available space—are 
easy to clean, and have been proved to be a decidedly 
beneficial factor in the hygienic conditions of a school 
building. 


Send for your copy Bulletin F-11 


Midwest Steel and Supply Co. 
Main Office: 100 E. 45th St., New York 


Offices in Principal Cities 


























Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 
Jos. W. Baker, Architect. 


Conservation of fuel is the most important work of the American people. 
The problem of fuel saving is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, 
N. J., by the use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in 
the Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 


Pure air and proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student 
health and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating 
stands clearly alone as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, 
temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of dust and health- 
fully humidified, positively supplied to each room, is made exactly right for that 
room independent of every other room and distributed thoroughly throughout 
the room without drafts. 


Our Engineering force is at your service. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
437-439 West 16th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 





















































| In Ohio 
84 Public Schools 


are equipped for ash removal 


with G&G Telescopic Hoists 


> 











Sige completely equipped Model E electric 
power Hoist illustrated is very popular in 
larger schools where ash accumulation is con- 
siderable. With it, one man can easily per- 
form the entire work of bringing ashes to grade 
level. Tests for current consumption have 
shown that this model will raise as much as 
151% tons of ashes in one kilowatt hour. Dis- 
tance between cellar and grade level of course 
affects the amount of current consumed. 

In large schools, where sidewalk opening permits 
truck to drive alongside, the Model D Electric Hoist 
is preferable, as its overhead crane makes it possible 


to deposit ashes directly in truck without rehandling 
at grade. 


Hand power 
schools. 


models are available for smaller 


If you are interested in the complete story, write us. 
Your architect has our catalog on file. 


GILLIS &€ GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway New York 
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Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic COP re TAOIST 
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NOW 


before another year of worry, 
lest you be called to account for 
a sacrifice of precious lives be- 
cause you did not provide safe 
fire escapes. 


The STANDARD SPIRAL 
SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE is the 
safest escape, because: 


1. Its entrances at floor levels make it easily ac- 
cessible. 


2. Its high guard shields descending passengers 
from flame and smoke. 


3. Its smooth, galvanized runway offers a quick 
path to safety. 


Know more about these safe fire escapes. Send for our 
spiral fire escape catalog—TODAY. 


TANIDA\IR 


CONVEYOR COMPANY. [J 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL. Cleveland, O. 
227 Fulton St. 549 W. Washington St. 1108 Hippodrome Bldg. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities. 
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One of the many Standard Spiral Slide Fire 
Escapes installed on Milwaukee Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















CENTURY SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Safeguard the health of the pupil and teacher by considering first and most 
carefully the proper kinds of sanitary drinking fountains. Now is the time 
to go over your equipment. Not how cheap the drinking fountains you might 
use, but how efficient, practical and sanitary. Install CENTURY Bubblers 
and Fountains, assuring yourselves of the advantages offered in superior sani- 

tary drinking fountains, produced by the pioneers in sanitation. 
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Pate nted 
nameled Wall Bracket Fountain, with Individual Bubblers 


and Self-Closing Stop ¢ ocks 


Let Leader Waterfy your school a3 enna, Dette, at 


High School, Wapella, Illinois 4. '; 
A. L. PILLSBURY, Architect, Bloomington, Illinois 






tae but two of a full representative line. 
A Leader Water System is one of those conveniences that performs its oe) ae feted saline - eine gaan 
service so quietly, so dependably that one forgets the unseen heavy ail 
duty oil cased pump and sturdy tank that keeps the water under pres- 
sure at the faucets. 


“oa fect sanitation with sturdy construc- 
tion and attractive design. 


Because of this freedom from mechanical liability, Leader affords the 
finest kind of water service and fire protection for country schools, 
country homes, great estates, country clubs and isolated factories. 
For 20 years Leader has been Leader in fame as well asin name. 


Leader units are complete both tank and pumps, built and guaranteed by one 
manufacturer. Leader engineers will be glad to solve your water proble 


no 
matter how complicated—Standard Leader Tanks from 42 gallons to 20,000 gall 


ons 








FIRE TRAP CLASS 











pumps with capacity of from 112 gallons to 3,000 gallons an hour or more Special 
fabrication if your demand is greater. 
. ' 4- 
Note to Architects and Engineers: We will gladly send you a « py of “Pu £ 
Engineer” at request on your stationery. Patented 
: ; Wall Bracket Design with 
Leader Tank and Equipment for Water, Air and Oil Vitreous Porcelain Bow 
SSRR RSS CT TST R RRR TREE RRR ite a a say a — 
7 a. P . se é ate 2. 4 z pg é - 
s péR-TRAHER,, LEADER-TRAHERN is0., Decatur, Illinois a to cover and fill every need. { Lavatory or Sink Bubbler 
. g” Not Inc. New York: 21 E. 40th St Chicago: 327 S. La Salle St . 
e * Gentlemen: Kindly send me catalog and full information on : 
= WATER SUPPLY DIVISION, Leader Water Systems for schools and insolated properties TR A] TTT y TS, y y QI \f & 
y_waTen surrey o CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
Name 

a \ : * ‘sts . — 7 
= ~ADER ipon WO A : Department “B BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
s Address ® 
’ : 
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Handy Slabs 
Permit easy handling. 


Bee ea 





QUICK DELIVERIES 


Lowered Costs 


The first cost of Beaver Blackboard is considerably less 
than slate, and little more than that of composition boards, 
over which it has distinct advantages. 
dealers and school supply houses throughout the country 
are equipped to furnish the genuine, and prepared to make 
Cost of installation is unusually light 
and years of dependable 
Beaver Blackboard the most economical 
blackboard you can buy. 


prompt deliveries. 


your schools. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


AVER BLACKBOARD 


TWO COLORS ~BLACK AND GREEN 


Now is the time to get facts on materials for improving 
Write us today for samples, literature and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


Hundreds of good 


service make 
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STANDARDIZATION AND ECONOMY. 

Millions of dollars could be saved by muni- 
cipal and state governments and by the indus- 
tries of the United States through the unifica- 
tion and standardization of purchase specifica- 
tions, P. G. Agnew, secretary of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee declared on 
May 16 in an address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents. 

“The purchasing agents of state and muni- 
cipal government departments are spending ap- 
proximately $700,000,000 yearly for supplies, 
materials of construction and other products,” 
Mr. Agnew said, “but these purchases are for 
the most part uncodrdinated. In many cities 
and states perhaps half a dozen different de- 
partments may be buying the same materials at 
the same time but at different prices and under 
different specifications, or with no specifications 
at all. Such a condition of course, is conducive 
to great waste. Industry’s purchases are even 
greater than those of State and municipal 
governments combined. It has been estimated 
that the industries represented in the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents alone spend 
more than one billion dollars a year for mater- 
ials and supplies. Although the waste resulting 
from uncodrdinated purchases is undoubtedly 
much smaller in industry than among local and 
state departments, it is certain that in industry, 
also, hundreds of millions of dollars could be 
saved by national standardization of purchase 
specifications, of methods for analysis of ma- 
terials, and of sizes, types and styles. 

Meaning of Standardization. 

“Industrial standardization means to single 
out specific products and materials, to settle 
upon their properties and dimensions, and to 
concentrate upon them in production and in use 

all to the end of bringing about the greatest 
overall industrial efficiency possible. This in 
volve Uniformity in dimensions necessary to 
secure interchangeability of supplies, and the 
interworking of apparatus and of parts and 
concentration upon the best number of types, 


sizes and grades of manufactured products. 
“The number of individuals and organizations 
interested in anv particular piece of standardi- 
Zatior work inereases greatly as it develops 
fron of these stages to the next. On this 


account, and for many other reasons, the diffi- 
culties increase in a greater ratio from stage 
to stage than do the number of parties at inter- 
est. 


Standardization Work of Firms and Associa- 
tions. 

“Standardization by individual firms is well 
developed in all the principal industrial countries. 
It is an essential element in mass production. 
Unquestionably, up to the present it has been 
pushed farthest in the United States. Stan- 
dardization by societies and associations has al- 
so been greatly developed in industrial coun- 
tries. In many cases standards so developed 
have come into such general use as to make 
them essentially national in character. In far 
more numerous cases such standards are re- 
ceiving increasing recognition, but systematic 
codperation and understandings with other in- 
terested bodies will be necessary to make possi- 
ble full national recognition. As examples of 
important work carried out by societies and as- 
sociations, these may be mentioned: the great 
group of purchase specifications and methods of 
testing for a large number of materials which 
have been formulated by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, and which have had a 
far-reaching influence in the supplies of ma- 
terials to a large group of manufacturing and 
consuming industies; the dimensional standards 
for parts and supplies for automobiles developed 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers, which 
have been an essential factor in the enormous 
development of the automobile industry; the 
large amount of the dimensional standardiza- 
tion and specification work carried out by the 
railroads, extending over nearly half a century; 
and the standardization rules of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, which have 
played a fundamental role in the development 
of electric machinery and apparatus. 

Sixteen Nations Adopt. 

“The movement for industrial standardization 
along national lines, although a recent one, is 
now getting well under way. There are now 
sixteen national standardizing bodies in all. 

“The first step was taken by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in 1917 by ap 
proaching the American Society of Civil Engin 
eers, the American Institute of Mining Engi- 


neers, the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, and the American Society for Testing 
Materials, as a result of which a joint commit- 
tee was organized to study the problem. It took 
a full year to bring about a thorough reorgani- 
zation with the modifications necessary to make 
the plan acceptable to the numerous bodies con- 
cerned, industrial, technical, and governmental. 

“The work has grown very rapidly. Forty 
‘American Standards’ and ‘Tentative American 
Standards’ have already been approved, and a 
hundred other projects are under way. In the 
work more than two hundred national organi- 
zations are participating through accredited re- 
presentatives and more than a thousand men are 
serving on committees. 

“The federal government is one of the largest 
purchasers of industrial products, both as to 
the amount and the range of supplies which it 
requires. In the past, each of the various de- 
partments and independent establishments of the 
government has had its own specifications upon 
which it purchased its supplies. The diversity 
of the various government specifications, their 
departures from usual commercial production, 
and the special features frequently required 
became very troublesome to the manufacturing 
industries. This remained true to a large ex- 
tent until very recently.” 

How the Government Does. 

“One of the early acts of the first director of 
the budget was the organization of the Federal 
Specifications Board, the purpose of which is 
the unification, so far as is feasible, of all 
government specifications. The board is com- 
posed of representatives designated by the vari- 
ous purchasing agencies of the federal govern- 
ment under the chairmanship of the director of 
the Bureau of Standards. The board has adopted 
more than seventy specifications and is actively 
at work on many more ; 

“A great deal of essential work has been ac- 
complished in securing international uniformity 
in the use of fundamental units and methods of 
measurement which are a prerequisite to nearly 
all phases of industrial standardization. The 
various national standardizing bodies are co- 
Operating with each other. While this is yet 
of an entirely informal nature, very substantial 
progress has been made. This includes work on 
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You Demand Much 
Of Book Covers 


WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 
WILL “STAND UP” 


and Serve You as They Are Serving Thou- 
sands of Satisfied Patrons Everywhere. 


The Walraven Book Cover is a strong, efficient cover. 


The 


double corners and back insure a cover that will stand the brunt 
of use and abuse to which textbooks are subjected. 


The Walraven Cover is designed to be quickly, easily and 


permanently adjusted to any book. 


Your Jobber will supply your needs. 


They come in two sizes. 








Walraven Covers save 


50% on School Books. 


Reinforced — The 
Cover is an 


Walraven Book 
attractive one-piece 
cover, made of strong Kraft paper, 
attractive in appearance and easy 
to adjust. 


Adjustable—-The double corner and 
back reinforces the Walraven covers 
where the wear is greatest. It fits 
snugly and stays on. 


Write for Sample. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


DALLAS 





CHICAGO 














such items as ball bearings, systems of dimen- 
sional gaging, nuts and bolts and similar prob- 
lems, including some work on specifications. 


A Thousand Chances to Save. 


“More than one thousand outstanding oppor- 
tunities for the elimination of economic waste 
through the simplification of varieties and sizes 
of products are presented in the first analysis 
of findings in the survey carried on during re- 
cent months by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee at the request of Secre- 
tary Herbert C. Hoover of the Department of 
Commerce. This is in the form of a summary of 
answers to a questionnaire sent out by the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, one of the 
member bodies of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, to selected lists of its 
membership which includes all members of its 
professional division, and shows 123 suggestions 
of important standardization opportunities in 
the automotive and aircraft industries; 115 op- 
portunities in building material industries; 54 
opportunities among electrical appliances and 
supplies; 291 opportunities in tools and other 
machine shop equipment; 64 opportunities in 
paper, catalogs, books and printing; 200 op- 
portunities in boilers, valves, pumps, pipe sup- 
plies and kindred products; 37 opportunities in 
the railroad field, and 191 opportunities in mis- 
cellaneous industries. 

“The A. S. M. E. questionnaire called for sug- 
gestions as to three distinct types of simplifica- 
tion opportunities: Finished products in which 
the number of lines could be reduced; finished 
products in which the varieties of each line could 
be reduced in number; and raw materials of 
construction or of manufacture which may be 
reduced in the number of varieties or kinds. 

“The answers to this questionnaire represent 
nation-wide distribution of opinion, both geo- 
graphically and from the point of view of vari- 
ety of industry.” 


AN INSTRUCTIVE STATE SCHOOL 
PORT. 


The annual report of the department of pub- 
lic instruction of New Jersey just issued is ex- 
ceptionally illuminating along the financial side 
of the school status of the state. Some rather 


RE- 


remarkable tables have been prepared showing 
the financial ability of cities and counties, and 
the per capita school costs. 

One table enumerates the assessed valuation 
of the cities, aggregating the sum of $2,206,- 
955,042. This table, too, shows’ that the per 
capita wealth of the cities ranges from $418.37 
to $3,888.41. 

The counties are also enumerated as to popu- 
lation, taxable wealth, current school costs, etc., 
etc. Here it develops that the cost of school 
maintenance per $1000 valuation ranges from 
$6.98 to $16.13. 

Another table enumerates the wealth of the 
cities on the per capita of the school child basis. 
This shows that the wealth ranges from $1,893.- 
89 to $15,855.82 per child. 

In brief the report has been worked out to the 
last detail so that every unit, large and small, 
may know exactly what its total and per capita 
wealth is, and just how much is expended for the 
schools on the per pupil basis. The subject of 
taxation is dealt with in a most thorough man- 
ner as is the subject of state support. 

The report is issued by John Enright, State 
School Commissioner and Herbert N. Morse, 
Business Manager. 

A TEST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

The Schoolmasters Club of Michigan has in- 
vestigated the subject of teachers’ agencies. It 
secured the opinions of a number of leading 
school superintendents and also invited expres- 
sions from teachers’ agencies. The opinions and 
expressions thus gained are presented in the 
form of a report without appending summary 
and conclusions. The reader is left to draw his 
own conclusions. 

These are to the effect, however that the 
teachers’ agencies are performing a real service 
to the teaching profession and to the cause of 
education. Some abuses practiced in the past 
are recalled, as well as lapses on the part of 
teachers who failed to comply with the condi- 
tions entered into. There are disgruntled teach- 
ers who never receive the position they believe 
themselves entitled to. Here and there some 
one suggests that the teachers agency business 
might become the concern of the educational 


association or the government and thus be taken 
out of private hands. On the other hand, many 
superintendents report that they found the priv- 
ate teachers agencies “to be fair and square” 
and that individual enterprise frequently ren- 
ders better service than public control. 


The teachers’ agencies in responding to the in- 
quires made frankly state their methods of deal- 
ing with school authorities and teachers. The 
position taken is well stated by one of the agency 
managers who says: “I am glad to learn that 
your committee is concerning itself with this 
matter. Personally I feel that every agency 
should have a definite code of ethics that it pub- 
lishes so that the educational world will know 
for what they stand. We are endeavoring to 
do the highest kind of professional work, and 
we welcome criticism as to our policies. We 
take the attitude that to be successful commer- 
cially we must first succeed professionally and 
that fitting the teacher to his work and filling 
the position with the teacher who fits is a real 
professional service.” 


Tenth Anniversary. 


The tenth anniversary of the Newark Normal 
School, at Newark, N. J., was observed on April 
7th, at a gathering of the faculty and six hun- 
dred graduates. The school was organized and 
established as a state normal school in 1913 
with a faculty of eighteen and an enrollment of 
less than four hundred students. The maximum 
enrollment of 1,200 students which was reached 
this year makes it one of the large normal 
schools of the country. During the ten-year 
period nearly three thousand graduates have 
taken their places on the teaching forces of this 
and other states and the reports of their work 
have reflected credit upon the institution from 
which they were graduated. 


A feature of the celebration was the presen- 
tation to the school by the faculty and alumn! 
of a portrait of Hon. M. A. Rice, president of 
the state board of education, through whose ef- 
forts the school was established, and since that 
time a supporter of the institution. Dr. W. 5- 
Willis, principal, gave a brief history of the 
school and a poem, written by Dr. Willis, was 
read by a member of the faculty. 
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Makes MEDART See-Saws Stronger 


The beam construction of MEDART See-Saws 
is but another of the many features of superior- 
ity to be found in all MEDART Playground 
Apparatus. 


A beam for a see-saw is an inno- 


vation—it has much greater strength than the 
old style flat board—and besides, it limits the 
use of one see-saw to two children unless extra 
seats are provided, which can be readily done. 
This precaution against over-crowding avoids 


danger of accidents. 


Another important point—the fulcrum permits of 
It is 
heavily built to take all the strain put upon it. 
Children are delighted with the saddle type of seat. 
The handles afford 
a comfortable grip and prevent smashed fingers. 


adjusting the see-saw to different weights. 


It is made of galvanized steel. 


sa 


| 





R 
=" PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


thought to every detail of 
MEDART Playground Apparatus and its many fea- 
tures of recognized superiority—all make for SAFE- 
TY, SERVICE and DURABILITY. For this reason, 
MEDART Equipment has been, for 50 years, the first 
MEDART 
prices are much lower than you would expect for 


The careful devoted 


cheice of careful buyers everywhere. 
apparatus of such outstanding 


merit. 





Send for 
Catalog ‘*M-5”’ 


It illustrates the full line of 
MEDART Playground Equip- 


ment. 





Also contains informa- 











tion on playground planning, 
based on our long experience in 


] istration shows the 


Ve dart 


and mtpro 


Be am Constriuc- 


: this work. 
eC rui- 


This catalog free 
on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 


Catalog on Request 
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Good Work and 
Perfect Ventilation 


Good work in the school room requires perfect circulation of 
air. Many schools are providing this kind of circulation (sup- 
plementing other means of ventilation) with the new Wurldsbest 
Window Ventilator. The hoods over the openings and the wire 
screen on the inside effectively exclude rain, dust, soot and in- 
sects, while at the same time they admit a constant even flow 
of fresh, pure air, regardless of weather conditions. The result 
is perfect ventilation—without draft or dust, without rain or 
snow, without flies or bugs. 


Wurldsbest Window Ventilators are made of heavy sheet metal 
with a beautiful and durable finish of baked enamel. They are 
practically indestructible, cannot get out of order and will not 
rattle in the wind. They are quickly and easily installed, are 
comparatively inexpensive, and will give years of satisfactory 
service. They are manufactured in sizes to fit any window 
dimensions. 


We Will Send Trial 
Ventilator 


(Line drawing of outside of 
window equipped with 
Wurldsbest Window Ventila- 


To give school boards an opportunity Mia” 
tor—school teacher on inside 


to test the Wurldsbest Window Venti- 
lator in actual service, we will send one 
of these ventilators for a ten days’ trial 
on memorandum charge. 


. 
of window.) 


Simply ad- | 
vise us the width of the window sash 

(full width between sash channels) in 

the window in which you wish to tesi i 
the ventilator. If it does not prove its / | 
value, it may be returned at the end of | N 
the ten days and the memorandum 
charge will be cancelled. Full infor- 
mation as to prices on various sizes 
sent with trial shipment or furnished 
on request. 








Special discounts to school 
boards on quantity orders. 


W. N. Johnson Automobile Sheet Metal Works 
640 South J Street Richmond, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Champion Sales Company 
Market Bldg., Euclid and 
East 46th 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Wurldsbest Rainshield 
Ventilator Company 
170 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Champion Sales Company 
609 Chamber of Commerce 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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. Lat : ss 
' WHEN you buy Laboratory Furniture from LEONARD 
PETERSON & CO., INC., you are purchasing more 
\ than so many tables and cases—you are buying Labora- 
tory Furniture backed by thirty years of thorough 
knowledge of a highly specialized industry — you are 
benefited by painstaking attention to all details that go 
to make Laboratory Furniture right in design and quality. ; 
, r 
Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture , 
Office and Factory: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicage, Ill. ; 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbockef Bidg., 42nd and Broadway - 
‘ 
No. 1401 Send for our 
Instructor's 
Desk Catalog 
I AS See : No. 11-A 
Fales Laboratory Desk (Patented 
for Smaller Schools y Dem (Paeans) 
for General Chemistry, Quanti- 
This desk is designed for the smaller tative Analysis, and Organic 
schools, where lack of space or appropriation Chemistry 
will not permit larger and more expensive oy ee ee 
desks. It is appropriate for Sole Manufacturers. 
Physics or Chemistry Laboratory Send for circular describing this desk. | 
or the Lecture Room — 
The five nickel-plated vertical rods are screwed = 
into brass plates, set flush in the table top. These ee a , 
rods are removable, and with the flush wood cover i — 
for the sink, a large clear working surface is secured. - Shir . ‘ N TH 
The smaller rods are 10 mm. diameter, used for j Say 7 When You Buy 
building up ring stand supports, funnel and burette 20 : _ . —_—? 
holders, etc. The larger rods, 19 mm. diameter, ' Filing Equipment, Guide Cards, ' duplic 
support an adjustable wood crossbar, convenient for } Index Cards and Vertical Filing Folders compe 
building up apparatus for various experiments. A petitic 
| Wherever you are the progressive school supply dealers can furnish 
> WEIS' Standard Made, Standard Priced, Superior Articles of It 
' verit for your office requirements Prices quoted apply in North : 
= Central and Eastern States A little higher in the South, South moder 
' vest and West See Coupon below 
with 
; Two Drawer and Multiple busin 
' > Card Index Cabinets ducin 
] “"yhe ideal equipment for Card Filing Systems sarily 
x requiring space for more than 1400 cards and ‘ 
t esigned to take care of unlimited requirements econo 
fop Sections are complete two-drawer files Buy 
Bottom Sections for placing under Tops as filing ductic 
needs demand Eight drawer stack with base 
(at left) for about 12,000 3x5 cards. finished A 
Natural Quartered Oak or Imitation Mahogany, ‘ 
. $24.80 4x6 card size, $2840; 5x8 card size, ; 
Laboratory Furniture $32.80; 6x9 card size, $37.25 i. the 
. ‘ ‘ that 1 
It is selected where the highest educational stand- * . fe ons 
ards in equipment are observed. If interested in i Single Drawer Card Cabinets o Wwe 
equipment for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, |; = For Card Filing Systems that will not require space for more deser’ 
Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science Seniuced Gok Bonen pecmm| PR Fy were Anish All : decad 
or Art, Manual Training or Kindergarten Work— i caref, 
ask for the Kewaunee Book. It is free. : Oak 2, ' 
: a S[2& No. 1924 trate 
a t 3x5, $3.40 Four Drawer Oak re 
Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. j 5x8, $5.00 LETTER. FILE whick 
i 4x6, $4.20 os ann form 
OF Ve , C c FREIG 
i OxS, $5.00 ? In Eastern and and 
, , Central States 
drawers equipped with easily adjusted steel follow blocks to k : peter) 
f e © n pon ttl ag a peaition "“"“Neoaeas ‘on "'e quickly. removed a a, preci; 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS ' fem cabtnst oe _— tilt. Investigate the WEIS Card =~ that 
C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. ' ee new Ifa —- evital 
101 Lincoln St., New York Office j Fibre Board Files, three and four the 1 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue j Card Trays drawers high, finished sales) 
= , : i oe te Light Natural Oak or 
CANADIAN SALES DIVISION inte @ eer? Imitation Mahogany regu] 
265 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Canada. iges reinforced | OF Walnut are priced enn 
BRANCH OFFICES vith strong mate- $4.00 to 66.00 less 8, 
, ; I ; rial. Outside cov- than you would expect lar fi 
Jnicago Inneapolis ansas Uity ouston sittie Roc ered with imported 
De y r- h Cc R.. t - Ss n~ " Oxboes "Ole black and whit to pay when compared ; 
ae —" on, oe Bat + ae glace. asate paper. Capacity about 1200 Cards. No. 35, 3 x5 with other lines. In- resul 
San Francisco Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix size, 60c; No. 46, 4x6 size, 80c; No. 58, 5x8 size, $1.00: No. 69 vestigate this line be- : lep] 
Greensboro, N. C. Albuquerque Salt Lake City 6x9 size, $1.20; No. 49, Check size, $1.20 , , ; fore you buy : depio 
— ® Wi 
THE WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 186 Union St., Monroe, Mich. (New York 52 Park Place whie! 
- _—_ a a FILING SUGGESTIONS Be Sure fact. 
- Send Vour Mow Roviesd Booklet ....... cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccece ‘Complete 4 on t 
— And Big Catalog Free ad! Address schoc 
= , Stat 
— * 0500865900466 0 660600006440 666008686b8 céeoend ee) ( 
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YEARS of knowing-how enter 
oe into the design and work- 
manship of our standard and built- 
to-order educational and technical 
furniture for physics, chemistry, 
agriculture, biology, household eco- 
nomics and manual training. 

To keep your files up to date 


ASK FOR OUR NEW 
CATALOGUE No. 30 
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ENGINEERS and BUILDERS 





The Wiese Mark of quality insures Enduring Satisfaction 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


for an opinion of the character 
of our furniture and of our 
planning service we should be glad 
to refer interested school men to a 





number of the country’s finest 
schools. 

Special design orders promptly 
filled. We can make 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF 
ALL STANDARD DESIGNS 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


12 Sales Offices throughout the Country: Address Factory, Manitowoc, Wis. 








THE AMERICAN SCHOOL TEXTBOOK. 
(Concluded from Page 56) 

effort. The ultimate 

compensation must be derived from that com- 

petition in which the gains outweigh the losses. 


duplication, and waste 


It need not be urged that what applies to 
modern trade and industrial pursuit 
with equal the textbook 
business. The energy that it put forth in pro- 
ducing textbooks, and more textbooks is neces- 
Un- 
economic duplication and overlapping in pro- 
duction is bound to become evident. 


applies 


force to publishing 


sarily attended with some waste energy. 


A writer, Francis D. Curtis, recently said 
in the School Review that: “It cannot be denied 
that to a great extent our system of textbooks 
is wasteful and in many respects may even be 
deserving of scorn and condemnation. Every 
decade sees the publishing of scores of texts, 
carefully written and edited, expensively illus- 
trated, attractive and worthy in every respect, 
which, failing to achieve recognition in the 
form of adoptions, are financially unsuccessful 
and hence soon slip into the discard, unap- 
preciated and practically unknown. The fact 
that each adoption ean place only one text in- 
evitably compels the publishers to bring into 
the fight their best resources in advertising, 
salesmanship, and influence. Too often as a 
result, an inferior book wins out over superior 
ones, and since it alone dominates the particu- 
lar field in that locality for a term of years, the 


results from the standpoint of education are 
deplorable.” 


We would not go to the extreme position 
which the writers of the paragraph takes. In 
fact, we hold that no country on earth produces, 
on the whole, more practical and serviceable 
school books than are produced in the United 
States. If this be true, and we confidently 
believe that it is, then the question follows 


whether the methods employed in reaching the 
desired excellence are wasteful or not. 

The fact inferior book has won its 
way into an adoption is, 
cidental. 


that an 
after all, merely in- 
The real issue here is whether the list 
To hold 
that an inferior book has crept in may, after all, 
only mean that 


of books, as a whole, is a good one. 
a better book might have been 
adopted. 

The modern textbook, as used in the schools 
of this country, is not the product of a pedago- 
gieal highbrow, as this is the case in European 
countries, but usually the work of schoolroom 
workers, based upon actual teaching experience, 
and tested as to its adaptability and service be- 
fore it is published and marketed. 

But, let us assume that scores of textbooks 
carefully written and edited. handsomely illus- 
trated and printed, and skillfully marketed, go 
into the discard again. That is the publisher’s 
His enterprise simply missed the mark. 
Education has lost nothing. 


loss. 


Perhaps, we produce too many schoolbooks, 
make them too attractive, and change them too 
often, or not often enough. But, 
these are the results of American enterprise, 
energy and industry 


sometimes 


in the publishing busi- 
The manufacturer annually scraps ma- 
chinery and tools to make room for the more 
serviceable article. 


ness. 


In the process of achieving 
excellence wasted energy is unavoidable. 

The larger benefits growing out of the com- 
petition between publisher and publisher must 
be found in the quality of the bulk or average 
of textbooks now supplied to the schools of this 
country rather than in a single book or in the 
books of a single district. If there is a rivalry 
in securing competent authorship, excellence in 
book production and in marketing methods, it 
can only result in more desirable, more Suitable 
and ultimately better books. 


The changing conditions in the social, civic 
and economic life of the nation are necessarily 
reflected in the pedagogical method and cur- 
ricula, if progress in education is to be observed. 
The improvements and refinements which ap- 
ply to the work—literature going into the chan- 
nels of commerce and industry, must be applied 
with equal producing the work— 
literature the of the 


energy in 


that goes into schools 


country. 
SCHOOLMASTER PRINCIPLE AND 
PRACTICE. 

Not unlike the manufacturer who speeds up 
the production of articles for which. there hap- 
pens to be a large demand, so the schoolmaster 
stresses studies which seem for the time being 
to be most needed in promoting the wellbeing 
of community, state or nation. 

Thus, the more observant educators have in 
recent years urged the 
They have 
noted here and there a reckless departure from 
the fundamentals of American citizenship, and 
a tendency to 


greater attention to 
study of civics and government. 


undermine those 


tenets which 
make for the orderly progress of the nation and 
for the stability of government. 

The effort to instill a better understanding 
of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, 
as applied to a self-governing nation, is both 
timely and laudable, and speaks well of the 
character and quality of the American educator. 

Some of these have not, however, been clear 
as to principle and practice as applied to mat- 
ters governmental. While they have recognized 
the need at this time for a general awakening 
to the obligations of citizenship, they have also 
fostered tendencies which are not designed to 
uphold the fundamentals of government, as laid 
down by the founders of the Republic. In 
fact, they have with a mistaken zeal departed 
from them. They have espoused stability and 
perpetuity, and in the same breath have cham- 
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TEGER SONG BOOK 
A FAVORITE ART TABLE STEGER S i 
7 4 
Lie iN Sa of 111 : 
eT ee hag oe 
y, OF tal, % C82 tng 
eee Bh Frito Soloct) 
ebenan avonte Selections | |. s 
Community Singing : a 
for Home Happiness f ares 
School Exercises iy used. 
Edited by Dr. J. Lewis Browne res 
This is just the book you need. A comprehensive collec- , et 
tion of old and new favorite songs—patriotic numbers, wente 
folk songs, the melodies close to every heart. 
For instruction purposes this book is ideal. The songs 
greatly desired in school work are included in simple 
keys, correctly arranged. 
Complete with words and music 
Selected paper and careful printing make this book easily readable. 
Priced so low that all schools can afford to give one to every pupil. 
Send for a copy today 
No. 21 with horizontal shelf If you are a teacher or school offi- Pr 
cial, write on your school's letter- = | Je 
head for a free sample copy today. : | {$f A 
VERY HEAVY AND RIGID PRICES: 100 copies, 7 each [f.0.b. 1 M 
se a $1 " ae + agi 
is “ * Singie copies anc ess the Ooze ij 
| Top 23x26 inches, height 30 to 41 inches. Three lots] 10c each, prepaid. ) | 
adjustments, raising, revolving and tilting. _ STEGER & SONS 
aes De aestaring Company i A 
The number of installations of this table is the best a an 
proof of its popularity, and we will be glad 
to refer you to them. D 
| Send for catalog S } 
) 
ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO. : 
Adrian, Mich. : sis ii , 
If it’s a STEGER—it’s the most valuable piano in the world 




















; - ° ° . ‘ . . : ve sa ° a oa » @ F —_— ° 
pioned a change in the original plan of govern- So brilliant an educator as Dr. Nicholas Mur- cation and justify the faith of the American | 
ment. ray Butler, who has always demonstrated ex- people in it, will resist all attempts to break 





as become a well-known fact, among stu- ceptional vision ; isdo i Pic: mee ; : 
It has beco kK I 0 ind wisd m in Ame rican down those principles, to substitute federal con- 
dents and statesmen, that the tendency to load government, and who was prominently mention- , rn 
of a : ; Lt : trol or center regulation for local initiative, : 
upon the federal government too many of the ed and seriously considered as a candidate tor . ree _ a eee , | 
things that belong to the state government. President of the aited States. recently gave 10 displace elasticity for rigidity, or to compel 
has not only been a weakening of local self- utterance to the following: conformity in Prussian fashion instead of up 


government in parts of the country, but a break- “Every American who understands the funda holding liberty in American fashion.” 


down of American institutions.” On this point mental principles which underlie American edu- 


the New York World recently said: 


“The fact that some of these extensions of 


(Conclud-d on Page 139) 


federal authority seem beneficent in themselves 
is beside the point. Whether good or bad, the 
American system of government was not de 
signed to enable a highly centralized authority 
to function. It was established as a govern 
ment of enumerated and delegated powers, a 
government of checks and balances, with the 
idea that all the powers not expressly delegated 
should remain with the states or with the peo 





ple themselves. 

All the trouble comes from the persistent at 
tempt to make the United States Government 
do what its founders never intended it should 


do. Mr. Daugherty himself practically admits 


el 





as much, but he is afraid to meet the logic of 


raed 


the situation and say that there is no wavy out 
except for Congress and the Executive to aban 
don their schemes of further centralization and 
try to get government in the United States back 
to its first principles.” 

sut, happily there also remain far-seeing edu 
eators, who have deprecated the tendeney to 
wards centralization. They have fearlessly and 
vigorously denounced the efforts of a school- 











master coterie to create an educational cabinet 








office and bring the educational interests of the U. & U. 

country under federal domination and control. ALASKA’S AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND S*HOOL OF MINES OPENED AT FAIRBANKS. 

They have given thought to the kind of govern- This shows Governor Scott C. Bone of Alaska (standing directly under the flag) addressing the gathering at 
. : the opening ceremonies of Alaska’s Agricultural College and School of Mines. This is the farthest northern college 

ment that must be maintained as well as to the an the world—located sixty miles farther north than the University of Iceland Seven students were enrolled om 

general question of lovaltv to government the figt day, two girls and five boys, and the whole townof Fairbanks gathered to hear the governor speak at the 

p . . * e _ . 





opening ceremonies 
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Something New! 





A Burner which _ 
burns with a 
BLAST, yet no 
compressed air is 
used. 


Our chemicals 
are put up in 
standard pack- 
ages of 1 oz., %4, 
% and 1 Ib. 
either cartons or 
bottles —no 
paper packages. 
They are all neat 
and attractive — 


Is recommended 
where a contin- 
yous hot blast is 
wanted. 


cost no more 
than others. 
Either technical, 


pure or c. p. 
with printed la- 
bels and Chemi- 
cal symbols. 





Price, $2.50 each 


Chemical Hardware 
Botanical Supplies 
Analytical Funnels 
Blood Testing 
Apparatus 


Pyrex Ware 
Jena Ware 
Agricultural Outfits 
Microscopes, B&L. 


Biological Stains 

Coor’s Porcelain 
Ware 

Water Stills 

Blowpipe Material 

Microscopic Accessories, Graduated Glassware 
Agate Mortars and Pestles at better prices than ever. 
Filtering Paper 
Dreverhoff—S&S—Whatman—Munktell—H. H. C. Co. 


HENRY HEIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Louis. 














FIRE ALARM AND SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


1300 Pupils Make Fire Exit in 
2m. 45s. 


“New York, May 21.—With the recent school house fire horror at 
Camden, S. C., fresh in their minds, 1300 pupils of Evander Childs 
High School, in the Bronx, reached the street in 2 minutes and 
45 seconds today when a fire started in a waste paper chute. The 
fire was confined to the chute. No one was injured. The pupils 
resumed their classes twenty minutes after their exit.” 
This was made possible only by having the most 
modern Fire Alarm and Signal Systems. 
For fifty years, Holtzer-Cabot have been leaders 
in the manufacture and development of Elec- 
trical Signal Systems and today many of the 
country’s leading architects are specifying 
Holtzer-Cabot Systems exclusively. 
The first cost is the last cost with Holtzer-Cabot 
equipment. 

Write for our brochure “Signal Systems for 

Schools.” 


Our engineers are at the service of architects, 
engineers and their clients at all times, just 
communicate with our nearest office. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Electric Signaling Systems 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


125 Amory Street, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 S. State St. 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bldg. 
De 
R 
Bl 


San Francisco, Cal., 408 Claus 


Spreckels Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metro- 
politan Life Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. 





troit, Mich., 1051 Book Blidge. 
timore, Md., 1104 Union Trust 


ig 
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SCHAAR 





Schaar’s 
Green Catalog 


SEV VRS COMPANY 





—be sure it’s Schaar’s 


The Science Apparatus you need for 
your laboratories is listed in SCHAAR’S 
GREEN CATALOG. Our stock of 
apparatus and chemicals for Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology is complete. 
We are filling orders NOW for delivery 
by September Ist. 


Write for our catalog 










SCHAAR @ COMPANY 


556 W. Jackson Blvd. eiiite 
send me 
Chicago, 


your catalog 


of Science Apparatus. 


Illinois 


City and State 


SCHAAR & COMPANY, 
550 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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How Maky Waste Bas- An EVANS VANISHING DOOR Product F 
. FOR SCHOOLS t 

kets Could Withstand 
This Test ? 


OU know what hard usage a school waste basket 
customarily receives,—that only an exceptional 
basket such as the NEMCO can endure it year 
after year and still retain the neat, trim, appear- 
ance that enti- 
tles it to a place 
in the well-or- 
dered class 




























room. The Ar 
fei 
I. 
That Pays for Itself With 
FLOOR SPACE SAVED 
WARDROBES, Class A 
Made of made with Panel Backs, Ends and Divisions, and with I] 
Expanded Metal, doors that swing—not slide—on double pivoted arms, 
anda asive no guides, tracks or rollers, no rattle or squeak ; they 
rate 100% in conservation of space, easy and noiseless 
is practically operation, perfect sanitation and ventilation. Doors tl 
“child - proof.” cannot stick or bind. Hardware can also be purchased 
Built after the separately. 
manner of a More Than a Million Hang Their Wraps in 
skyscraper, of Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobes 
expanded a a a 
ate rade Wlar ataio 
metal, . oe VANISHING DOOR “PICTURES THAT TALK" 
wire, and, with U. S. Reg. Sent on Request 


solid steel bot- 
tom put in to W. L. EVANS 
stay, it chal- - , , oes 
a g ia . 700 Block 0 Washington, Ind. 
world for dura- : 
bility. —_ 
The inside steel | a : 











fF --- o % 

















collar, which 
prevents small 
waste, pencil | 
shavings, etc., 
from sifting 
out, is a fea- | 
ture found in 
no other bas- | 
ket. While the 
neat enamel | 
| 
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— A Hygienic, of 
] | Attractive the 
Closet viou 
for Rural and only 


Village Schools maii 








finish is your 
assurance that 
it will not rust. 





























L 
Selected by the maa 

School Boards of the 

Many Leading tor 

cities SANITARY CLOSET = |||“ 
Wi . CAUSTIC cart 
i this moderately priced nd 

basket wi et your de: ‘ an 
\ h a Psion Meena Ob. OMPLETE in itself —requires no water or sewer. ach 

i | AN tainable of all school Waste passes into ground vault where it is thoroughly a) 

yA AY “ , ain ini chien. disintegrated and sterilized by a powerful chemical solu- la 

YYYYYYY Hit supply houses, or circu : . 

WYN N Wy) lar sent on request tion; needs to be emptied only once or twice a year. goo 

My | vi , ara 

WAY WN) i Guaranteed sanitary and odorless; affords every con- - 

Pi, ONAN) Mi venience of city water toilet and with its vitreous china 
Hf}; y i bowl and standard seat, equals best flush closets in ap- 1 
MY ny H Ny pearance. 

AEBS bui 

Get rid of the old, unsanitary outhouse. Provide this thr 

clean, convenient closet before the fall term begins. Write thr. 

oF, Tin TTT A TRHOMTE | for full information. Ask also about our excellent portable 
H a; BA | FH, 4 @h school heater. “a. 

>» ' fj . "| r + T WW tn 
EXPANDED Vy METAL Co. | '¥ WATERMAN-WATERBURY CO. 8 
— p TE ft. : . F 2 _ . 1 

1214 Old Colony Building 1121 N.E. Jackson St. Minneapolis, Minn. a 
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with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


MICROSCOPE FS 


ESIGNED especially for 


school service, this micro- 


scope combines strong, rugged 
construction and simplicity of ad- 
justment, with the Bausch & 


Lomb standard of accuracy. 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


its mé Vv ah P 
Among its many advantageous Che entire line of Bausch & Lomb 
features are these: ; 
Microscopes represents the pro- 
I. Objective lenses mounted 

directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


rith II. 


gressive development of 70 years 
of optical research and scientific 
lens-making. 





= ‘ Complete information « sausc 
Fine adjustment SO con- " e intorm IOR - B on ch 








ms structed as to avoid breakage & Lomb Microscopes and Accessories will be sent at 
’ cea - . 
hey of cover glass when focused your request; and if you will state your needs, we shall 
less down upon it. be glad to assist you in selecting suitable equipment. 
or - - - : 
a [1] A fool proot fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
° YT Y » _ | 
screw always engaged in- BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
stead of but one, as in others. 
MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 411 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
—= ‘AT > SENT objective, double nose- : = of ; . 
LK” in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 
Schools. Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, 
— ‘ i’ Ts 1 7" TQ opes agnifiers croscopes role or »paratus talopticons 
SPENCER SPEN( ER LENS CO. pes, Magnif ,_M pes, I tion Apparat (Balopt ns), 
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Automobile Lenses and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 














inction of the educator to prepare the 


ther ornamentations has been carried out in 


English collegiate gothic design. 


for the avoidance of purchasing unnecessary 


apparatus for teaching general science the gen 


youth of the land for the duties of citizenship Strictly first class school standards have been eral science rooms have been grouped. The 
so implies a rigid adherence to the principles maintained for all branches of the work. Gil- rooms indicated for student activities, men 
f government upon which this nation was pert N. Edson, of Scranton, Pa., is the archi- teachers, and women teachers should add greatly 
founded. This sacred obligation placed upon tect, Guilbert & Betelle of Newark, N. J., con- to the esprit de corps of teachers and pupils of 
the edueator renders such adherence doubly = cylting architects. the school. 
essential where departure from the same ob- n the baseme are hous » boiler ro : Taste . . 
: I In the basement are housed the | iler room, Practical Utilization of Space. 

viousiv presages danger and dissolution. coal bunker storage, having a capacity of 500 


The nation must look to the schoolmaster not 
only for the training of the youth for citizen- 
ship, but also for his loyal cooperation in the 
those 


the Republie is founded and upon which its 


maintenance of principles upon which 


integrity and perpetuity must be sought. 


NORTH END JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 62) 


In making adequate provision for light, heat, 


board, transformer and janitor 


rooms as well as the fan rooms required by the 


switch 


tons, 


heating system. 
The first floor has ample provision for large 


service to the community. The auditorium, the 


library, the music or small lecture room, a 


separate gymnasium for boys and girls, all have 


} 


been placed in such position as to make them 


The rooms on the third floor are devoted very 


large ly to the h suusehold arts, sewing, cooking, 


and laundering. The work in freehand draw 


ing is to be closely correlated with mechanical 


drawing as well as to furnish the designs used 


in other departments. A considerable part of 


the time of this department will be given over 


to the study of pictures and appropriateness in 


household decorations. The facilities for fur- 


ekie- : ; most accessible to the publie after school hours. nishing school lunches to pupils and faculty are 
and sanitation, the board of education has had The bookkeeping, typewriting, and printing ample. The kitchen is so placed that the odors 
the constant counsel ot Hubert C. Eicher, Direc- rooms are so grouped and so placed as to be arising from cooking will not be noticeable in 
_ ” school buildings se the ones department readily accessible to the principal’s office. The any other part of the building. A freight ele-~ 
of education. Tn the distribution of rooms for room to the left of the entrance has been set  vator has been provided in the northwest corner 
carrying on different school activities, number aside as the medical inspection room and the of the building for the delivers of suplies ts 
‘. and arrangement of rooms the superintendent ol permanent room of the school nurse. The prob- the kitchen and the domestie science depart- 
y _— advised on wpe er ga with Mr. lem of health is rapidly being recognized as of ment located on the third floor. 
1- rlass, state director of junior high schools. Phe major importance and for this reason is given One of the best features of the entire building 
good offices of the state department of education such a prominent place in Scranton’s first junior is the utilization of all available space. There 
1- are much appreciated. high school. Two separate gymnasiums make js sufficient number of rooms for storage and 
2 Character and Equipment of Building. possible two periods of instruction weekly in supplies to meet the immediate needs of all de 
F The new junior high school provides for a_ physical education for each pupil. partments. The rooms set aside for instructors 
| building 267 ft. in width by 262 ft. in depth, Most of the rooms on the second floor are have been designed to add strength to the sev- 
~ three stories in height of fireproof construction classrooms intended for instruction in the eral departments as well as to serve the com- 
le throughout. It contains approximately 2,100,000 usual academic subjects. The mechanical fort and convenience of the faculty members be 
cu. ft. and the contract cost, including plumb- drawing room has been placed where it will be longing to them. 
ing, heating, ventilating, and vacuum cleaning most convenient to the shops and to the free- These plans as worked out may well be taken 
System was $798,779. hand drawing room on third floor. The shops as guides for future junior high school build 
n. The exterior is finished with granite base, in number and size, and arrangement will lend ines in Seranton. They will be thoroughly 
colon shades of red brick and Indiana lime themselves admirably for work in auto-mechan- tested as to their detailed suitability as soon 
ae Stor rim. The center tower has been made ics, sheetmetal, reneral tinkering, bench and as the d yrs of the bu ld ng are ype ned for per 
—— the | cipal feature of the exterior, and with machine work in wood. For convenience and manent school use. Wherever it found that 
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QUALITY - STANDARDIZATION - UTILITY 


BLAIR’S KEYSTONE SCHOOL SERIES 














SPELLING 
BLANKS 


y 


WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS NOTE AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


Printed Headings for Test and Examination. Theme Tablets. 
Shorthand Notebooks. Typewriter Tablets and Single-sheet 
Papers. Spelling Printed Form Tablets and Books. Prim- 
ary Practice Tablets. Memorandum Books.  Loose-leaf 
Binders, Fillers and Completes. Penmanship Blanks and 
Drawing Books, Legal and Foolscap Tablets. Usable varie- 
ties, ruling width, paper quality, size and shape. Guaran- 
teed quality by the makers and sold by progressive dealers. 


Detailed information at your service. 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Pioneers in Tablet Manufacture 














Yours for good tablets 


For Forty-Four Years, Stationers to the 





American Schools 





HUNTINGDON - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
certain features could be improved in future’ be a separate order, a relation having nothing long as he lives it is generally the original de- 
plans, proper notation will be made on the blue- to do with a commission to design and build. signer; after that, some successor. 
prints of the plans for the present structure. It As a citizen and as a member of his profes- Business organization in our country does 
is only by such procedure that the future junior sion, the normal architect is sure to discharge jot seem to admit of such 


high school buildings of Scranton may render 
the largest educational usefulness. 
SERVICE OF THE SCHOOL ARCHITECT. 
(Concluded from Page 65) 
But | 
school 
the result of a 
general failure on the part of everybody to real 
ize the 


in the recent, not the remote, past. 
the for 
Such mistakes rather are 


for 


one do not blame archi- 


tects. 


accept 


facilities. 
Fortunately, large and increasing numbers of 
expert 


importance of educational 


“educators,” not architeets, are being 


trained 
the 
building problems 


as survey specialists in the statement 
direction of the school 


in schools of education. 


and solution of 


Their employment by boards of education is 


a matter of 


and recognition 


but their enlistment in the organization of the 


increasing value 
architect is illogical and leads to complications 


rather than the simplification of schoolhouse 
construction. 

Do not think that I am depreciating 
school designing specialist. 
doing the Without telling his clients 
what they want, nor how they shall use a build- 


ing after complet 


the 
Far from it, I am 
reverse, 


i there is enough detail left 


to warrant a life tims study and concentra- 
tion upon those phases of his work which h 
cannot evade even though he would. 

Of course there aré phase of dueational 
surveying and reporting which require the ser 
vices of the architect, but entirely outside of his 
commission to plan and supervise a school 
building. These are briefly « cost 
of school building construction to meet m 


mended program, and sketching 


the availability and relative value o 


This should 


sites to assist in making a choice. 


his duty and improve his opportunity to serve 
the fullest 


(without compensation) with legislative bodies, 


society by cooperating to extent 
publie otheers, enginet ring societies, social Ge” 
the 


official control, may be based upon science, 


ganizations, to end that laws, ordinances 
and 
correct statistical information and the very best 
practice. 
Architeets, as a been in- 
they 
this 


field, just as they do in relation to a commis- 


profession, have 
clined to ignore their duties in this line; 
should take the initiative and organize in 
sion to design and construct a building. 
This leaves but one phase of the question to 
consider: The architect’s relation to the prob- 
lems of maintenance or preservation. Except 
in the ease of school architects in the regular 
and exclusive employ of boards of education, 


there is no opportunity for such a relation. 
The architect in general private practice only 
affects the durability of his buildings by proper 
selection and disposition of materials in the 
first When turned 
over to the owners, its preservation is dependent 
No 
is bound, 
deteriorate if 


instance. the building is 


and their business ofticials. 
stand 


best of 


upon them 


building can forever alone; it 
even the 
lected. 

An 


might 


them, to neg- 
travelling in 
the architect of 
Notre Dame was, expecting to learn the 
of the original designer, but the answer instead 
vould be 


pointed by 


American Europe today 


ask a Parisian who 


hame 


the name 
the 


of the present architect ap- 


government to take charge of 


and see to the preservation of the structure at 
present time. There is an architect for 
ery important building over there, and_ so 


arrangements here, 


but this in my opinion is largely because the 


attention of the public has not been called to 
the wisdom of such a plan. 
The solution of such problems as well as the 


elevation of the work of architectural depart- 
ments in continuous public employment, to the 
standards expected of private practitioners is a 
related to the but one 


which eannot receive attention within the limi- 


subject present one, 


tations of this paper. 


“The all-year school would be best for the 
school children,” said Superintendent R. G. 
Jones of Cleveland, Ohio, recently. “The child 
could enjoy organized play, instead of being left 
to his own devices. I do not see why teachers 
should work all the year around as well as busi- 
ness people.” 

—The United States department of labot has 
established the fact that there are 354 “canal 
boat children.” These children live on boats for 
a period of from seven to nine months each year 
and receive therefore but a meagre education. 
Examinations have proven that these children 
are below the normal school grades for their 
ages. 

—Superintendent Paul C. Stetson of Dayton, 
Ohio., favors the semi-annual promotion of 
pupils and recommends school board action to 
that end. 

A movement has been started at Moline, IIL, 
against the corporal punishment in the schools. 
Superintendent L. A. Mahoney issued a notice to 
principals in which he said: “Please remind the 
teachers that any seizure, shaking, slapping, 
etc., is corporal punishment and ought to be re- 
ported as such, and call attention to the follow- 
ing: 1. Slapping or striking is prohibited. 2. 
Corporal punishment must be administered only 
with consent of the principal. 3. The teacher 
must make a written report to the principal of 
each case of corporal punishment, this report to 
be sent to the superintendent’s office by the prin- 
cipal with the regular monthly reports.” 
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nares MYCO lessly sanitary, it is educationally ineffective 
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adh: PRODUCTS INCLUDE of pupils and their educational advance. 
s the Cedar Spray, 
ir Floor Oil, Insure cleanliness in your school by fur- 
o the ° ° ‘ . ° ° ° ° ° . 
ion Liquid Soap Dispensers, nishing your janitor with good cleaning 
one Disinfectants, products. MYCO products have been used 
—_ Pine-Coal Tar, in schools for 60 years. This is the time of 
: Linseed Oil Soap, the year when more than the usual care 
t ° ° 
. G. Brooms, must be exercised to keep every inch of 
oa Mops, space in your schools as clean as possible. 
Feet Toilet Paper and 
usl- ry 
Paper Towels, We shall be glad to help you solve any 
Be Myco Spray Oil, problem in schoolhouse cleaning and sani- 
ts for | Myco Floor Oilers, tation. Our experience of more than half 
1 year ; we ° 
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TEACH ENGLISH 


by the project method and the 
socialized-recitation plan. 
Use Deffendall’s 
JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 
Grades VII-IX) 


Ten projects to a year. Plenty of grammar. 


BOOK I, Grades VII-VIII, 70c; BOOK II, Grade IX, 80c; 
Both in one volume, $1.00. 


(In one volume or two. 


Also Newly Issued 
THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


Highly inductive. Socialized-classroom method. 
Grades [V-VII 


First Book in Arithmetic 
Grades IV-VI, 70c 


Junior High School Arithmetic 
Grades VII-VIII, 80c 


LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 East 20th St., CHICAGO 











NEWEST BOOKS 


Cuzzort and Trask’s Health Series 


Two books in this unique series are 
now ready. Health and Health Prac- 
tices, for grades 5 and 6, and Elemen- 
tary Physiology and Hygiene for 
grades 7 and 8. 


Bourne and Benton’s Story of 
America and Great Americans 


Biography and history effectively told 
for fifth grade pupils. 


Davis’ Modern Readings 


Two books containing selections from 
the best works of modern authors. 
Suitable for junior high school grades. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 
NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 




















HALLECK’S 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By REUBEN Post HALLECK, M.A., LL.D., formerly 


Principal of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Author of “History of American Literature” 
and New English Literature” 


624 pages - - - - = - + =  Iilustrated 


This new book emphasizes especially the life, 
progress, and industries of the people, and pre- 
sents the facts most necessary for all our youth 
to know, in order to become good American 
citizens. 


The teaching material at the ends of the chap- 
ters, includes summaries for review, references 
for teachers, and under “Activities,” various kinds 
of work for pupils. This is the first school His- 
tory to give adequate attention to women and to 
social welfare work. The illustrations, both black 
and in colors, have been selected with care. The 
maps are all new, well chosen and adequate. 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 330 East 22nd Street 
rr wood CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 



















The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop ex- 
pressive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, 
to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be se- 
cured by no other means. 

Secause of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic READERS feel justt- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
60 cents 60 cents 60 cents 
SEVENTH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 0 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston 
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STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


three 























ADV ANCE EDITIONS of these 


completion. 
for distribution early in July, 
and specimen copies of each will 
be sent upon request as they 
come from the press. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Introducing 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


BOOK ONE and the TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades Three and Four 








and 


BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 


books are nearing 


They will be ready 
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New Essentials of Biology. 

George W. Hunter, A. M., Professor of Biol- 
ogy, Knox College and formerly Head of the 
Department of Biology, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York. 454 pages. American Book 
Company. 

To hundreds of high school teachers of biology 
Professor Hunter’s “Essentials of Biology” has 
been the one text on the subject which has seem- 
ingly withstood the ravages of time and kept 
itself young. It was a book spoken of with the 
utmost respect and one may add with affection. 
_ Now the author has revised his text and made 
it usable for, let us hope, another twelve years. 
He has applied the same method of treatment 
in the “New Essentials of Biology” as in 
“Essentials of Biology” but some of the “prob- 
lems” are stated in slightly different words and 
a few new paragraphs have been added. One 
of these is on the “Care of the Teeth.” 

Professor Hunter is definite in his statements, 
as he should be, in writing for high school stu- 
dents. This is something many authors neglect. 

Apparently prohibition has suggested it is 
not so essential to describe the harmful effects 
of alcohol. The reviewer is personally convinced 
that high school and college students need this 
instruction now more than ever. Then too, it 
would probably be better if a little more space 
had been allotted to the drug evil, and that 
whatever be said anent that subject be made 
very specific. 


The special points of betterment are these (1) 
the author has shown definitely what he in- 
tended show without merely saying a thing 
was t and trying to convince the student 
that it was true by citing various authorities, 
(2) mu of the fine print has been removed 
from tl new edition, (3) the classification is 
in larger and more readable type, (4) there are 
thirtee pages of glossary with the pronuncia- 
tion of words usually found difficult by the stu- 





dent. And lastly there is an excellent sum- 
mary at the end of each chapter. The reviewer 
is inclined to think that all teachers hope the 
day will come when every author of a textbook 
will give such a summary at the end of every 
theme.—Edward J. Menge. 
Estimating the Cost of Buildings. 

By Arthur W. Joslin. Cloth, 212 
P. C. Book Co., New York, N. Y. 

This is the third edition of a book designed to 
aid building contractors. It teaches how to read 
architects’ drawings, and how to bring under 
consideration the various factors entering into 
construction labors. 

Part I and II deal with masonry, iron, marble, 
metal and carpenter work. Part IV concerns it- 
self with miscellaneous sub-contracts, while 
Part V is devoted to subjects figuring cost of 
alterations. Rules for estimating and standard- 
ization of units are amply provided. 
Problem Arithmetic. 

By Harry Brooks. Cloth, 331 Pages. 
Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 

The author who has taught arithmetic for 
many years has here proceeded to prepare a 
textbook that presents the subject according to 
the principles of the inductive method. The 
pupil is led into performing the fundamental 
arithmetical operations, and after mastering 
these, is led into a grasp of minuend, product 
and quotient. From these he proceeds to vari- 
ous arithmetical principles such as fractions 
and percentages. 

The plan of the book provides lessons suitea 
to classes from the forth to eighth grades inclu- 
sive. 

Silas Marner. 


yages U. 
2g 


Little 


By George Eliot. Edited by Charles R. Gas- 
ton. Cloth, 259 pages. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston, Mass. 

The story of Silas Marner requires no discus- 
sion. It stands as an accepted piece of litera- 
ture. The present volume, however, deserves 
attention in that it is a new edition of the well 
known classic, handsomely presented as a part 
of the Atlantic Library of English classics. The 
publisher has produced a handy volume the text 
of which is preceded by an elucidating introduc- 
tion and followed by questions, notes and inter- 
pretative comments. 











The Farmer’s Shop Book. 

By Louis M. Roehl, Teacher and Supervisor 
of Farm Shop Work, New York State College of 
Agficulture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Cloth bound, 432 pages. Published by the Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book is the logical outcome of changes 
in the industrial life of the nation. With the 
advent of the automobile the harness maker and 
the blacksmith have practically passed from the 
scene. The horse, however, still has a place on 
the farm. With the development of mass pro- 
duction the individual mechanic of a former day, 
as found in city and village throughout the land, 
numerous. Again, the cost of skilled 
labor is exceedingly high. 

The changed conditions in the city therefore 
have brought about new situations on the farm. 
Good management has suggested the farm shop 
which is subject to such equipment and direction 
as will ensure economy and efficiency. 

The author has met this new need in a most 
complete manner. In twenty-three chapters he 
carries the student through every phase of farm 
shop work. He deals with shop, household, field, 
stock, poultry, barn, orchard and crop appli- 
ances. He familiarizes the student with bee and 
bird and playground appliances. 

Farm buildings receive thorough attention. 
This involves hinges, locks and builders’ hard- 
ware, window repairing, bolts and rivets, vise 
and metal work, tool handles, saw filing and 
tool sharpening. Then he tells about ropework 
and tackle blocks, harness repairing and belt 
lacing, painting, etc. 

Every lesson is supplied with information on 
materials, dimensions and directions in the sev- 
eral operations. Working drawings and illus- 
trations of the finished job are amply provided. 

The book is designed specially to meet the 
needs of classes in vocational agriculture in the 
secondary schools. 


is less 


Government in Illinois. 

By Walter F. Dodd and Sue Hutchison Dodd. 
Cloth, 479 pages. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Il. 

Here is a study in state government. The 
student is taught what state government im- 
plies, and the taxpayer is informed as to the 
way his dollar has gone. 
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Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the 


NEATFIT ADJ USTABLE BOOK COVER | S t D bl E , l 
) | 
For All Your Textbooks | rong, urable, conomica 


Educational Re-binding 


Boards of Education, Colleges, Etc., 


ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
tough as cloth, outwearing three ordinary covers. 
TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 


THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 


FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


SEVEN: The patented device for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 
EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
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THE MEATPIT A STARE BOOK COVER 














Home Office: 
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358 Fifth Ave. 
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NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
‘“‘The Best Book Cover ever made for School Use.’’ 
MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
BOOK COVERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 
If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book 
Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid- 
eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% q 





Chicago Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 

















The authors have approached their task with 
the thought of providing a complete exposition 
of government in Illinois, covering every phase 
of the subject. The student is told the history 
of the state and the development of government 
since its foundation. The book also defines the 
several branches of government, the duties of 
citizenship and the election machinery. THe au- 
thors have succeeded in producing a volume 
that is bound to excite a greater interest in 
government and a higher appreciation of its 
services. 

A Cristmas Carol. 

By Charles Dickens. Edited for School Use 
by Carol L. Bernhardt, S. J. Paper, 128 pages. 
Loyola University Press, Chicago, Ill. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

By Samual Taylor Coleridge. 
school use by Aloysius J. 
64 pages. 

Carefully 
in cost. 
Practice Tests in Common Fractions. 

By Edward Wildeman. Board, 34 pages. 
Price 30 cents. Teachers’ Key, 40 cents. The 
Plymouth Press, Chicago, Ill. 

This book affords a wealth of well graded drill 
material. 

Reading to Find Out. 

By Frances Ross. 
Published by the 
York. 

This little book is intended as a silent reader 
for primary grades. In little short stories, es- 
says and poems, children are told interesting 
things about playing out and indoor games. The 
volume is printed in large type and prettily 
illustrated. 

A Guide to Educational Measurements. 

By Harlan C. Hines. Cloth, 270 pages. Price 
$1.90. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

The author approaches his subject of intelli- 
gence tests with the thought that in the maze 
of formulaes and systems the simple is most de- 
sirable, and that at this time a “test of tests” 
may prove serviceable. He teaches the use of 
the recognized tests, and affords introductions 
to “elements of statistical procedure, intelli- 
gence testing and the use of a selected list of 


Edited for 

Hogan, S. J. Paper, 

Loyola University Press, Chicago. 
edited and well printed, and low 


Cloth bound, 90 
Macmillan Company, 


pages. 
New 


Do not discard valuable books. 
The Educational Bindery Company, and be 
convinced it pays to re-bind. 

Our Specialty—The re-binding of School and Col- 


lege Text Books, Hymnals, Law Books, etc., in Cloth 
and Buckram, with well printed titles. 


Good binding at a reasonable price. 


We are one of the oldest established School Book 
re-binders in the country. Our workmanship and prices 
are in a class by themselves. 


We re-bind three to four books for the net cost 
price of one new copy. Send a list showing quantity 
of each item you contemplate re-binding and we will 
quote prices promptly. 

If you wish a sample of our work send us any 
school book and we will re-bind it free of charge. 


The Educational Bindery Company 


Please Note 
Send them to 





Not Inc. 
1126 Warren St. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
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educational tests and measures covering both 
the elementary and secondary school fields.” 

The training of an educational statistician as 
well as the presentation of statistical facts is 
well covered. The book then deals separately 
with the measurement of mental: ability and of 
achievement and aims to treat phases hitherto 
untouched by other authors on the subject. 
Bolenius Primer. 

By Emma Miller Bolenius. 
pages. Published by 
pany, Boston. 

This primer excels in its attractive presenta- 
tion of child stories. The immediate things and 
surroundings of child concern are presented in 
colored pictures and in terse reading. 
Institutional Household Administration. 

By Lydia Southard. Cloth, 214 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $2.00. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

This book deals with the management of a 
large household. It contemplates efficiency and 
economy, and that order and neatness which 
should be maintained in an institution where 
many persons are housed. While the author 
contemplates his work as a helpful guide for 
those in charge of an institution, it may also 
serve as a textbook for classroom instruction 
on many phases of good housekeeping on a 
large scale. 

Songs of Childhood. 

By Thaddeus P. Giddings, Will 
Ralph L. Baldwin and Elbridge W. 
Cloth bound, 140 pages, 130 songs, 
cents. 

Introductory Music. 

Cloth bound, 176 pages, 182 songs, price 
cents. 

Elementary Music. 

Cloth bound, 192 pages, 206 songs, price 76 
cents. Published by Ginn & Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

These three volumes may properly be dealt 
with in one review. The first is adapted for 
little children who can read both simple notes 
and words. The songs are well chosen. 

The second contains a larger number of songs 
and includes a large range of children’s voices. 
Again, the choice of songs is well made. 

The third volume is adapted for larger chil- 
dren. It includes songs which convey certain 


Cloth bound, 120 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 


Earhart, 
Newton. 
price 68 


rt 


lessons of life and frequently introduces touches 
of humor and the elements of special child 
interest. 
Introductory Physics. 

By Lathrop D. Higgins. Cloth, 12 mo., 440 
pages. Price $1.48. Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This book is planned and written upon the 
broad basis that the sciences in the high school 
have full cultural value and in addition certain 
vocational and social values which make them 
particularly valuable for those children who can- 
not continue into college. The treatment is 
simple and quite popular and proceeds from 
very fulsome descriptions and discussions at the 
beginning to a more compact, technical style as 
the student advances in the work. Constant use 
is made of familiar applications of principles to 
every day machines and devices found in the in- 
dustry and commerce and in science. The scope 
and arrangement of topics follow accepted lines 
and each chapter is amplified with problems and 
questions. The wholly new material is chiefly 
in the form of illustrations and applications and 
in a carefully writen chapter on radiant energy 
and the recent applications to wireless tele- 
phony, ete. An appendix contains supplemen- 
tary problems. 
Story Plays. 

By Louise C. Wright. Cloth, 127 pages. 
Price, $1.60. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Teachers who are seeking a wide variety of 
play material for the first and second grade 
will find the present book a treasure house. The 
author has drawn upon her long experience and 
her broad knowledge of successful methods 
in physical education and has gathered a great 
variety of initiative, story and movement plays 
that have been found most interesting, educa- 
tionally correct and widely successful. 

Directions are clear and illustrations, where 
needed, are ample. 
Personal Shorthand. 

By Godfrey Dewey. Cloth, 199 pages. 
Book C0., Yonkers, Mm 2 

The author has here provided a simple text- 
book on shorthand. He calls it personal short- 
hand in contradistinction of methods employed 
in training the professional stenographer. In 
brief, the book addresses itself to the non-pro- 
fessional class—those who require a shorthand 
as a personal aid to their vocation. 
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ing by W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd., the world’s lead- 
ing geographical publishers, and, during the last two 
decades, by the vigorous publishing efforts of our- 
selves, their United States Agents, have made 
available the comprehensive “Johnston-Nystrom Line” 
the most widely purchased by American Grade 
Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges and 
Universities. 


| INETY-EIGHT years of progressive map publish- 
| 


Briefly stated, the variety of map, globe and chart equipment as 
listed below is included in 


The JOHNSTON -NYSTROM Line 


Political Maps Desk and Wall Outline 
Physical Maps Maps 

Globes 

History Pictures 
Geographical Pictures 
Physiology Charts 
Botany and Zoology Charts 
Atlases 


Commercial Maps 
Foreign Text Maps 
State Maps 

Historical Maps 
Blackboard Outline Maps 


A request will bring you our complete catalog No. A236 






CHICAGO 


2249-53 BETTER MAPS 


Cohmut Avo Oe 
































A COMPLETE CHAIN 
OF STENOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION 
Four Strong Links That Pull Together 


In these books imitative processes have been discarded for 
blems that develop constructive ability 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 
\ complete presentation of the Gregg 
system of shorthand. 
Gregg Speed Studies 
\ dictation book plus. A full fledged 
xt, correlating with the Manual as 


} 
ogically 











as a ledger does with a cash 
book. It completely eliminates the line 
between theory and practice. A definite 
speed building program 
The New Rational Typewriting 
Based on scientific research, The New 


Rational presents features never before 


incorporated in a typing text The un 
derlying idea in the New Rational is to 
develop unusual typing power—which 
nvolves more than the mere operation 
of the keys by eliminating negative, 
mechanical imitation, and substituting 


positive, constructive work that secures 
constant attention and vital interest 
Since the first Rational was published it 


has been the leader in an educational 


presentation of the subject. Che old 
Rational is the unchallenged leader { 
today; the new Rational simply carries 

into a bigger area of accomplishment 


Secretarial Studies 
[his book undertakes the solution of 


three specific problems 
a) To give the student a useful, workable 
| background of business knowledge, correlated 
with stenographic worl 
(b) To develop and perfect his ability as a 
shorthand writer and typist. 
(c) To provide sufficient laboratory work in 





solving definite secretarial problems to develop 
real business power 

Equipped with these books, your Stenographic Department is prepared 
eet effectively the demands of present-day business 

No overlapping—no wasted effort 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 





San Francisco London 
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Do you /¢ive 
enough /atten- 
tion to Pencils? 


The school child’s hand is in the formative 
stage. The ease with which a writing tool is held 
and used has considerable influence in developing 
the pupil’s fingers and hand, as well as in deter- 
mining writing ability. Fluent, unconscious 
writing aids clear thinking and scholarship in 
general. 


These facts explain the reasons why Pencil 
Exchange has made a special study of require- 
ments in school pencils. Penex Pencils are care- 
fully and expertly made of high grade materials. 
They are perfectly balanced, comfortable to hold, 
easy to sharpen and the lead is smooth writing, 
long lasting, strong and accurately graded to 
meet all individual needs. 


Penex Two-in-One is an ordinary size, round 
pencil with large diameter lead especially suited 
for beginners. Penex Scribe is round, untipped, 
and comes in four grades for general use. Penex 
Calendar is hexagon—yellow and green finish, 
tipped or untipped. Penex Semi-Hez is the pop- 
ular commercial pencil supplied in five different 
degrees. Its rounded corners make it comfort- 
able for growing fingers to hold. 


Penex School Pencils, Crayons and Assort- 
ments have been used for many years in schools 
throughout the country. They are popular with 
school boards, teachers and pupils alike. They 
are fairly priced and their quality makes them 
doubly economical. 


Ask your school supplies jobber 
about Penex Pencils. If he hasn’t them 
write us direct for samples and full 
Address Department J. 


information. 


NEW JERSEY LEADS IN 
PENCIL PRODUCTION 
PENCIL EXCHANGE LEADS 
NJ. IN QUALITY PRODUCTION 


“re 











PENCIL EXCHANGE 


MAKERS OF LEAD PENCILS 
FOR THREE GENERATIONS~— 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. U.S.A. 
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‘**CRAYOLA”’ CRAYONS 


SUCCESSFUL lesson in drawing is measured in 


” ° " . ; 
> - ” terms of beauty in color, of excellence in tech- 
18 r ] u e y , 4| nique, of display in originality. It is never measured 


| : YOUR NEXT YEAR’S SUPPLY OF ; ' 
| it toe 
| 


in terms of pennies saved through cheapness of ma- 


«ap terials used. ef : 

th J bb * Kea) “CRAYOLA” CRAYONS are recommended to supervis- [Pa Q% 
ese O ers e K-64! ing officers for next year’s drawing crayon supplies. a 

%€a) The goodness of “CRAYOLA” is established. It is |Poee 


E (Cea) easy to handle, just right in hardness, uniform in 
Phe Abbott Educational Co., Chicago, III. a] texture, satisfactory in color mixture. “CRAYOLA” 
Arkansas School Book Dept., Little Rock, Ark 














boxes contain varied assortments for differing needs. 

Claude J. Bell, Nashville, Tenn. “ArtTIsTA” WATER COLORS meet all the standard 
A. M. Blood Co., Rock Island, III < water color requirements. They come in attractive 
Werner E. Bramick Co., Detroit, Mich. a boxes. 
Buxton & Skinner Co., St. Louis, Mo. ee , To supervising officers we recommend a supply of 
Capitol Supply Co.. Sioux City, Iowa. BS . a eat el CRAYON, a box for each teacher, to 4 t 

ps) “oO obtain interesting blackboard work We publish a & ’ 
Carolina School Supply ig Charlotte, N. G. ras brochure on the subject, free to supervisors. 
Centennial School Supply Co., Denver, Colo. mo oe - C 
Central School Supply Co. Louisville, Ky. om . B I N N E 7 & ~ M I 7 H ( O . : .) 
Clanton & Webb Co., Atlanta, Ga. ae Makers of ‘ie . 
Colburn School Supply Co., Grand Forks, N. D a GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS : ps ; 
V. E. Danner & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. K< “A RTIST A” Water Colors eee ' 
Deseret Book Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. X. 41 E. 42nd St. : i 
The H. & W. B. Drew Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Bes ' 
Dulany-Varney Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Eau Claire .Book & Sta. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. i 
Educational Exchange Co., Birmingham, Ala. t 


Educational Supply Co., Painesville, Ohio 

Educator Supply Co., Mitchell, So. Dakota 

D. K. Elliott Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. A. Fife Corp., Mamaroneck, N. Y. aaa as Sa — = a 

J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. ——. 
PI 


























D. W. Goble Printing Co., Greenfield, Ind. 




















F. F. Hansell & Bro., Ltd., New Orleans, La W 
L. B. Herr & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
J. S. Latta, Inc., Cedar Falls, lowa i 
W. J. MclIlwain, Little Rock, Ark. poor 
McKee Stationery Co., Great Falls, Mont. maki 
McKown & Carnes Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Thes 
Metropolitan Supply Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. ° i , 
Michigan Educational Co., Lansing, Mich. Full of New Ideas for Drawing, Art and : inten 
Midwest School Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. Hand Work prop 
Minneapolis School Sup. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. has 
Mississippi Valley School Sup. Co., St. Louis, Mo. | num 
Missouri Stores Co., Columbia, Mo. P P aaa 
The Multi-Color Co., Detroit, Mich. “E namelac’’ PRANG | “Prismex Speci 
Nebraska School Supply House, Lincoln, Nebr. Papers” num 
Northwest School Furn. Co., Spokane, Wash. p CATALOGUE || supe 
Northwestern School Supply Co., Minnesota “oy — | Prang of ae 
Trf., Minn. erences ‘“‘Prismo”’ f t] 
Omaha School Supply Co., Omaha, Nebr. Papers relies 
Peabody School Furniture Co., Topeka, Kans. _Prang lor 1 
Practical Drawing Co., Dallas, Tex., Chicago, IIl. Stixit Prang Thus 
Rodgers School Supply Co., Jacksonville, Il. Paste “Enginex She 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul, Minn. Papers” ian 
Southwest Educational Exchange, Albuquerque, Prang mat 
N. Mex. ‘ “Bateeko Prang impr 
Superior School Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. Dyes” “Juteen” Ty 
C. F. Weber & Co., San Francisco, Cal. Twine 
Los Angeles, Cal. THE © P end 
Phoenix, Ariz. Prang BorTON LANT A J Prang | pute 
Reno, Nevada. ““Modelit” Permodello visit 
J. F. Wendling School Supply Co., Portland, Ore. marl 
Western Drug & Chem. Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. . 
T. R. Woodburn Printing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. Let This Catalog Help You _— 
hite 
en » of tt Distrit This is our “67th Birthday” Catalogue. You can SAVE by 
tur enmanie of LACLEDE teddies rar a MONEY—INSURE QUALITY—and RECEIVE SERVICE DP Hen 
Sé ; @ af ait ~ ILO y ay Ss ° P . 
OF Sampre Of Carne mys Pore by ordering from this new Prang Catalogue. It is FREE to indi 
and descriptive circular. . 
Teachers. pine: 
OTHER JOBBERS: Let us know in which Products you are most interested— ve 
intelligently serve you. ope 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS OF a a ee ee ratir 
OUR INTERESTING PROPOSITION Send for this “School Catalogue” prov 
and 
LACLEDE-CHRISTY, ST. LOUIS, MO. THE PRANG COMPANY 
Established in 1844 1922 Calumet Ave., 118 E. 25th St., Vi 
a Chicago New York next 
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Annunciator and 
Mat 
with Desk Set 


BUFFALO N. Y. 





Federal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 
are the BEST for School - 


Installations | 


(HIS Company brings - 

the experience of 23 
years in the manufac- 
ture of telephone ap- 
paratus to the special 
problems of installing 
telephone 


The lasting efficiency of | | 
Federal Standard Tele- | 
phone systems is known 
the world over. 


Samples and Complete 
Quotations to meet your 
requirements 
submitted on 


A Good Proposition 
for Contractors. 


Federal Celephone and Celegraph Cao. 
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ORDER NOW!! 


AND HAVE YOUR SCHOOL 


GYMNASIUM 


READY FOR FALL OPENING 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBMITTED 
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CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURER 3 OF 
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PLAN FOR A TEACHER RATING SCALE 
AND SALARY SCHEDULE. 
(Continued from Page 39) 
poor or unacceptable, and suggests ways for 
making the good better and the poor good. 


These various points are entered in the super- 


intendent’s notes of his visits opposite the 
proper items. The superintendent may, if he 
has so arranged with the teachers, enter a 


numerical value for such items as he cares to 


specifically mark, and give the teacher a 
numerical rating for that visit. Thus, if a 


superintendent gave a teacher a mark on each 
of seven items of his list, and if the aggregate 
of the seven marks were 60, the teacher’s mark 
for that visit would obviously be 60 + 7=8.3. 
Thus the teacher would be helped in two ways. 
She would what thus 
marked for continuance, and what was to be 
improved. 


see and 


was praised 


The values or marks thus found will at the 
end of the year, when the final mark is com- 
puted, be included, bringing it to pass that each 
visit and mark for it are included in the year’s 
mark. This assures the measurement and ex- 
pression of the teacher’s effectiveness by defi- 
nite details that are observable and measurable 
by the superintendent and by the teacher. 
Hence the use of the rating scale starts two 
indispensable operations of mind for the hap- 
piness of the teacher. She can joyously con- 
template what has been praised and she can 
hopefully start her effort to secure an improved 
rating at the next rating period. Twofold im- 
provement is surely an increase of effectiveness 
and fully attains the goal sought by rating. 


The Measuring Scale. 


Values for the items of the rating list must 
next be fixed. Without such a scale no definite 
Procedure will be possible. Usually the scales 


consist of the values of from 1 to 5. 
simple and entails little labor in recording. 
Superior may be 1 or 5, failure 5 or 1, as any 
system prefers. 
able to letters. 


This is 


Numbers are in general prefer- 
If the same scale is used for 
other purposes in the system, it is advisable to 
arrange these values in with the 
The 1 to 5 seale often does not 
permit a fine enough distinction of values; the 
1 to 10 seale is a more nearly ideal scale. - What- 
ever scale is used, each digit should have a very 
definite value assigned to it. Thus, if the 1 


to 10 seale is used, 5 might mean “needs sug- 


accordance 
other seale. 


gestions from supervisor for everything, or uses 
a few suggestions but misses the point of most 
of them; or might become a teacher; or de- 
serving of further trial and help.” 

The proper fitting of the rating list of items 
of excellence and of the measuring scale of 
values will adjust itself easily in practice. The 
measuring scale does not establish an absolute 
value, such as the dollar, but it does make pos- 
sible a comparison of values of teaching excel- 
lence. Until we devise a better scale we shall 
have to use such a one as is here suggested, 
because this enables us to approximately express 
effectiveness of teaching or to show the relative 
effectiveness of the same teacher at 
times. 

If it be conceded that efficiency principles 
require the adoption of a teacher rating list and 
justify payment of teachers by a salary schedule 
graded so as to pay more for higher efficiency, 
certain principles must guide in the construc- 
tion of the measuring scale and of the rating 
list. The rating excellences must first be those 
that comprehend all the qualities of good teach- 
ing, salutary discipline, and thorough learning. 


different 


‘The writer has devised such a scale with the 1 to 
5 digits and affixed values to each digit in Chapter 
XIV of Common Sense in School Supervision. (Bruce, 
Milwaukee.) 


The excellences must be definitely recognizable 
so susceptible of valuation that two disinter- 
ested observers could arrive at approximately 
identical values, just as two surveyors can arrive 
at identical values for the area of a field of 
given dimensions. 
municated 


The judgment when com- 
to the teacher should be verifiable 
by her, since she knows fully all the conditions 
which make up the occurrence which is being 
judged. It should satisfy her because it con- 
firms her own belief as to excellences, and 
chasten her because it verifies her own fears 
about shortcomings. The very poor teacher will 
automatically be apprised of the fact that she 
will need to go where the exactions are less 
steep. When the rating list, measuring scale 
and salary schedule thus automatically pay most 
to the most effective teacher, make all the teach- 
ers more effective and eliminate the ineffective 
teachers, education has a right to claim that 
it is applying the principles of efficiency. 


the introduction of teacher 
rating must begin with the arousal of interest 
in it by showing how the teacher’s self-interest 
can be advanced. Results of operation of the 
practices in other successful systems must be 
brought in accompanied by testimony of the 


success. 


In conclusion, 


Next a list of rating merits must be arranged 
in terms that require but one excellence to be 
named in one item. 

Next a measuring scale must be constructed 
with as much difference between the numerical 
terms as can be fairly judged by observation in 
the qualities of the rating list. 

Next both the rating list and the measuring 
scale must be studied by the teachers of the 
system, and their significance in the thought of 
the superintendent who does the marking ex- 
plained so that teachers and superintendent 
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body the very latest developme 


rials and the design is such that maxim 


particular. 


Send for Catalog No. 22B 


RADIO SETS 
AND PARTS 





ATWATER KENT SET No. 3945 


a KENT RADIO sets and parts em- 


equipment. They are built of the very finest mate- 


is obtained with the minimum adjustments. The 
volume of sound, clarity of tones and range of 
Atwater Kent equipment is remarkable. 
in appearance, moderate in price and with simplified 
controls, the operating qualities will satisfy the most 


E.U).A.-ROULES CO. 











nts in radio 


um efficiency 


Attractive 





SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SU 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 





‘MANUFACTURERS: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PPLIES 
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LANDIS ENGINEERING 
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Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most 
simple, economical and re- 
liable. 

We can supply the needs 
of the small school as well 
as the large one, at prices 
in proportion. 

There is no reason why 
your school should not 
have a suitable system of 
this kind. 

Some users: 

Board of Education, Philadelphia, 

Pa., 125 installations; 


Board of Education, Baltimore, 
Md., 15 installations; 


Board of Education, Butte, 
Mont., 7 installations; 


Board of Education, El Paso, 
Tex., 5 installations; 


Board of Education, Durham, 
N. C., 2 installations. 


Write for literature. 


& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 











shall have equivalent conceptions for use in 
judging values of excellences. 

Next observation of teaching must begin and 
must be accompanied by conferences between 
superintendent and teachers to establish a basis 
for complete and cordial sympathy between 


them. Provision must also be made to include 
the average mark of all the visits in the final 
rating mark for the vear. 

The construction of such a rating list, meas 
uring scale and salary schedule is a job that 
requires connected thinking, lucid exposition, 
ase of precise terminology and entirely imper 


sonal contemplation, besides a complete and 


thorough knowledge of the science and art ot 


teaching. It is not a job for a novice. When 
completed (notice, please, that word is not per- 
fected), ana in successful operation, the results 
justify all the time and thought spent upon it. 


Sup rintend nt, teachers, and even school board 


members who have had experience under the 


plan of plaving politics to secure salary increase, 
will be glad admit the s ip rioritv of this 
pian as the changed results d sclose themselves. 
Even the taxpayer may he impressed by the ab 
sence of agitation and propaganda for salary 
Increase and remark the reduction of friction 
nm s¢ 

The ¢ ( g statement may well he this 
f (| 1 by experier The an nt of 
crease ! ! vive chedule is fay ess im 
portant t nh certaint r concurrence n j dg 
ments ‘ eC measuring scale. When 
superintendent and teachers are in cordial 
unanimity these terms and values, the opera 
tion of the , almost universal ae 


ceptance and adhies of the teachers, and will 
statement as this, “We 
like our system becau it treats everybody 


fairly.” 


elicit from them s 


No higher cony lation can be spoken 


for a rating seale and its related salarv schedule. 


PROGRESS IN CITY SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION. 

(Concluded from Page 42) 
execute through them, there has been a general 
recognition of the superintendent as an execu- 
tive officer of the board of education, charged 
with the nomination of teach rs, the recom 
mendation of textbooks, and the preparation 
of course of study, but the policy of making 
him the one administrative officer has not been 
generally adopted, though this is the tendeney. 
Business experience proves that a corporation 
cannot prosper with more than one executive 
officer. There is the board of directors of the 
corporation which de ses upon policies recom 
mended by the manager, to whom all other em- 
ployees are subordinates. 

“The same principle applies in the adminis 
tration of a school system. The board of edu 
cation should legislate and the Supe rintendent 
execute in all matters affecting the school. He 


should be the one executive. All other em- 
plovees of the board should be subordinate to 
the superintendent, reporting to the board 
through him. By this arrangement responsi 


bility is detinitely fixed. The superintendent 
stands or falls as he can or as he cannot carry 
out the plans adopted by the school board 
SCORE CARD FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL’S REPORT. 


(Concluded from Page 


Conclusion. 

Through the application of this ecard to his 
annual report, any high school principal ean 
assign to each item such a value as represents 
the real worth of the annual report in this par 
ticular. The total of the scores assigned to 
the several items will represent the value of the 
report and therefore, to a degree at least, the 
value of the work done when scored on the 1,000 
point basis. 





The ecard in its present form, then, sets forth 
a majority of the items of procedure which may 
well characterize the activities of a high school 
faculty and student body. In addition, the 
weightings assigned to the several items make 
it possible for a high school principal to cheek 
his own judgment of relative values against 
that of forty experienced and professionally 
minded students of the work of a high school 
executive. 
r'WO INTERESTING HIGH SCHOOL STADIA. 

(Concluded from Page 54) 

stands themselves have been planned fer easy 
ascent and safe descent and adequate comfort 
in seating. Lines of vision for all parts of the 
t 


ield have been carefully preserved. Economy 


f construction and the possibility of later im- 
creasing the seating capacity have been con- 
S di red. 

A CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS 

VIEWS. 
(Continued from Page 46) 

be used for school purposes only 200 days per 
vear, or should the summer vacations be short 
ened Should the curriculum be arranged into 
four quarters, three months each, so that cer 
id teachers could take their va 
ths and others in the 


tain st ice nts al 
eations in the winter mon 

= 
ically 


summer’ Is the platoon system pedagog 


ound? Should we have junior high schools for 
the seventh and eighth grammar grades and first 
How and where should we 
determine the location of new buildings 4 
The Cost of Education. 
“T am informed that approximately one-third 


year high schools ¢ 


of all the money paid in taxes is now going 
to the support of public schools for educational 
purposes. Dr. Henry D. Pritchett, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Learning, declared in the seventeenth annual 


(Concluded on Page 151) 
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PALMER’S 


CAN’T SPREAD ERASER 





As its name would indicate—the Palmer Eraser simply 
cannot spread, Lecause of its peculiar, patented design and 


construction. 


It gathers the dust and holds it—yet may be cleaned as 
readily as any other eraser. 

It is noiseless and dustless—has a soft, open cleaning sur- 
face, and will not mar nor scratch the blackboard. 

The high quality of felt used, and the patented construction 
(Patented Oct. 26, 1915), insure unusually satisfactory wear 


and service. 





Nt Li (aliscers 


PALMER CO. /24uers 


MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers for the Jobber. 
































Eureka Bulletin Boards Serve Best 
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You will find many uses for bulletin 
boards in your school. For classroom 
instruction as illustrated above they 
are valuable aids to the teacher. When 
used in the corridors, library, cafeteria, 
gym and teachers’ rooms they make for 
efficiency in many ways. 


EUREKA BULLETIN BOARDS 


of cork felt composition will withstand 
hard usage and are guaranteed against 
warping and chipping. 

Our catalog containing many suggestions 

for use of cork products in schools, is 


available for school executives, architects 
and contractors. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 DE KALB AVE. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 
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Colors that 
Simplify the 
teachers’ problem 


HE art instructor 

faces difficulties 
enough without the ad- 
ditional handicap in- 
tractable water colors 
impose. 


Devoe Colors put no 
difficulties in the in- 
structors way. Their 
good lifting and blend- 
ing qualities; their uni- 
formity of texture and 
hue, help the instructor 
and pupil both to a- 
chieve the best results 
from their efforts. 


DEVOE 
SCHOOL COLORS 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago 
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equipment. 


particular. 


RADIO SETS 
AND PARTS 





ATWATER KENT SET No. 3945 


F Wier agg my KENT RADIO sets and parts em- 
body the very latest developments in radio 
They are built of the very finest mate- 
rials and the design is such that maximum efficiency 
is obtained with the minimum adjustments. The 
volume of sound, clarity of tones and range of 
Atwater Kent equipment is remarkable. 
in appearance, moderate in price and with simplified 
controls, the operating qualities will satisfy the most 


Send for Catalog No. 22B 


E.U).A-ROU)LES CO. 














Attractive 








“MANUFACTURERS: 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





$O8 RR ERRG Rs FERRER ERETE ES Ae ee 





LANDIS ENGINEERING 








Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most 
simple, economical and re- 
liable. 

We can supply the needs 
of the small school as well 
as the large one, at prices 
in proportion. 

There is no reason why 
your school should not 
have a suitable system of 
this kind. 

Some users: 

Board of Education, Philadelphia, 

Pa., 125 installations; 

Board of Education, Baltimore, 

Md., 15 installations ; 


Board of Education, Butte, 
Mont., 7 installations; 


Board of Education, El Paso, 
Tex., 5 installations; 


Board of Education, Durham, 
N. C., 2 installations. 


Write for literature. 


& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 




















shall have equivalent conceptions for use in 
judging values of excellences. 

Next observation of teaching must begin and 
must be accompanied by conferences between 
superintendent and teachers to establish a basis 
sympathy between 


for complete and cordial 


them. Provision must also be made to include 
the average mark of all the visits in the final 
rating mark for the year. 

The construction of such a rating list, meas- 
uring scale and salary schedule is a job that 
requires connected thinking, lucid exposition, 
ase of precise terminology and entirely imper 
sonal contemplation, besides a complete and 
thorough knowledge of the science and art of 
When 
completed (notice, please, that word is not per- 


teaching. It is not a job for a novice. 


fected), ana in successtul operation, the results 
justify all the time and tho ight spent upon it. 
Superintendent, teachers, and even school board 


Irie mb rs who have 


had experienc under the 


plan of plaving politics to secure salary increase, 
will be glad to admit the superiority of this 
plan as the changed results disclose themselves. 


Even the taxpayer may he impressed by the ab 


sence of agitation and propaganda for salary 
Increase and remark the reduction of friction 
n sel yperatior 

The conecludin tatement may well be this 
fact (learned by experience) : The amount of 
l ! ven schedule is far less im 
portant than certainty “oncurrence in judg 
ments ‘ r the measuring scale When 
superintender I ind teachers are in cordial 
unanimity on these terms and values, the opera- 
tion of the plan win almost universal ae- 
ceptance and a of the teachers, and will 
elicit from them + statement as this, “We 
like our system be t treats everybody 
fairly.” No higher con dation can be spoken 
for a rating seale and its related salary schedule. 


PROGRESS IN CITY SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION. 

(Concluded from Page 42) 
execute through them, there has been a general 
recognition of the superintendent as an execu- 
tive officer of the board of education, charged 
with the nomination of teachers, the 
mendation of 


recom 
textbooks, and the preparation 
of course of study, but the policy of making 
him the one administrative officer has not been 
generally adopted, though this is the tendency. 
Business experience proves that a corporation 
cannot prosper with more than one executive 
officer. There is the board of directors of the 
corporation which decides upon policies recom- 
mended by the manager, to whom all other em- 
ployees are subordinates. 

“The same principle applies in the adminis 
The board of edu- 
cation should legislate and the superintendent 
execute in all matters affecting the school. He 
should be the one executive. All other em- 
ployees ot the 


tration ot a school system. 


board should be subordinate to 
the superintendent, reporting to the board 
through him. By this arrangement responsi- 
bility is definitely fixed. The superintendent 
stands or falls as he can or as he eannot carry 
out the plans adopted by the school board.” 

SCORE CARD FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 

PRINCIPAL’S REPORT. 
(Concluded from Page 53) 
Conclusion. 

Through the application of this ecard to his 
annual report, any high school principal ean 
assign fo each item such a value as represents 
the real worth of the annual report in this par 
ticular. The total of the scores assigned to 
the several items will represent the value of the 
report and therefore, to a degree at least, the 
value of the work done when scored on the 1,000 
point basis. 





The ecard in its present form, then, sets forth 
a majority of the items of procedure which may 
well characterize the activities of a high school 
faculty and student body. In addition, the 
weightings assigned to the several items make 
it possible for a high school principal to check 
his own 
that of 
minded students of the work of 


judgment of relative values against 
forty experienced and professionally 
a high school 
executive. 

rWO INTERESTING HIGH SCHOOL STADIA. 

Concluded from Page 54) 

stands themselves have been planned for easy 
ascent and safe descent and adequate comfort 
in seating. Lines of vision for all parts of the 
field have been earefully prese rved. Economy 
of construction and the possibility of later i- 
creasing the seating capacity have been con- 
sidered. 

A CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS 

VIEWS. 
(Continued from Page 46) 

be used for school purposes only 200 days per 
x should the summer vacations be short 
id the curriculum be arranged into 
three months each, so that cer 
nd teachers could take their va 


a 


ened / Sho 
four quarters, 
tain students a 
cations in the winter months and others in the 
summer’ Is the platoon system pedagogically 
sound? Should we have junior high schools for 
the seventh and eighth grammar grades and first 
How and where should we 


determine the location of new buildings ¢ 


vear high schools ¢ 
The Cost of Education. 

“T am informed that approximately one-third 
of all the money paid in taxes is now going 
to the support ot publie schools for educational 
purposes. Dr. Henry D. Pritchett, president o 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Learning, declared in the seventeenth annual 


(Concluded on Page 151) 
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PALMER’S 
CAN’T SPREAD ERASER 








As its name would indicate—the Palmer Eraser simply 
cannot spread, Lecause of its peculiar, patented design and 
construction, 

It gathers the dust and holds it—yet may be cleaned as 
readily as any other eraser. 

It is noiseless and dustless—has a soft, open cleaning sur- 
face, and will not mar nor scratch the blackboard. 

The high quality of felt used, and the patented construction 


(Patented Oct. 26, 1915), insure unusually satisfactory wear 
and service. 











Adliuery PALMER CO. /2dwers 


MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers for the Jobber. 
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Eureka Bulletin Boards Serve Best 












You will find many uses for bulletin 
boards in your school. For classroom 
instruction as illustrated above they 
are valuable aids to the teacher. When 
used in the corridors, library, cafeteria, 
gym and teachers’ rooms they make for 
efficiency in many ways. 


EUREKA BULLETIN BOARDS 


of cork felt composition will withstand 
hard usage and are guaranteed against 
warping and chipping. 

Our catalog containing many suggestions 

for use of cork products in schools, is 


available for school executives, architects 
and contractors. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 
1209-17 DE KALB AVE. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 
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DEVOE SCHOOL COLORS 
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Colors that 


Simplify the 


teachers’ problem 


HE art instructor 
faces difficulties 
enough without the ad- 


ditional handicap in- 
tractable water colors 
impose. 


Devoe Colors put no 
difficulties in the in- 
structors way. Their 
good lifting and blend- 
ing qualities; their uni- 
formity of texture and 
hue, help the instructor 
and pupil both to a- 
chieve the best results 
from their efforts. 


DEVOE 
SCHOOL COLORS 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

















NTTORED 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 

Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 


can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 


























Part 
of Your 


|| Equipment 








TT 


How could you get along without blackboards and 
text books? Sounds foolish, doesn’t it? Yet, the 
time was—not so very long ago—when these present 
necessities were considered luxuries. 

You may not think motion pictures a necessity 
in your school, yet the time is coming—not so far 
away—when a school without portable projectors 
will not be considered really properly equipped. 

Take the DeVry. With this little projector chil- 
dren can gain an exact idea of their studies—a coun- 
try becomes more than a mere spot of color on the 
map. ‘Trees and animals, manufacturing processes, 
geological forms—all are brought right into the class 
room for intimate study. No longer does the child 
hear and guess—he sees and knows! 

Progressive schools today are using DeVrys. Your school, 
too, needs this master of projectors. Let our folder “Motion 


Pictures in the School” tell you more about this subject. 
Mail the coupon for your copy. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION @yexéo°tt 


ee 


The DeVry Corporation, 
1286 Marianna St., Chicago, Ill 


Gentlemen : 








Please send me a py of your booklet ‘“‘Motion Pictures in the School.” 
It is understood this lace me under no obligation. 
Name. 
School. ... 
Address. 


City. : e State 











Dudfield’s System of Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Troughs and Metal Blackboard Trim 
Give Complete Satisfaction 





rHOST & TRON? 





entlemer 
Replyi to your I 
Bion eerding your °A 
mh, it is ples 
hie trouga in r r u 
is city, an 
i w Mexic ir 
e m mplete satis 
Owing t 8 
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Samples and description in detail 


will be furnished upon request. 


Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 


Liberty, Mo. 
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FOVU/LE FQ 'Ss ‘And now my friends 


a word of cheer’’ 
UTLilY 


Why should I tell you of the 
Wao, tele) Bae -/-\ 1-1 - Pe 

















superiority of Vul-Cot Waste 
Baskets? Why should I reiterate 
that we have made them strong, 
tough and wear-withstanding— 
that they are so good to look at 
that five million business men 
and women have them in their 
offices? 
These things you already 
know, or should by this time. 
But, take this thought of cheer 
away with you. It is not a new 
one—old news, but mighty good: 
COLORED POSTER PAPERS — The Vul-Cot is absolutely guar- 
anteed to last five years. No 
reservations are made to this 
guarantee. And of course, if we 
can guarantee it to last that long 














Include 


COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 


Art Supervisors and teachers find this line of 
papers suitable for the many problems of construc- 
tion work, covers, mounting, as well as for pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, or water color work. Offered in a 
variety of colors. 


eae | 
\\\ 





Consisting of the primary, binary, standard hues, 
six greyed colors, neutral grey and black—a palette 
of colors in paper made expressly for the convenient 
and accurate study of color and the various appli- 



































eee it is built to give rough and ready 
School Writing Cross Section Mimeograph service for a lifetime. 
‘ ale ‘ , ; » « ; , « Tg > sti yr 
Hania Drawing White Draving and Typertitng All school supply house 
and dealers carry Vul-Cots. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Sample furnished on request 

Sold through the le ading School Supply Jobbers ®% T 

ome W. A. FOWLER PAPER CO. — 

343 So. Dearborn St. Chicago GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
( ded from Page 145 ifford to spend more than $1,000,000,000 for would not understand what was meant by it. 

eport Foundation, his conviction that schools.’ Public opinion might make it impossible for 
jon e s expense of the American publi Proper Housing for Children. the board to proceed, and the $1,000,000,000 
nm end: ered the very lite of that “With these divergent views among the great which | am convinced could be saved to the tax 
yy. Pritehett’s rning is allied with tudents of educational matters in this land, it payers this way, would not be saved. On the 
{ rise in t st of ed can be readily seen that the problem is a most other hand, if this thing could first be pro 
re difficult one for any board of education. Thi jected by the School Plan Commission and 
t ha educational ship will continue to be buffeted thoroughly explained to the people of Chicago, 
ibout education, bout by the winds that blow. The various it would at least have an opportunity for a fair 
| net Vast, s‘hool boards have been moved by this and that hearing. 

d nt that every man takes influence. Different superintendents have held “T am convinced the same thing could and 
ding fis own meaning mto 1 different ideas in regard to education. Organi must happen in the educational field if our 
from the figures submitted by Dr ations within the system and organizations children are going to be properly housed and 

'g e cost of public sehools in Without have advised this course and that  cdueated, and at the same time have the tax 
ed from $410.000,000 in 1890) to $1,000, course, Expediency rather than science has too payers satisfied with the amount of money paid 
OO000) (O20). d that the eost of salaries often been the rule Most of these organiza for edueation lurthermore, 1 am econvineed 
ereased from $96,000,000 to tions Tam convinced have been well meaning, that the proper plan cannot be made by any 
$436.000.000 nrollment in the publie el but unacquainted with the fundamental facts, political body, such as the board of education.” 
eased from 13,000,000 Without which no proper conelusion could be ae piece aa j —— dates 
00.000 in that period, while enrollment rived at HANDLING ABSEN( ES AND rARDINESS 

bisa on ren ed from YMIPIMMD to ‘The only Wily in whieh these questions cali IN HIGH SCHOOL. 

HOO OO be met, in my humble opinion, is by means of een ssomn Tage - 
well-worked-out plan. No proper plans and Which are so essential to the esprit de corps of 
. a. ene eer and aes wast decisions can be made without all of the funda any educational institution. (3) It reduces 
> Nig ! ng cost of their educational mental facts concerning the various factors. | absence and tardiness, both of which are essen 
dget erious problem Phe question how have been associated long enough with the tial to effective school work. (4) It makes for 
, ¢ education in face of the other _4),.) system to be convinced that sufficient better discipline because the students realize 
great di ds made upon these comm imities foots have not been available. and that careful, that those who are responsible for the admin- 
q ecom a Dr. Pritchett pure it, scientific studies have not been adequate for stration of the school are on the job and that 
Cute, 11 ms a different educational theory cientific conclusions. each ease of absence, tardiness, cutting, or 
. | part responsible for the present sit “To illustrate, for example take the so-called hookey will be promptly and impartially dealt 
platoon system Fifty-four cities and towns in with in the office. (5) rhe teachers know 
‘UO ther hand, John J. Tigert, United the United States have adopted it for thei: definitely what students are permitted to make 
: States | mer of Education, William | vrammar grades. If adopted in Chicago it up work for credit. (6) By mailing the writ- 
| nt perintendent of Schools, New York would save this city in the next few years ten excuses back to the parent or guardian at 
Wity, as Peter M. Mortenson, Superin more than $1,000,000,000 in new buildings stated intervals, the problem of the forged ex 
0 tendent hools of Chieago, agree in think Personally, I am sold to the idea, but what CUS® is practically solved. (7) And last but 
on ' ug resent time that we do not spend vould happen if the board of edueation decided not least, students are taught respect for as 
Ug! education. ‘While the American to inaugurate it? Certain educators in and out thority which is so essential even in such a 
cople,” Mr. Tigert says, ‘are spending annually of the system would rise up, and it would be democratie institution as the American high 

%22,000,000,000 on luxuries, certainly they can impossible to put it into effect. The people school. 
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SCHOOL FIRES 


are not so numerous since these in- 
stitutions have been equipping with 
the all steel 








WASTE BASKET 


The only basket guaranteed 
FOR 10 YEARS 


FIREPROOF — DURABLE — SANITARY 











Ask your local dealer or sup- 
ply house to show them to you, 


or 


Write us for catalogue. 


ERIE ART METAL CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
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Economize! 
Install U. S. Inkwells 


They Are 
DUST-PROOF 


NOISELESS UNIVERSAL 





School officials who want real economy plus service and 
satisfaction are equipping the desks in their schools 
with U. S. INKWELLS. 


There are no hinges to break, corks to lose, they oper- 
ate silently, easy to clean and keep clean, 
evaporating and neat in appearance. 


are non- 


U. S. INKWELLS have been pronounced the most ap- 
propriate, substantial and satisfactory inkwells for 
school use 


Write for sample 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 








TEXTBOOK SELE(¢ TION. 


Very readily ( 
(Concluded from Page 


ompreher 
2) ] | 
headily compre hended 


1. Does it meet the real needs of the group Confusing at places 


you are to teach? Lacks clearnes 
Completely. 10. Illustrations. 

Very well. \ Number. 

Fairly well. Large numbet 
Meaver or out of dat« Well istrated 


N 


Is the purpose of the 
the preface? 

Very clear. B 
Clearly. Kew 
Partially. 

Vague, 


author indicated in Lacks sufficient ilh 


Kind. 


Show discriminatio 
lairly representati 
3. Is your purpose consistent with that of the 


author? 11. Graphical representatio 

Exactly. maps, graphs. 

In most respects. Numerous Well selec 

Partially. with notes of expl 

Opposed. Very well selected. 
1. Is the content arranged in good sequence? \ lack of such materi 

Excellent sist the student 


Good. 


selected, 


Poorly 


Practically no illust 


well selected Aid 


Does not show care 


anation. 


als which would as 


Manufacturers 
DES MOINES IOWA 
ided Kew references and not carefully se 
lected. 


No references given. 

Kk. Questions for discussion 
Stimulating; demanding origi 
For review only 


Poor 


al work 


IV. Use of Text. 
iplementary text——-Why? 
Reference text-—How is it to be used” 
) 
4 


istration 
ration 


Basic text—Why? 
ls understanding d. Class, grade or type of students to which 
n best ad apted. Why? 
ve ( Does the text cover a Ratti field or only a 


ful selection. partial field? If the ter—what part? 


Is it well adapted to on course of study? 
Explain. 
Would it be 
Why? 

h. Would you advise that students purchase 
this book for their library? Why? 


n, charts, diagrams, f 


ted, well arranged inadvisable to use this text? 


V. Special Consideration. 


Peshen ‘ . . t approach ¢ rganizatio * the book 
Fair. 12. Aids in use of text. Is the x ae st ae =e yong of sept 
Poor. 4 Index sa whole Log oat act oes if take into considera- 
F » r tion “learning difficulties ° 
5. Does the sequence meet your needs? Well arranged « index "| tay nted ' { in 
Very well. Index lacks cross references His material is presented only as a step 
About. Briefly indexed or no index idvance of thi sual unretlective method of 
Partially. B. Table of contents. book seleetion \ considerable amount of re 
No Ve , > lor 7 . ; : 
- . ry complete. eare! Haus beech done hl reg rd to hie best siz 
6. Subject Matter. Rather brief; insufficient explanation if tvpe, the most scientific length of line, ete. 
— loo brief; difficult to locate topl Bich are problems which will be solved by the 
rood, 0c crac e ae 1 
Fair ( Suggestions as to us¢ p tblishers and need not concern the rank and 
Po . 1. Teacher’s manual. Gis Af tannlaee 
yr. y . . 5 . : 
7sN ; ' Well organized for teacher’s use 
. Number of page ' . 
E id 1 General in scope; requires conside Mi Russel J Mourer of Tabor [a has been 
4 ‘aca “ae ‘ 1 
uXCESSIVE padded. ible modificatio elected superintendent f the Thurman Consolidated 
. ; ‘ m hcatior 
Sufficient for unit course scl l t Thurma 
. a ) ~ , Xe ori . . 
Too brief. 2. Student’s guide, Mr. ¢. B. V n Frankfort, Kans., has been 
. C] ar xX ang j S* CO >t elect. , ntas f . rs ( 
8. Is the space devcted to the various tepics Ca oxy nations; oncrete ex d superintendent schools at Vinton, Ia. As 
. . ° ; 4 ‘ lest go Qos Succeed Mille resignes I ernon is a gradi 
in proportion to their importance? , = lo =" ‘ “fs si = . f car: Pe apgPetergeac degree 
Very well proportioned Specific directions; laboratory man sn, Catneeile Unive ne | haan ane ave in 
° r : 41; ae fro! to mbia niversity e is been enguget 
Tendency to em} hasize the author’s int« ual o1 outline available. hool work ten vears. three vears of which were spent 
ests and experience. Lacks specific applicat ion; no sup Frankfort 
Poorly proportioned. Important topics not plementary material available. Mr. A. L. Lewis has been elected superintendent of 
given full consideration D. References. schools at Pecatonica, I 
. , . a Supt J B Richey of MeKeesport, Pa m June 
9. Is the language within the comprehension Number of well selected references 4h celebrated the 21st anniversary of his connection 
of those who are to use it? 


following each 


chapter. with the schools 





a ee 
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DIXON 


“TI-CON-DER-OGA” 








» Do Your Pupils 
Is Sharpen Pencils This Way? 


Sharp-pointed pencils cannot be ob 











2 tained when sharpening with a knife - 
n- Iexpertness is ieaaieal to produc Why rounded edges”? 
ven a fair point; injury is hable to BECAUSE they are 
p- esult if the knife slips; floor and : - 
| desks are littered with shavings and Pleasing to the fingers! 
= sraphite ; confusion results in_ the Free samples to Teachers 
rrowing by pupils of anothet and Boards of Education. 
ants id «acoebediababal valuable 
i - ted em, ee Joseph Dixon Crucible 


Company 


Pencil Dept. 31 J, 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Increase Efficiency By Installing 
Apsco Pencil Sharpeners. 


lhousands of schools are now using 























A the clean efficient, time-saving 
method of sharpening pencils—eco 
o ; 
nomically installing one or mor 
-_ 111¢ cl |. { the \psco ine Ol Peng . 
ully se Sharpeners. But a fraction of a min 
ute is required to sharpen the pencil 
ind anyone can sharpen pencils witl 
in Apsco Pencil Sharpener—tt 1s so 
il work 





et hve en Ang Pea Sa School Pens 


a9 : expressing on paper hard-to-remembet Spencerian Steel Pens are the best 
ed. this way? tt sso tes ra cor tn leda« _is facilitated: “ } 


for schoolroom use because they out- 


























0 which t let yout issured; time is saved; writing wear any two ordinary pens. They 
. tend seen anal nd no soiling o rare es ° g «6 $ fe ° ° 
' th butbanelaied al aaa a retain their smooth writing points 
- 
- only a Agger othing 
‘ yer s next year . , a aie . . ane « ‘ 
part? on uk am teak __ Features of longet against the misuse and hard 
study t you can as The Apsco Line wear that children put upon pens. 
( then nary ] \ » } hy roeners 1S ; j i 
‘ pencils | . \psco Line of Pencil Sharpene Children become better writers 
s text: nstalling Aps the only line consisting of eleven different ict entitle tends Is 
: Shaveem models, enabling every school to select quickly with these good tools. 
urchase the particular model best meeting then , 
eeds Each is of the best material and For more than half a century 
pe of workmanship at its price—ALI Spencerian Steel Pens have been the 
embody exclusive \psco teatures 1 1 B Pe r ‘ . . . ° 
— sg Agee nig? Male © eagles oo bey ae standard for school pens. Superin- 
nsidera- milling: cutters tendents and teachers may obtain 
W purcha rT Oo . 
sharpener r sample pens on request. Supplies 
step 4 caning ‘Ganna tie Let Us Send You I I j 4 PI 
i ae Meg an be obtained from the trade 
thod of Apsco-manu “The Pencils and Crayons Your Can oC ITAINE( ade. 
. factured by the Pupils Use.” Write us for samples. 
ot re ape Bhp Pr his ; teresting hooklet. esas @ thi er 7 
est size | pany for they cost has been prepared especially for school SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
ne, ete. m0 TOE executives It describes the entire Apsco : ct 
| by the lLine and in addition presents helpful sug 349 Broadway, New York 
1. ind gestions and thoughts you will apppreci 
TINK ¢ { . - 


ite Why not write for your cop 
NOW 


No. 1-—-College, fine point; double elastic. 
2. Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
5 


School, fine point; semi-elastic 


Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 


sane Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
has been 98 E. Washington St. CHICAGO 


Ia., to 


“= | ll The Apsco Line 


wee Of Pencil Sharpeners 


on June 
mnner tion 














—_—_... 
—_—_—— 
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Inkwell 


Squires Boston 


We now manufacture the Boston 
Inkwell. It fits a 127/82 inch 
hole. Has a Hard Rubber Top 
with a slide over the pen hole. 
The glass has a ledge below the 
thread to keep the ink from spill- 
ing if it should come loose from 
the top. 











' Our price is right. 


66 A : ”? 
merican No. 14 Self-Closing sei No. 3 or Chicago Inkwell. 
H Hard Rubber Top an ; ae 
Portable Schools i ah @ inch hole. We furnish a one lug or the 


It is the best inkwell on the three lug glass for it. Nickel 
American Portable Schools have demonstrated to market. plated. 

customers in forty states over a period of 20 years 
that they are comfortable in winter and summer, 
durable and portable. 





80 per cent of our orders come from 


old customers. 


We offer Prompt Shipment from stock. Freight cars 
move from Seattle to Chicago in ten days. 


Write or wire us for catalog and prices f.o.b. your 
station. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
601-611 Alaska St. 













































Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Fatablished 1895 SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 
713 Penn Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

- _ - The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arm 
3 —S——_ , FIBRE STANDARD =" WHY IS THE NORTON 
a 7) | /BACKING : ‘ Use The Norton , CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
: y) - / CORK Liquid Door Closer ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
I\wR / wooo , pbb Me pe en FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 
WI INSERT Bulletin Board with deor stop on lst. The doors are closed 


bottom of door. 











: ~ with a uniform speed which 
ik CORK THE BEST gives the pupils a chance to 
Al COMPOS! BY go through a door without 

getting caught or injured. 
ANY TEST 2nd. Having two speeds 
: ; the speed at the latch can 
ees fei}! Practical for display purposes in be set for absolute quiet— 

% BIR ORGE ES halls and over blackboards in ve gh say ~ 0 D 
are Ee < B| . — ‘ : ord. e Hold-Open Ve- 
a: ~Ait5] 4 | schoolrooms. Easily installed in vice connected with the arm 

“42 old or new buildings. 


of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
| door open. Every school- 
Approved by the Nationat Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories room should have one. 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SECTIONAL | 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















| 
Bossert Schools 


GAL VARIED 
208 


=) 
a 
& 
Bs 
* 
a ry . ys | 3 
. ° 
“ene Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer | Se 3 
W i i f Y , ‘ 3 
e are equipped to furnish any size building on short | , f , , - 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State et oe AN REQUIREMENT 4 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- | BY YOU ; y OF YOU! - 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- ais onal c . m0  c00 - 
ition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. . While gris san | eteiph = - 
not | eg as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if il . 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be “9 a - 
taken down and re-erected any number of tim i i : > | 
ns fa 
marring a single feature. —_— - © oy . 3 
We have made portable school houses for other : _ Fm . 7 copa 
: : ) people for over 2 % 4 ‘ ee ‘ oF Tal e : : 
= ~_ buy wy School Houses with all our new patents ond )f. 4 - mtteniel alt ” : EAD es 
irect Irom us and save money for your school board. : se te 
by The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
Write us full requirements and we wili send detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With « very modern con- 
details of cost of building completely erected. venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 





the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal 


; 
n3 
aa) 

Our buildings can be | 

# O UIS BO ~ SE R’ } ’ & N O N on down gee moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of ~ 
he parts e Car O » it. 

S, Inc. an prove i , 

4 

a 





full 3 ; A If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
: ull det ~ e are specialis i sections schoo ons ructio 

. Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 7 ann a a ae ae 
1323 Grand Street 





: | | THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


be SESE RSESCRBARD ES ' | 























» Arm 


2TON 
D-OPEN 
SUITED 
WORK? 
e closed 
d which 
lance to 
without 
jured., 
speeds 
itch can 
quiet— 


yen De- 
the arm 
is auto- 
erate it 
| on the 
o do to 
sh door 
to hold 
school- 
e. 
Chicago 


TT. 


vt 


« 
P 7 
“RERERERETDELELLIAU YT Yt fs 
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STANDARDIZE ON SUPPLIES THAT 
BEAR THE ROBERTSON TRADE MARKS 





The Wonderful ‘“Bac- 
tericide” and Cleaner for 
Schools. Great for floors. 
Kotar reaches and_  re- 
moves the dirt, germs and 
vermin. Kotar solution 
should be used regularly 
to flush the toilet. Used 
in solution, so its cost is 
small. 


Robertson’s Original Twentieth Century Soap has 


no equal. It is unsurpassed for cleaning floors, 
woodwork, furniture and finished surfaces, also ideal 


c > 
$= 
——Sé ont ~~) (- 
Gog, 
bh = 


20" A 
= ~ CENTURY 

\ 
s 
RG 





for cleaning blackboards. Pure vegetable oils only 
are used in its manufacture, 


{DIAMOND BRAND Jc> 


Sx s 


We are headquar ters for all School Supplies, including 
Lag uid Hoaps, Pape? T owe ls, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, 
Paper Towel and Toilet Paper Fixtures. Get our prices. 


Robertson’s Genuine Bris- 
tle Floor Brushes have kept 
the floors of thousands of 
classrooms clean. Every 
brush bearing the Diamond 
Brand trade mark is guaran- 
teed to be as represented. 








Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. DIVISION ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


- ————__ a = 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 
Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 

economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 
WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS’ with Round and 
Channel frames. 
easily installed. 


They are 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 





BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


— 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


NNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
































M&M 


PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS | 


ARE STANDARD 


Ask for Catalog | 
Mershon & Morley Company Saginaw, Michigan 


Established 1898 
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It Took Him a Half Day 
To Find It 


' 

YOU CAN FIND IT | 
IN HALF A MINUTE | INCENTO CUTTERS 

| 





— — a — —— a — —— —_— 
———a 





A Square Cut and A Clean Edge 

















If you use Roberts & Meck’s K eencutting I NGENTO TRIMMERS are preferred by 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS teachers and pupils. Save time and strength. For cutting 


ee , board and light metal. 
of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. paper, cardboard and light meta 


PRICES: 8% inch blade $2.50 1214 inch blade $4 75 i 





10K (°’ J: 3.00 15 gi: 3580 
Ingento Cutters are sold by leading School Supply Houses, 


ROBERTS & MECK | 


HARRISBURG, PA 240 E ONTARIO ST. 


MFG. BY Burke & James Inc CHICAGO 














OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Pen- 


manship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided 
with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol] for the complete 
correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States and their 


services are stil] free to all schools hav- 
ing Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN ne wicicnScccimes "7 bie asset ‘in schol, bustmess 


and social life. 








PURITY STRAWS 


Are you serving milk to the chil- 
dren in your school? 

Scientific records show added 
mental and _ physical _ efficiency 
where this has been tried. 

Serve milk in half pint bottles 
and insert a Purity Straw through 
bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- 
ical. No washing of glasses and 
no breakage. Children cannot gulp 
milk when served in this way. 
Purity Straws are specially made 
for this use. So strong they will 
not break if bent or crushed nor 
soften after longest exposure. Sam- 
ple box and information on request. 


COE MANUFACTURING CO. 
35 S. Warren St., 
NEW YORK CITY 





s ial speed and lai 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP*, ‘rint® ‘nan it conserves the time of th 
writer and the time of the reader. Palmer method Penmanship compels healthful posture 
while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern educators. 
Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
Spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES s2,**"- 


ingin 
very greatly increased quantities because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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punnenent 


. . | 349 Words a Minute in Isaac Pitman Shorthand | 
Sanitary Equipment for Schools Nathan Behrin smashes his own record of 322 words a_ | 


minute and also wins NEW YORK STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
SMITH SYSTEM of HEATING and VENTILATION at speeds of 250 and 300 words a minute. This contest was 
open to writers of all systems. 


The Best Solution for the Heating and Ventilating Problem for New York State Championship 




































































Town and Country Schools, Portable Buildings and Annexes. | OT elie es OO 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 99.64 p.c 
‘ ‘ T ‘ x ‘ John F. Daly Pitman 8.44 p.c : 
SMITH SANITARY CHEMICAL TOILET o Minute Contest 
A Sanitary Odorless Toilet for use where no Water or Sewer NAME as ay OE a ERRORS : 
are available. Nathan Behrin Pitman 8 ; 
John F. Daly Pitman : 
150 Words a minute : 
SMITH SANITARY BUBBLER FOUNTAIN a NAME in SYSTEM ERRORS : 
A Fountain of Health. It gives a Cool, Clean Drink for every Neale Ransom Pitman 8 
Chil ° Pitman shorthand is used by all Congressional and more than 90 p. c. of = 
. ° all court reporters. It is taught in over 93 p. c. of the public schools of New York. = 
Send for copy of “Pitman’s Shorthand in One Hour” and particulars of a 5 
SMITH SYSTEM HEATING COMPANY i ann "ax ons eae = sox 
2422 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 2 WEST 45th STREET : NEW YORK CITY : 
———— ND 
: Tae Established in 1876 This Machine Will 
i ,— = Standard for Automatically 
| :\ ¢2 Years Produce 
| | ] fa ——7 GAS | 
| lf Es | For your lab- ( 
ne | oratories, Do- ' 
N PARRY CHAIRMAN /i mestic Science 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM f | - | Department. | 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR JA In use yi 
E Y Epp a AY uca- 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M 0 , ee | = 4 Gonal inotian: 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECT: ~ tions through- 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO Bi § out the country. 
THIS BUILDING EREC 917 
ECTED 1917 ‘ Write to us for a list of colleges and high schools using our machine. 
- 3:3 — : Illustrated Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 
HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE MATTHEWS ; 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY , S GAS MACHINE CO. 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ' , 
125 MERRIMACK 8T. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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TO SCHOOLS 












































The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
red by organization with the knowl- 
-utting edge, equipment and experience 

. to render efficient, reliable and 

i satisfactory service to schools. 
| Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, | 
a Accounting Forms, Reports, 
—, High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
\. together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 

d these factors when ordering 
’ printing. 
h Consult with us about your 
d school printing needs and ask for “YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD" 
Ip estimates. This service does not Pesesssens te. cis and commen 
* place you under any obligation. are workmanship and service at conserva- 
TT tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
or you of these together with complete satis- 

















a4 P faction. 
; I CANNON PRINTING COMPANY PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 






























). DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. —— MILWAUKEE °@° VISCONS 
d | Get Acquainted ciaeiaaails eee 
_ a = . ‘ 
TP | with the new Group Ar- 
vas | rangement for the Do- |% More Money for Busy 


mestic Science room. 


Folks 


WE have an opportunity for you to make 

some extra money. If you expect to 
attend summer school, teachers’ institute or 
teachers’ meetings of any kind you will be 
surprised to find how many opportunities 
will present themselves for you to take sub- 
scriptions for the PROGRESSIVE 


Regular stoves 

Regular ovens for baking 

lable tops free from all 
burners 

No additional range 
necessary 





Far better results are obtainable with these new 
: special domestic science gas stoves. The old style 
a : hot plate cannot be compared with it. 
ork. = 


of a Full particulars furnished on request 






































ITY FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CO. Freeport, Ill. TEACHER. You don’t need previous ex- 
: — perience and profits begin at once. But if 
wpe you'll SEND THE COUPON, we will tell 
ically ; you all about it. 
ce 
Bruce’s 
: lab- \ | e e 
it | Architect Lib 
nt. 
‘ > ssive Teacher, 
Fun A Reliable Reference and 4 llr age cect & 
stitu- Guide to Better Schoolhouse i Gentlemen: I am interested in represent i 
ough- Planning and Construction | ing PROGRESSIVE TEACHER the coming | 
untry. i season. Send without obligation to me your 
proposition. If I accept your agency, I y 
nine. t desire to work the following territory (name 5 
of s or school or co ty): 
Descriptive literature and { a = | 
price furnished on request I ia ili 
} Name. i 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY B Address Seoeees 5 
jOIs 4 207 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. City.. eee oeeee : e° State : coer i 
a LL enememeeninneieienile 
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Our Reputation is National . . | : 
fee ereien Ununeiited COME TO | OLLEGE GRAD UATES Recommended Exclusively 
*osilions Kindergartento Universi residents —e i i 1 fields. No elementary school positions. y j 
teeatinn oe so oat HEADQUARTERS Peng Rg Bm gen ag i eg a ee at Gomaneretel, ted 
' ~*~ Free Registratio and Physical Education. 20th 0 
ROCKY IVT TEACHERS _ Free Heiatration | CI, 7 i 7 7 Eases Scere aicates, el 0 
Prov ae AGENCY P Portland, Oregon, N. Ww. Bonk Bids. | ies on i . 
AT. BANK BLoG Denver.COoLo inneapolis, inn., L ixe e , - GRANT, Pres., a 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D............ Manager _—— City, Ms.230 Rialto Bldg.. | FDUCATIONAL BURFAU Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. r 
| ——— of 
——— E 
, x 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY| || Hathaway Teachers’ Agency , 
Miss Nellie S. Hathaway Managers Mrs. E. H. Scott 
1020 McGEE ST. Bennington, Vt. 353 West 117th St., New York 
Free enrollment in both offices. 
Associated Pick Agencies KANSAS CITY, MO. Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 
in Principal Cities. J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER st 
CLASSIFIED WANTS | 
THE SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY The rate for Classified Advertisements ix 10 cents per word per insertion 
payable in advance orms close the 15th preceding the date of issue — 
Elk Park, N. e _ a a oe a — ao “leanne e —- me we — 
Seven Years Service to Boards and Teachers PICTURES er G 
Free Enrollment. 
The Copley Prints for school walls have Architectural Draftsmen Wanted -Two first 
the very highest endorsements. See IIlus- lass enerienced Architectural Senter ( 
trated Catalogue. Curtis & Cameron, 2 Draftsmer for mmediaté po watidal 
Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass. 7rank L. Packard. Architect, 16 Ea r Broad 
SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU VITROLITE ‘treet, Columbus, Ohio 
W. A. Bynum, Prop. and Mgr. Samples—Every School Trustee, Secretary pane 
Abilene, — Texas. and Superintendent, owes it to hims lf t INK 
The wonderful territory over which this agency operates attracts to us thousands of me yer wa Bley gD oo peel —_— = : _ 
the best teachers of the land, representing every tate and institution Employers of tic er ete: Departene ta tied te peepee ve “Cho-Seco Ink Pellets produc« 
teachers are respectfully requested to notify us of their vacancies No charges whatever with lunch room equipment Sample with for less money Neve ’ j 
to authorities We depend for our success solely upon using discriminating judgment and lotail sent upon request Address the favorite in many } nn St 
the merits of our candidat« s of our teachers make good Vitrolite Co.. Chamber of Commerce Bldg Sample postpaid t Ch 
Chicago, Ill ( Albany, N. ¥ 
2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES VICTOR Portable _ 
, “The 
STEELE’S PERFECT PROJECTOR 
for every need ) 
DUCK SHIPPEDON TRIAL | [— 
Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 
Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample ¢ WRITE FOR — 
OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. ODA se as Ea 
SPICELAND, IND. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
141 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA. 
Le 
At 
SILICATE VENEER PLATE If In Doubt T 
BLACK BOARD consult the School | | 
Authorities of Buf- 
Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your falo, a on ” 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- Memp 18, San ira 
boards have been in constant use in ali the Public cisco, Winnipeg, 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for Rochester and a hun- 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send oe " a ; j«qTeE 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- Steet el l oat n 
are prices with oth : Ae 
pare p er manufacturers. what they think of S( 
—— American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. Work. coL 
20-22-24 V Every School Board should have our catalog on file. ‘ 
"ee" esey Street Let us send you a copy. 
NEW YORK ° ° ° 
American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
agers for schools, purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 
of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. 


EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, and 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Evanston, and the American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 


1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 


Steger Building, < 
Chicago —<A 14 Beacon 8t., 
FOR SERVICE Boston 
© 
Security Bldg., % Southern Bldg., 
Evanston Washington 





We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do sv by employers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment 
for doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators who appreciate Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 


> 1—Those who desire a better locality. 
} 2—Those who want a better salary. 


8—Those who possess average or more than average 
uality. ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
Oey / EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
i Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and College—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-30 StahIman_ Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATIONS 








“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peeples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
s Free Enroliment—All O flices 
We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 








srneeet 








LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES 


We Havethe We Have the 
TEACHERS SCHOOLS 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 











Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Suite 50-51, Auditorium Building, Chicago 
The Oldest National Agency—Founded 1882 by Orville Brewer 
Forty Years of Honorable and Efficient Service 
We have the teachers—Let us know your needs 








THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 


Operates locally and nationally. We offer free service to em- 
ploying officials. Correspondence invited from those seeking 
teachers or teaching positions. 














The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Let us help you:—Write us Wire us. Phone us. Come te see us. Our Motto 
“Service First." Our address: 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. 


Atlanta, Geergia. Distributors of School and College text beeks 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


PARKER 


-ACHERS'’ AGENCY 


to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. H. JONES, Manager 
OVERS THE SOUTH 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


147 WHITEHALL ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901 ervice 


C 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


Prompt and effective 


Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Twenty Years of Real Service 


RICHMOND, VA. 


’ 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES Ww MU LFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
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THE ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Including The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Send for registration blank 


Choice Positions Filled Every Month of the Year 
In Every Section of the United States 


THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY 








F. T. Persinger 
Manager 


SCHOOL BOARDS: 
TEACHERS: 
OUR MOTTO: 


Principals, let us co-operate with you. 


place you. 
The right teacher for the right place 
prompt service. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


ALBERT 


212 Walker Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 





If you are looking for a position, we can 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Office New York, Denver, Spokane 
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ij Erect Permanent 
| Fireproof School Buildings 
a 
at one-third the cost - 
ca 
of a AU 
| Brick or Stone aa 
. ' - Bise 
Bb ot so BLACK 
| a 
mandard 
Meet the need for increased school os 
capacity next term with A.B.C. School Stn & 
Buildings. Save not only in the first cost, “ne 
ea ee a NV. J., but, eliminate future expense of paint, re- 
Asbestos Building Products pair or upkeep of any kind. a 
a 
Housing an increasing number of chil- flea, 
dren with an appropriation that does not biuation 
keep pace with the demands made upon ath 
it is the big problem of the School Board. a, 
A.B.C. School Buildings are attractive in = 
appearance, are easily heated, and con- sia , 
structed to withstand the hard knocks that al 
all schoolhouses must endure. = 
ne 
All material complete, except founda- Sainal 
tion, in one, two and four-room units, these sea, 
buildings can be erected quickly by a local ena 
contractor. They are not makeshift af- ve 
fairs, but permanent, fireproof, substan- “ 
tial buildings that meet the building code Che 
requirements of your State Board. In out- 7 
lying districts and small towns, these rtp 
bi schools fill present requirements quickly Pear, 
% and later, when community buildings are We 
me put up, they can be moved or used as lunch- ; 
| rooms, manual training workshops, ete. Sie 
} Tell us the number of children you sa 
& have to house and we will tell you quickly roa 
* what the necessary building will cost, nec 
= ies 


ready to occupy. We will send you a 
= booklet, together with a list of cities and 


Norton 1D 
Satgent & 


‘aes » senheuue > PR BBs cae 
towns now using A.B.C. School Buildings. ig 
DRAFT 
Asbestos Buildings Co.. Dept. S, : omy 
I Philadelphia, Penna e . Kdon 
DR 
cai hho Asbestos Buildings Company ome 
Det 
‘ m } ise constructed ‘ ‘ . ° "ward . 
Building Products 2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. ree i 
Inf mat I Ambler best i mbe mbler °c . > 4 . om nundle 8] 
Linabestos V sills dundee dae Gc NEW YORK OFFICE PITTSBURGH OFFICE wor Co 
house pitta per ar 253 Broadway 228 Pennant St. D 
} Phone Barclay—4876 Phone 1057—R—Locust Manu! 
Name and Positior tan 
Addre smart = 
If any 
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School Goods Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. N th 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by eoiestng ofhy BR aK, 
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AIR CONDITIONING ELECTRIC WIRING MEMORIAL TABLETS P S ‘ ‘ y 
A PPARATUS Adam Electric arisune Russell & Sons Co., Albert yO eee Ry 4 ~  peeeriaaetes 
merican Blower Company S SERS METAL LA Spencer Lens C¢ ations z or Company 
a i, B r 4 Palmer Company, The , Serger Mfg. Company -” Victor ~<a Co peers “THERMOMETERS 
onone Pt ny os as ealy-Ru ompany 
ASH HOISTS ERASER CLEANERS tausch & Lomb Optical Co REINFORCED STEEL Palmer C —s varem 
Gillis ovhegan con Comoess. James Spencer Lens Company Berger Mfg. Co ‘ ps cine ee Se ro Theo. B 
UDITORIUM SEATING eber Costello Company MODELLING CLAY OLLIN ‘ : } 
An _ At Seating Cc ae sailed ti FENCES Hammett Company. IL ween a ie ———— umeatthie« 
ane ros & ke fie Cc y. pric ence Construction Compar aciede-C sty Clay Prod ‘o + ~ y TING ‘VICES ; . 7 ® 
Heywoe“compans wal Theodor Anchor Post Iron Works fom SE CTURE MACHINES BH OPERATING DEVICES, Vineine Company 
—. Furniture Co Cyclone Fence Co DeVry Corporation, Tt ° nisipi STEEL aay “TY PE . 
Pes ro Fiske Iron Works, J. W Victor Animate erapl c Detroit Steel Products Company : TYPEWRITERS 
ose ire Company Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn : —— SP AINTS SASH, STEEL ne d Tyo yk er = gy 
ASEME N T SASH, s STEEL FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL as on P' © Detroit Steel Products Com a e wou ypewriter ompany 
BAS a1 Dow Company, The Hee AR, A The SASH, VENTIL ATING a a i CLEANING SYSTEMS 
y NT Ww INDOWS STEEL Standard Conveyor Company > Ty gp ANG Kot! spy = etroit Steel Products Company — urbine Company, The 
BASEME FIRE EXIT LATCHES jane oe am ee ee Non nen Ce 
COMPOSITION Sargent & Company APE merican Banking Machine Corp ae ee a 
BLACKBOARDS— Ine “he Smith Hardware Co., F. F Fowler Paper ane = SCALES VALVES—FITTINGS 
sowed Caray CO ° Vonnegut Hardware Co PAPER TOWEL 8 Continental Scale Works Crane Company 
N Y. Silicate Book —- Co FIRE PROOF DOORS National Paper Products Co ‘a , SCENERY } ei VENTILATORS 
cakes Oo EW Dahistrom Metallic Door Co Panes Gaumene, the § win City Scenic Co. Globe Ventilator Company 
standard la aeeed Compene FIREPROOFING MATERIALS Robertson Products Co., Theo sown te eeey, SSPARATUS se ianesmanprantiage wlan tacattet, 
Weber Costello Co Asbestos Buildings Company PAP oO , I towles Company, E , 
MF ACKBOARD RENOVATOR FLAGS eebne oo ty ee Peart RES Schaar & Company VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Mohawk Slate Machine & Mfg. Co Annin & Co AR TITIONS WIRE Welch Mfg. Co., W. M American Foundry & Furnace Co 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE FLAG POLES Cyclone Fence Co SECTIONAL BOOKCASES american Blower Company 
Keenan Structural Slate Co Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O PASTE Weis Manufacturing Co., The Bayley Mfg Company 
FLOOR COVERING one SEWAGE DISPOSALS Dee Ramer Coapens 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co Commercial Paste Company Dunham Company, C. A 








Penna. Structural Slate Co Heywood-Wakefield Co PENCILS Waterman-Waterbury Company Healy -} , 
: y ealy-Ruff Company 
f BL E AC HE cRS Maple FI FL LORING Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph Hartshorn oa es Nolen Corp, The Haman 
eavitt M Company. Ss M anne rB iilde Cc ‘Ths iation Eagle Pencil Company 1ADE ROLLE Peerless Unié Vent. Cor Ti 
Boil on Oak Flo ing AC iv. ‘oe u Pencil ENGIL. Ine Harts! SHADE ROLLERS Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
Kewanee Boller Compan Flo PENCIL SHARPENERS artshorn Company, Stewart WAINSCOTING 
BOOK CASES Marbieott Company: OMPOSITION Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co Hoff & flings Me. aciniaciiis | 
Book Company ( PENS Hoffman sillings Mfg. Co WARDROB 
BOOK c OVERS Moulding +g tah Spencerian Pen Company a a AL SYS hg E Wilson Corp “i 
“BOOK CON s 1 ok > 7 s§ MS Wilson (Cx ‘ ; 
I ver Co OLDING PARTITIONS : PIANOS iItzer-Cabot Electric C n WASTE PAP 


suois Publishing Company : : 
am, Little & Co Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


em Gock Cover Ce. _ FURNITURE 
BOOK PUBL ISHERS American Seating Co 





Miessner Piano Company Ce WASTE : 
Steger & Sone Piano Mfs. Co "SPRAY- PAINTING EQUIPMENT ; E PAPER BASKETS 


i . : DeVilbiss Mfe ts vatl nal Vuleanized Fibre Compa 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS eVilbiss Mfg. ( N. W. Expanded Metal Company. 























Beckley-Cardy C Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company STAIR TREADS 
American + : S. maga A ( tm = Equipment Works Everwear Manufacturing Company Norton Company 4 WATER COLORS 
Educational Publishing Company ‘6 Se 1 “ ‘ Hill-Standard Company . merican Crayon Co 
Educational Bindery Company c oe a yar a Company Medart Mfc. Co Pred STA TIONE RS’ TABLETS WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
" . 0 ae 7 ompan ¢ © 2 & JUS A 
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ion "BRUSHES Se entific itnien. _. Rundle Spence og SR rruscon Steel Company Detroit Steel Products Company 
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ate MATERIALS Wiese Laboratory, Fu ‘i Wolff Manufacturing Co digg ual Maxwell & Co. 8 An © 
sbestos ngs mpany is Manufacturing C q 2OR' 7 é set Steele Mfg. C ' 
nternational Casement Co., Inc GAS MAC HINES a IRTABLE SC HOOL HOU SES Mutechler Brothers Company Co., Oliver C 
Detroit Steel] Products Company Freeport Gas Machine Comy caeien “oe a — ; Kinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co WINDOWS, STEEI 
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—, " Mi " on a" e Asm GAS STOVES Bossert & Sons, Louis Victor Talking Machine Co : wine GUARDS 
National Bldg. Granite Quarries Assn 4 B. Stove Company Circle A Products Corporation TELEPHONE SYSTEMS Cyclone Fence Co 
Metienal Terre Cotte Becket GLASS Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Inc Automatic Electric Compeny WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
N. W. Expanded Metal Compan Manufacturers Glass Company Mershon & Mo rley Federal Tel. & Tel. Co American Woodworking Machinery Co 
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Reversible. 
“What is a geyser?’ 


, 


Teacher 


Pupil—“A waterfall going up.”—Life. 

Maude—-Sarah has taken up commercial art. 

Molly—-Indeed! And what does she draw? 

Maude—-Her husband’s salary.—-Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


The Old Ones are Best. 
“James have you whispered today without 
permission ?” 
“Only wunst.” 
“Leroy, should James have said ‘wunst’? 
“No’m, he should have said ‘twicet’.””—-Boston 
Post. 


” 


His Teacher. 

“Who is the greatest man today?” 

“Lloyd George.” 

“Who is the greatest woman?” 

“My teacher.” 

A Logical Question. 

Pupil—What keeps us from falling off the 
earth when we are upside down? 

Teacher——The law of gravity, of course. 

Pupil Well, how did folks stay on before the 
law was passed? 

Help Wanted. 

“Is this the Fire Department?” yelled the 
excited chemistry professor over the phone. 

“Yes, what do you want?” 

“How far is it to the nearest alarm box? 
My laboratory is on fire and I must turn in the 
call at once!” 

A Legitimate Protest. 

teceived by a school superintendent from the 
fond but irate parent of a young man who had 
been sent home as unsatisfactory from an 
olfactory point of view. 

Dere Sir:—-In answer to your letter i fail to 
see any thing on him and you should be more 
conshice in your remarks and find out what youn 
tawken about. the child is clean and has no odder 
and more of it i supose the rest of the school 
does not smell like a Rose.—Will Auld, his 
father.—Journal Am. Med. Assn. 

Calisthenics and Housework. 

“Physical culture is awfully interesting!” 
cried the eager girl who had just come back 
from boarding school for a vacation. ‘Look, 
papa, to develop the arms I grasp this rod in 
this way and then move it slowly from right to 
left. Do you see?” 

“Wonderful!” replied her father in admira- 
tion. “What extraordinary things teachers have 
discovered! If you had a bundle of straw at 
the end of that rod you’d be sweeping.” 
Youths Companion. 
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DEATH OF MR. McADOW. 

One of the oldest school furniture men in 
the United States, Joseph Loyd McAdow of St. 
Louis passed out of life on April 23rd. He had 
been engaged in the school furniture business 
in St. Louis over 34 years. 

Mr. McAdow was born in Ohio, August 19, 
1853 and removed to Missouri in 1866. He at 
tended school at Jefferson City, Mo., and as a 
young man he became a telegrapher for the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad at Jefferson City. In 
1874 he moved to St. Louis and became book- 
keeper for Chas. Scribner Sons, school book pub- 
lishers in Chicago and later he removed to Chi 
cago to enter the employ of Hadley Brothers 
and Kane as office manager. This firm handled 
school supplies and was the predecessor of the 
Thomas Kane & Company Mr. McAdow re- 
mained with the Thos. Kane & Co., until April 
Ist, 1889 when he returned to St. Louis to be- 
come manager for J. B. Merwin School Supply 
Company. 

In 1890 he started in business for himself 
under the firm name of the St. Louis School 
Furnishing Company with offices in the Bowman 
Building. His business was largely as a sub- 
contractor furnishing and installing blackboards. 
It gradually developed into a general business 
in supplies, furniture and equipment and was 
later incorporated with a number of associa 
tions as stockholders and officers. 

Mr. McAdow was always scrupulously honest 
in carrying out his contracts and meeting his 
obligations. His business dealings were charac 
terized by absolute sincerity and he enjoyed the 
respect of both his customers and competitors. 
He is survived by his wife. 

BUYERS’ NEWS. 

Daylighting Schools. The caption of this 
paragraph is the title of a valuable booklet on 
the lighting and ventilation of school building 
just published by the Truscon Steel Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The pamphlet includes a section on the funda 
mental principles of lighting schoolrooms_ by 
Architect John J. Donovan of Oakland, Calif., 
in which the fundamental elements of building 
site, glass area, window construction and win 
dow shading are taken up. The second section 
takes up window ventilation as recommended by 
the New York State Commission on Ventilation. 

The balance of the book includes complete 
details and specifications of Truscon windows of 
the projected, standard, counter-balanced, and 
double hung types. For each type there is 
ample information for school building commit 
tees and architects to consider the respective 





Defined. 


Teacher: Johnny, What is a 
Johnny: A lot of holes tied 


h-net? 


together with a piece of string.—Life. 





merits and uses and to thoroughly understand 
their arrangement, installation and specification 

“Daylighting Schools” is a type of constrye. 
tive publicity which renders a direct service to 
schools and education, because it makes for ap 
understanding of the fundamental principles 
and of the most economical and_ utilitarian 
methods of meeting school lighting problems. 
A copy should be in the hands of every respon- 
sible school authority. 

The Truscon Steel Company has also issued 
for the use of school building committees anq 
architects a complete portfolio of drafting room 
standards illustrating the complete details fo, 
installing Truscon windows and Truscon sash 
under a large variety of circumstances. 

The firm has also issued a valuable booklet 
on Truscon Construction and Loading Tests of 
Truscon Construction under a wide variety of 
conditions. 

New Shade Factory—The Luther O. Draper 
Company has recently moved into its new mode] 
factory at Spiceland, Ind., where the well-known 
Draper adjustable shades are manufactured un- 
der ideal conditions. The factory is one story 
high, entirely modern in equipment, machinery, 














LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


and carefully arranged for efficient and econo- 
mical handling of materials and processes. The 
plant makes possible the high quality of finish 
which distinguishes Draper school shades. 

New WeiSteel Catalog. WeiSteel Compart- 
ments is the title of the newest catalog of the 
Henry Weis Manufacturing Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas. The catalog is one which will delight school 
board officials and purchasing agents as well as 
architects and draftsmen. It contains not only 
the complete details of construction and _ar- 
rangement of the WeiSteel compartments, but 
also shows typical applications in a wide variety 
of buildings and for a wide variety of purposes. 
School men will be particularly interested in 
the typical installation of dressing rooms for 
gymnasiums and swimming pools, toilet rooms 
for schools and colleges, dressing rooms fot 
medical inspection and hospital rooms, showe! 
compartments, etc. The catalog contains a con 
siderable number of splendid photographs of in- 
stallations, a complete illustrated list of stan- 
dard units and hardware equipment, and a list 
of selling agencies. 

The catalog will be sent on request to any 
reader of the Journal. 

New Portables. “A better Portable School- 
house” is the title of a circular just issued by 
the American Portable House Company of Seat- 
tle, Wash., announcing seven new models of the 
Type C, “American” Portable Schools. These 
new models are intended to meet the needs of 
school authorities who desire to group their 
portables and who are anxious to give the best 
possible service to all the children all the time 
rhe circular will be sent on request. 

New Univent Catalog. The Herman Nelson 
Company, Moline, Ill., has just issued a new 
catalog of the Univent heating and ventilating 
system as applied to school buildings. The cata- 
log offers a thorough discussion of the need for 
heating and ventilation. It deals with the his- 
tory and the development of modern ventilating 
systems and the character of the service ren- 
dered by the Univent system. The catalog 1 
very fully illustrated and contains complete 
specifications of the several types of Univent 

New Directors. Dudley Cowles of Atlanta, 
Georgia and Elijah C. Hills, Ph. D., of Berke- 
ley, Calif., have been elected members of the 
board of directors of D. C. Heath & Co., educa- 
tional publishers. 
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PROTECT your children. Give them Anchor Post Playground Fences provide Take a minute now to ask for complete 
School- better places to play. Surround ideal child protection. They are high, information on Anchor Post Playground 
sued by your playgrounds with that unfailing unclimbable and impregnable. . Fabric Fences. It may mean the saving of 
of a safeguard against ruthless traffic dan- of heavy steel chain link mesh. Strong many little lives. Just phone, write or 
. Thee vers—Anchor Post Fence. steel posts for uprights. Every part wire our nearest office or sales agent. 
needs of galvanized throughout to resist rust. 
ip their 


ee | ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 52 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


he time 
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Won Buprin 








Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 








Specify 


Von Duprin 

Self- Releasing 
Fire Exit 
Latches, as ap- 
proved by the 
U nderwriters’ 
Laboratories 
(Inc.) of the 
National Board 
of Fire Under- 


writers: 


——eEE 








Report No. S. 
A. 163; Guide 
No. 100-F 24. 

















Monte Vista, Colorado, 
Junior High School. 
Vountjoy & Frewen, Denver, 

irchitects. 


Building Good Will 


A few years ago the general public did not know the pur- 
pose of the Yon Duprin latches on exit doors. 


They found out that pushing or pulling the cross bar re- 
leased the latch bolts—and in time of emergency the natural 
instinct to rush at the exit doors caused the Yon Duprins to 
operate, making safe exit certain. 


This condition has changed; the average man or woman 
now knows what Von Duprin latches are for; and knows 
that the architect and building owner who installed them are 
interested in the safety of the occupants. 


Today, people have greater confidence in the building 
which is Yor Duprin equipped. The building owner is reap- 
ing the benefits of his forethought, in increased good will. 


Ask for Catalog 12-C, or see “Sweet’s,” pages 1323-1327. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 
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ARBLELOID 


The Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 





HAVE YOU A FLOOR WHICH IS BADLY WORN? 


One of the qualities of Marbleloid perma- 
nent Flooring is that it is a material ideally 
adapted for re-surfacing old worn-out wood 


cleanable by flushing with water—qualities 
to be desired in school floors. 


‘ a We install each Marbleloid Floor as well 
and concrete school floors. : as manufacture the material and we will 
This composition flooring is laid plastic guarantee it to please you in attractiveness, 
over the old floor and in a few hours sets into longevity, warmth, strength and in all other 
a strong, warm, smooth-surfaced, modern qualities we claim for it. 
floor which adds much to the appearance, : . Shek 
serviceability and permanence of your school If you have a worn floor in your building 
building. This Marbleloid Floor will not let our engineers tell you the cost of trans- 
dust or chip, will be found certain and elastic 


forming it into a modern, fireproof and dur- 
able Marbleloid Floor—or if you are erecting 
a new building be sure to investigate the 
suitability of Marbleloid for its floors. 


for walking and will not require any expen- 
sive upkeep. It will permanently hold its 
color and attractiveness and prove easily 


























Use coupon below if you want an advisory estimate or our 32 page floor boo! 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 
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"THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 1 


Without tWigating ‘myself in afy way 
of your product installed complete for our 
USE below are the approximate areas involved. 
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COMPLETE CONTROL 


OF PURE FRESH AIR WITHOUT DRAFT 
AND PROPER DIFFUSION OF LIGHT 








POSSIBLE WITH 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS in wood, steel 
and hollow metal construction, are specified 
by leading architects throughout the coun- 
try for buildings where ventilation and con- 
trol of light are important. Of importance 
are ventilation and control of light in 
schools, therefore AUSTRAL WINDOWS 
justify serious consideration of School 
Superintendents and Building Committees 
for new schools. 


“AUSTRALIZING” your new school means 
not only a saving on the initial installation, but it 
represents a permanent investment in LIGHT and 
AIR with HEALTH and EFFICIENCY reflected 
in the Classroom. 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS are self-balancing, re- 
versible for cleaning, no cords to break, simple and 
durable of construction and cost no more than 
ordinary windows. AUSTRAL WINDOWS will 
eliminate dangerous drafts, pulleys, chains, 
weights, adjustable screws and all window trim 









































and trouble. 


Ventilation without direct draft and perfect 
control of light without interference with incom- 
ing air are both obtained when the school building 
is equipped with AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS are so accurately 
balanced that they can easily be managed 
by a child. 


Before deciding on the Window question 
write us for particulars regarding AUS- 
TRAL WINDOWS. 
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AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue, 


New York City 





